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INDUSTRY LIKES TO BE ON 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 





IT'S LIKE BEING ON THE MAIN STREET — in SO MANY DIFFERENT TYPES OF CARS and services PICKUP AND DELIVERY SERVICE that is not | 
a market large and versatile ! to handle and speed your products only extensive, but widely experienced 
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ae you enn pig a8 quickly sylvania Railroad Industrial Agents in = i AF-S F 
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e? Chicago, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, Phil- s YT IZ 3s 
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The answer to the second part iS found adel} hia an | Ne W York W ill appre late ee, N aN 
in the service offered by the Pennsyl- the opportunity to place at your disposal j » 
vania Railroad. That service is so broad ee P 
, ge ae? et data on available buildings and sites in 
in scope yet so fitting in its application . . . 
oi Ge the 13 states and District of Columbia VA 
to individual needs that more industry 
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The CLEAN AIR"ZO! 
Foon MEDUSTRY, foo! 


| Food Must Be Made Clean... 


| the public demands it . . . and food 


manufacturers and processors know 
what a “good reputation” for clean- 
liness can mean to sales. In the pro- 
duction of cheeses, beer, and all other 
food products highly sensitive to con- 
tamination, super clean air is a must 
to prevent spoilage by bacteria and 
mold spores. So, throughout the food 
industry, AAF equipment is protect- 
ing manufacturers against loss. Our 
new line of Electronic air filters is de- 
signed to meet the need for clean air 


in every industry. 


May We Send You This Book ? 


Of particular 
interest for— 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
TEXTILES @ HOSPITALS 
DEPARTMENT STORES 
BACTERIA CONTROL 

AIR CONDITIONING 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 








AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


109 Central Ave., LOUISVILLE 8, KY. 
in Cenadea: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. 9. 

















A MILLION MILES YOUNG 





KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Any number of GMC coaches powered with 
General Motors Diesel engines have passed the 
million-mile mark. And they’re still going 
strong. Still pulling upgrades smoother—still 
faster on the get-away—still turning in up- 
wards of 50% more miles per gallon of low- 


cost fuel. 


One reason 2-cycle Diese] 


the GM “71” 


engine that packs big, tough horsepower into 





sma l space and light weight. 


Coaches are just one example. These sturdy 
power plants hand out performance like this 
every where they’re used—in tractors, boats, 
trucks, cranes—driving oil-well machinery, 


lumber saws and cotton gins. 


All through the war GM Diesels have bee 


working side by side with our fighting men, 


SINGLE ENGINES .. Up to 200 HP.) 


GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
POWER 
= 











ROUUNUPENUED ccs secs ee es 


powering landing craft, tanks, tractor bull. 


dozers and all kinds ot hard-working machiner 


And as these boys come home, these engines 
will still stand ready to work side by side with 
them—ready to provide rugged, long-life, low. 
cost, easily maintained power in the countless. 


applications of America’s expanding industry 
+ > * 


FEATURES OF THE GM “71” DIESEL 


* Low size and weight per horsepower 

* Quick starting under all conditions 

* 2-cycle, smoother operation 

* Easy accessibility of wearing parts 

* Unit injectors—no high-pressure piping 

* Maximum parts interchangeability regardless 
of number of cylinders 

* Uniflow scavenging—clean burning 


* Smooth performance at high altitudes 


MOLTIPLE UatTS.. Us 100 nef ° 7 DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, detroit 23, mich 


ENGINES . . 150 to 2000 H. P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland 11, Ohio 





~ +++ + ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, Til. 
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style and 
distinction 


Here is a suspender—so 
comfortable you don't 
know it's On—so sure it 
never skids off. The ex- 
clusive swivel action back 
moves with every motion, 
gives with every gesture. 
Try All Elastic Paris Free- 
Swing Suspenders, $1.50 to $3.50. Also 
wear Famous Paris Belts and Paris Garters 
available at fine stores everywhere. 


A. Stein & Company * Chicago * New York 


PARIS 


FREE-SWING SUSPENDERS 


Sees Con’) skid off your sholldess —« 

















Hallowe’en 


RETURNING Yanks, their publicists 
say, resent a little the idea that what 
they were fighting for was “blueberry 
pie 4 la mode.” The men don’t talk much 
about bigger issues but they have their 
minds pretty well set on making that 
dream of a better world come true. 

However, our veterans may not pass 
up the chance they will have to go bob- 
bing for apples this Hallowe’en. The 
National Hallowe’en Committee has 
thrown off its war wraps and intends to 
stir up some bang-up parties for return- 
ing soldiers and children. 

We shall see posters, photos, articles 
and advertising galore as the doughnut 
and candy people wheel into action, with 
divisions of apple growers, cider mills 
and nut purveyors in support. 


Reconversion is not over 


THE difference between postwar plan- 
ning and postwar dreaming has been 
made plain since the fateful days of 
mid-August in not a few plants. Some- 
times the plans were real and not dream 
children but the planning director might 
have found production men too tough 
to buck on necessary preparations. The 
engineer could say, “I told you so,” when 
plant reconversion got snagged because 
the manager had no time or desire to 
accommodate himself to the prelimi- 
naries of a fast change-over. 

Management will try and see that the 
same mistakes do not happen again. 
This time, to be sure, it was a war but, 
as many Officials see it, fast change- 
overs may become the rule rather than 
the exception in the years ahead as the 
big industrial research laboratories, 
springing up on all sides, spill out their 
new ideas and competition attains a 
pace never before known. 

Production men will have to bow to 
the planners in future reconversions. 


Guns and butter 


AS a sidelight on the end of the war 
and a caustic reminder to government 
planners who insisted so vehemently on 
a “bedrock economy,” let it be noted 
that department store stocks in the New 
York Federal Reserve District on July 
31 were 17 per cent above those on the 
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same date last year. Niagara Falls pro- 
duced the only decline and in West- 
chester and Fairfield counties the rise 
over last year was 27 per cent. 

Let’s admit higher priced lines were 
more common and that some goods were 
scarce. But the country came through 
the greatest war of all time with its pro- 
ducers and distributors properly scorn- 
ing any such notion as a “bedrock econ- 
omy,” and demonstrating how Ameri- 
can business could supply “guns and 
butter.” 


Wars and failures 


A CHART of commercial failures going 
back 88 years and drawn from the con- 
tinuous records of Dun & Bradstreet 
since 1857 may have some value in fore- 
casting what happens after wars. 

One recurrent phenomenon, the credit 
agency explains, is that failures de- 
crease during war periods and _ in- 
crease in postwar years. There is a time 
lag of six months to a year before the 
impact of war or its cessation is re- 
flected in the statistics. 

In 1915, World War I failures num- 
bered 22,156 for total liabilities of 
$302,286,000 before American resources 
joined the conflict. They declined to a 
low of 6,451 and $113,291,000 in liabili- 
ties in 1919. Inflated prices brought a 
collapse of inventory values, and fail- 
ures jumped to 23,676 in 1922 with liabil- 
ities of $623,895,000. 

Price controls ought to prevent any 
such inventory crash this time and the 
condition of industry has been bul- 
warked in other important ways as well. 
Thus, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission reports that net working capi- 
tal of corporations, exclusive of banks 
and insurance companies, reached a 
high record of $6,900,000,000 in the first 
quarter of this year. Cash hit a high of 
$24,800,000,000. Postwar credits in re- 
fundable taxes amounted to $2,300,000,- 
000 on March 31. 


—dAnd contents noted 


POSTMASTER GENERAL Hannegan 
evidently felt his institution has enough 
to do with business correspondence to 
line up with the reformers who want to 
banish old bromides. So instructions 
have gone forth to keep the rubber- 
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Bring on 
your 6 million 


a is in a hurry...it wants consumer goods 
and wants them fast. 


So, bring on your 6 million automobiles . . . bring 
on the millions of refrigerators, washing machines, 
radios, and tires. 


The Erie Railroad is ready NOW to rush raw materials to manu- 
facturing plants... to speed finished products to consumer markets 
at low cost. 


You can rely on the Erie for swift, dependable transportation, 
geared to the greatest peacetime production era in all history. 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 








stamp expressions out of departmentgy 
letters. 
“Yours of the 20th received and cop. 


| tents duly noted.” R. H. Morris, corre. 


| 





spondence consultant, who has put in his 
program at the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of New York, blasts this one with 
(1) So you are not answering an unre. 
ceived letter (2) You really read his 
letter. And he has a long list of other 
“letter ghosts” as he calls them. Words 
and phrases that haunt letters and give 
their readers the creeps. 

Putting his case on a solid cost founda- 
tion, Mr. Morris says the average letter 
costs 75 cents and if valuable dictating 
and typing time is used to write 100 
words when 50 will be clearer then there 
is waste in dollars and cents besides the 
wear and tear on customers and others 
who fail for good reasons to understand 
what you are driving at. 


Lend-Lease ideas 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT comes from offi- 
cial British sources that one of the 
greatest benefits derived from Lend- 
Lease and Reverse Lend-Lease was the 
pooling of ideas as well as resources, 
The shaping of foreign trade competi- 
tion between the U. S. and Britain may 
well be influenced by what she picked 
up from us during the war, judged by 
the emphasis now placed on reducing 
unit costs by the application of modern 
machine methods. 

Besides machines, Britain is also tak- 
ing to heart what was learned about 
“training within industry” through 
which 1,500,000 supervisors were trained 
in the four techniques of job instruction, 
job relations, job methods and program 
development. 

This system was introduced in 1941 in 
this country and the results were so 
notable that the British Ministry of 
Labour sent over special representatives 
to study it. 

“Training Within Industry” was 
adapted to British conditions and the 


| Labour Ministry established a special 


center for instruction in the new meth- 
ods. The British Information Services 
report that 8,000 supervisors have taken 
the first course at the center. 

“Many British industrialists,” the Ser- 
vices add, “have stated that the course 
is ‘the most stimulating experience 
which has been available to industry for 
many years.’ ”’ 


Not for sale 


TEARS for the hardships suffered by 
small town retailers have leaked over 
many a committee table in Congress and 
it is refreshing to get another side of 
the story. This side explains, inciden- 
tally, why so many small town retailers 
stay in their bitter business. 

C. M. Swezey of Swezey & Newins, 
Patchogue, N. Y., heads his article in 
the bulletin of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association with this title: “May- 
be the Smaller Store Hasn’t a Chance 
but Here’s One that Isn’t for Sale.” And 
he starts right off: 
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«ft would rather be a small town in- 
dependent retailer than anything else 
on earth.” 

Patchogue on Long Island is a town 
of about 10,000 and Mr. Swezey’s store 
does something under half a million a 
year. Hearing and reading about all the 
postwar plans of the chains and the ag- 
eressive competition that was coming 
from all directions, Mr. Swezey pro- 
ceeded to “add up the score” not on this 
account alone but because he had re- 
ceived three offers to sell out, “lock, 
stock and barrel.” 

In “adding up the score” Mr. Swezey 
reached the simple conclusion that you 
can’t mass-sell style, quality or prestige 
in a town like his. 

“As long as some people are price con- 
scious and some expect services and ex- 
clusiveness of style,’”’ he explains, “‘you’ll 
never standardize retailing.” 

Meantime a good buying office, central 
buying and cooperative purchases will 
offset some of the price advantages of 
the mass-sellers. Then Mr. Swezey hits 
on a point that some retailers often 
overlook. He writes: 

“When you consider the people help- 
ing us sell who aren’t on our pay roll, it 
takes your breath away—almost every 
manufacturer of a nationally advertised 
brand. Their own advertising staffs, 
their advertising agencies, their top- 
fight merchandising and promotion 
people—they’re working for us night 
and day. 

“They know that small retailers give 
their products national distribution 
which they require. They know that if 
we're wiped out, their own market and 
freedom go out the window too.” 


Lady foremen 


WHEN the Stromberg-Carlson Co. of 
Rochester made a survey of supervisor 
preferences among its Women employ- 
ees, they probably expected to see men 
get an overwhelming vote with Bogart 
types in the lead. 

What they found out was that 51 per 
cent believed the sex of the supervisor 
made no difference whatsoever, while 
30 per cent preferred men foremen and 
14 per cent favored women. So the com- 
pany concludes that in the future more 
women supervisors will have jobs in in- 
dustry. 

The highest vote on age preference 
went to the 30-40 year old supervisor 
with 40 per cent. Thirty-seven per cent 
considered the age factor unimportant. 

No, 1 on the qualification check-up of 
the “good” supervisor was “has thorough 
inderstanding of his job,” followed by 
2) “is neat, clean and well groomed”, 
3) “is pleasant, amiable and good na- 
tured,” and (4) “criticizes quietly and 
onstructively.” 


Character loans 


IN a well-reasoned blast at label think- 
Ing Which talks of “government versus 
business,” “labor versus management,” 
‘common man versus capitalist,” “big 
business versus small business,” and 
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Soon you will see pipe jobs 
like this all over the coun- 
try in long-deferred water 
works and sewerage con- 
struction. And, generally 
you will find it is cast iron 
pipe, identifiable by the 
“Q-Check” mark. 


Cast iron pipe is known 


More than 100 years-old cast iron 
the world over for long life pipe still serving im Now York, N.¥. 


and economy. That is why 

it is so often referred to as Public Tax Saver Number 
One. Fortunately, cast iron pipe foundries are ready 
now to produce the vast tonnage soon to be required 
for these public improvements. In commonly used sizes, 
‘ast iron pipe is available now. Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 122 


S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 
Ps case QJ mow] 
CAST IRON PIPE 


SERVES FOR CENTURIES 
























































































Have you ever stopped to consider where and how America gets her 
almost inexhaustible supply of metal? The answer is to be found in one of 
the nation’s richest natural resources —the gigantic ore deposits located so 
strategically throughout America. * Unquestionably, these mineral fields 
have been basic in building the productive might ofthis nation. The location, 
quality and quantity of America’s ore deposits helped speed industrial growth 
and aided the advent of full mass production. Moreover, in time of war these 
metal-bearing minerals became one of America’s most valuable fighting re- 
sources. Each wartime year saw an increase in the amount of ore mined. 
The production of iron ore, for example, increased about 63,000,000 tons 
over non-war years. In virtually every field of mining, increased production 
goals were met. Moving millions of tons of ore yearly, we of the Baltimore 


& Ohio are keenly aware of the tremendous task handled by the mining and 





allied interests. It is with real pride that we congratulate America’s ore 


mining, smelting and refining industries on their splendid job. 


IN 1944, NEARLY 100,000 CARLOADS OF ORE 
MOVED OVER B&O'S BUSY 11,000 MILES OF TRACK ! 








farmer versus factory worker,” R, 7 
Haslam, vice president of the Standarg 
Oil Company (N. J.) recently made 
strong plea for unity before the Cham. 
ber of Commerce of New Brunswick 
N.. J. 

His address was printed in The Lamp, 
official publication of the company, The 
word “versus” Mr. Haslam contended, 
actually becomes a “virus” of disunity, 

Giving point to his remarks about 
labor and management, he brought out 
that all directors of New Jersey Stand. 
ard are workingmen and they came up 
from the ranks. 

Just to make clear that opportunities 
are not restricted to the company itself 
but are extended to capable outsiders. 
Mr. Haslam summarized the company’s 
Business Assistance Plan when he came 
to the section of his talk dealing with 
the label “big business versus small 
business.” 

The way to help small business, he 
holds, is not to destroy big business but 
rather to find ways of making the ad- 
vantages which big business enjoys 
available to small enterprises. 

Chiefly this is lack of knowledge. So 
the company supplies this and other 
tools that are needed, including money, 
The loans are not based on collateral 
but are largely character loans. Up to 
the war $2,000,000 had been lent on this 
basis and the losses were less than 17 
per cent. 


Estimating production 


V-J DAY caught the Committee for 
Economic Development, like others, as- 
suming that 1947 would be the first full 
year after victory. Nevertheless its 
careful estimates of what American 
manufacturers might expect in 1947 
were not voided but probably just 
moved forward a year. 

Fifty marketing specialists under 
T. G. McGowan of the Firestone Tire & 
tubber Co., chairman of the CED 
Marketing Committee, spent 18 months 
on the study which was based on re- 
ports from 1,406 individual manufac- 
turers and 158 trade associations. 

American manufacturers plan to pro- 
duce 41.6 per cent more goods in ’47 than 
in ’39. Durables will jump 50.3 per cent, 
miscellaneous items 40.2 per cent and 
non-durables 35.7 per cent. 

Percentage-wise the gains estimated 
for the first three industries in the dura- 
bles groups are: automobiles and auto- 
mobile equipment, 75.8; transportation 
equipment except automobiles, 743 
electrical machinery, 56.2. 

In the non-durables: tobacco products, 
69.4; chemicals and allied products, 
58.2; and rubber products, 47.3. 

To get this production rise the labor 
force will be increased 33.7 per cent 
over '39. 

“Improved machinery, better methods 
and continuing increase in the efficiency 
of the American workman will make 
it possible,” the committee explained, 
“for the production to rise in greater 
proportion than the number of em- 
ployees.”’ 
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LETTER 


A last minute roundup by a staff of Washington 
observers of government and business 





— 





—— 


> PRUDENT BUSINESS POLICY tunes out much 
of the static of day-to-day legislative 
excitements emanating from Washington. 

President Truman's stupendous 2l-point 
Message to Congress was a neat and 
scholarly catalog of current pressure=- 
group aims, ambitions, visions; but it 
was not offered as a legislative pro- 
gram, is not so accepted on the Hill. 

Congress leaders often lunch with the 
President, see him frequently at off- 
the-record fellowship fiestas. Not in 
25 years has understanding and coopera- 
tion between the White House and Capitol 
Hill been so cordial, so informal. 

This new "Sympatico" up and down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue should be firm notice 
to business managers that, legisla- 
tively, the unexpected is the last thing 
to anticipate this winter. 

But progressive democracy, liberalism, 
and one=worldism are on the loose, in 
the oratorical sense. The headlines may 
be terrific. 


YOU CAN'T TAG TRUMAN. He's decidedly 
budget conscious, would like to see a 
semblance of order and practical admin- 
istrative efficiency restored in federal 
finances; but he doesn't operate on 
Slogans and catch-phrases. 

He likes the way business has taken 
hold of reconversion and inclines to 
give enterprise its head—as long as 
political sharpshooters will permit. 

Remember: As a Border State, Missouri 
once got caught in the middle of runaway 
political passions, and was all but 
ground to bits. Truth is, you'll never 
catch Mr. T. exactly in the Middle. 

But the era of whip-lashing bureau- 
crats and do-it-now executive orders is 
definitely over. 





WHEN a political and journalistic in- 
timate was asked to select from Mr. 
Truman's public speeches the one senti- 
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ment which most nearly epitomized the 
President's guiding spirit and charac- 
ter, the fellow-Missourian quickly 
quoted from a vice presidential address 
at Jefferson City, Feb. 22, 1945. Said 
Mr. Truman then: "Sound social advance- 
ment requires always time and tolerance." 


> CONGRESS takes an alert but not ex- 
cited view of U.S. needs. 

There are some immediate, urgent prob- 
lems—as tax revision, the draft, un- 
employment assistance, surplus proper- 
ty. They are getting businesslike 
attention. 

Next are the long range problems on 
basic national reforms, as social secur-= 
ity, public works, education, federal 
welfare activities. These are important, 
but not urgent. 

Third comes a knotty series of foreign 
problems, including exchange stabiliza- 
tion, credits, relief, trade relations. 
All these are in the hands of prelimi- 
nary exploratory conferences. 

The remainder of the legislative 
grist is called "political hot pota- 
toes." Sixty-million jobs is a typical 
example. Everybody's for ‘em. 

No trouble there! 


> SELECTIVE SERVICE is in deep water; 
must be rescued by President Truman or 
be washed out soon by a tidal wave of 
protest mail. 

Home folks can't see logic of continu- 
ing draft months after end of shootin’ 
war; demand prompt ending of 18-year- 
old calls. 

CongresSional experts insist flexible 
plan would maintain adequate transition 
forces with voluntary re-enlistments by 
those electing to remain in service. 

Heaviest Congressional mail is on this 
subject, and all of it points directly 
to primaries and elections next year. 


p> OFFICIAL American position on finan- 
cial aid to England is that Britain 
needs assistance and should have it, in 
our own interest as well as hers. It is 
further agreed that terms should be 
something between an outright grant and 
a bankers’ loan. Negotiations provide 
first big test for Assistant Secretary 
of State Clayton who will have less 
trouble pleasing the British than in 
pleasing Congress. In England, Clayton 
persuaded British to agree to four-point 
agenda for conversations: l. Financial 
assistance; 2. Lend=-lease settlements ; 
3. Disposal of surplus property; 4. Com- 
mercial policy (which covers Empire 
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preference, cartels, British debts to 
dominions) to promote easier interna- 
tional trade. Thus President can tell 
Congress that American help to Britain 
has a true business basis. 


> BUMPER CROPS now being harvested prom- 
ise abundant U.S. food supplies for the 
coming year. 

Current crop report shows comfortable 
surpluses in corn, wheat, oats, rice, 
potatoes, hay. 

Only rye, among the grains, will be 
in short supply, the 1945 crop showing 
an estimated 28,000,000 bushels, against 
a 10-year average of 42,000,000. 

Tobacco likewise shows a bumper yield 
—almost 2,000,000,000 pounds this year, 
an increase of 50 per cent over the 10= 
year average. 


> LIVESTOCK FEEDS per unit of animal 
population are the largest available in 
25 years. 

Pastures are "excellent" and range 
feed conditions "good to very good" 
except in parts of the Southwest and 
Pacific Northwest. 

These conditions foretell a surplus 
of meat, poultry and dairy products in 
the year beginning October. 


SUGAR outlook is improved slightly by 
good crop yields following expansion of 
domestic beet acreage allocations. 

U.S. beet crop is placed 39 per cent 
above last year's, but still two per 
cent below the 10-year average. 

Assuming average refining yields, do- 
mestic beets should give 1,350,000 tons 
of sugar, against 985,000 tons in 1944. 

Washington also has opened negotia- 
tions for the entire 1946 cane produc- 
tion in Cuba. 

Broad outlook is for continuing sugar 
shortage through next March, at best. 


p> FORMAL END OF WAR is obstructed by 
political maneuvering to delay official 
proclamation until early 1946. Reason? 
The law fixing floors under farm prices 
runs two full years after the formal 
end of war, but must end on Jan. l. If 
Truman's proclamation is dated 1946, 
floors run through 1948. But if procla- 
mation is dated 1945, floors expire au- 
tomatically Dec. 31, 1947, leaving 1948 
election campaign with no farm floors! 


PB OPA's JOB is done, and end of all 
price-control and rationing operations 
is definitely in sight. Jan. 1 is 
logical time to close down remaining 
items—tin, autos, tires, sugar. 


——— 





Leaders in House and Senate are cer-j 
tain the price control act will not be 
extended beyond present expiration date, 
June 30, 1946. Paid staff in local 
ration boards already has been cut in 
half; James F. Brownlee, Deputy Adminis- 
trator in charge of price operations, 
has relinquished his post on the plea 
of health. Washington talk has Bowles 
preparing to step out soon after the 
end of the year. 


PUBLIC DEBT of federal Government noy 
approaches $277,000,000,000 leaving only 
$23,000,000,000 to go under present 
Statutory ceiling. This margin will be 
absorbed before end of current fiscal 
year, next June 30. 

If federal budget for fiscal '47 
Shows a seventeenth consecutive deficit, 
Congress will face an executive demand 
to hike the debt limit. 


SOCIAL SECURITY is heavily in the 
red, according to preliminary findings 
of special congressional committee. 

On basis of present benefits and re- 
cent collections, old-age reserve fund 
already shows a deficit of more than 
$16,000,000,000, using standard ac- 
tuarial methods for estimating future 
demands from those now covered 

Present old-age payroll tax of one 
per cent would have to be doubled to 
make fund solvent in ten years, assum-= 
ing no broadening of t } 

Detailed report on fisca 
present program likely will put heavy 
damper on proposals to broaden coverage 
expand benefits at present rates 

Study committee ; 
whole security program be placed on a 
voluntary basis (like veterans' insur- 
ance), giving present participants 
privilege of withdrawing "cash values" 
accrued during past ten years, and then 
putting each segment of the revised 


program on a pay-as-you-go LSe 
ThHic wai } n : _— et os [a raw — 
This would require a gigantic govern- 


ment insurance corporations but would 
eliminate many objectionable and costly 
features of present compulsory program. 

Immediate prospect is that Congress 
will set up an official Social Security 
Advisory Council to revise program on 
basis of limited financial draft on 
Treasury's general funds. 


> NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY anticipates 
bonanza expanSion era over coming 
decade. Emergency wartime expansion of 
gas lines (largely financed by the Gov- 
ernment) kept many key industries going 
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when coal and petroleum fuels were 
inadequate. This new mileage is now 
available to serve expanded needs. 

New policy of Federal Power Commis- 
sion will encourage new industrial uses 
of natural gas in contrast with former 
policy which allowed extension of 
pipe line only for supplementary 
fuels. 

An infant industry ten years ago, 
natural gas now has gained place as a 
primary industrial fuel. 


p> DEHYDRATED VEGETABLES may develop an 

expanding peacetime market; but keeping 
gualities are an obstacle to long-time 

storage of many items. 

Department of Agriculture tests dem-=- 
onstrate that corn and sweet potatoes 
keep best; beets and green beans next 5 
but white potatoes were a fifth, fol- 
lowed by pumpkins and squash. Carrots 
were poorest in keeping qualities. 

Similar tests are under way to rate 
staying powers of dehydrated fruits. 


COMMERCIAL AIR LINES have been given 
an Army contract to fly 25,000 veterans 
monthly from Newark to West Coast demo-= 
bilization centers. Five cooperating 
air lines have been allotted 68 new C= 
47's and five Constellations—a 30 per 
cent increase in equipment—and are 
taking on 750 new pilots, mostly dis-= 
charged military fliers. 





FOOD INDUSTRY urges Department of 
Agriculture to revise its production 
index base. The 1935-39 averages now in 
use reflect two bad drought years in 
'35-'36, plus all acreage reduction 
campaigns accomplished by Tugwell's AAA. 

The former production index, based on 
average harvests for years 1925-29, was 
about 15 per cent higher per capita 
than present base. 

U.S. population has shown a net in-= 
crease of more than 10,000,000 since 
present base was calculated. Result: A 
"normal" production in postwar years, 
based on present index, would leave ace- 
tual shortages in several basic foods. 

Agriculture is only one of several 
major federal departments which base 
operations on doctored statistics. 
Labor Department likewise is challenged 
by unions on its cost-of-living and em- 
ployment reports. 


GOVERNMENT STATISTICS of every sort 
are under the political microscope. 
Since 1933 our federal agencies have 
Shifted the base of practically every 
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government index series, making running 
comparisons with earlier years impos- 
Sible for all but trained mathematicians. 
The tendency of government agencies is 
to build up statistical systems which 
make current operations look good; 
earlier years then are "adjusted" to 
the revised formula. In these transi- 
tions from old base to new, the actual 
basis of comparison often is lost. 
How, aSks Congress, is anything like 
a "national budget" to be managed on the 
basis of statistical tables which are 
themselves open to challenge? 


> WASHINGTON BUSINESS BRIEFS: Federal 
Reserve says bank records disclose na- 
tion-wide tendency to conserve savings, 
including war bonds; there's no evidence 
of reckless, spendthrift buying....Tax 
reduction on individual incomes will be 
roundly three per cent, effective Jan. 
1....-Auto industry expects to be turning 
out 75 per cent of prewar production by 
December; 160 per cent by next June.... 
New photo films for civilians must age 
three months after manufacture; but 
military surpluses will ease supply 
meanwhile....U.S. foreign policy no 
longer contemplates raising world living 
Standards to U.S. level by loans and 
gifts....Tammany Hall's bamboo telegraph 
reports that James A. Farley will seek 
Mead's Senate seat next year....Harding 
County, S.D. (Buffalo) showed greatest 
wartime population increase, 170 per 
cent; Benton County, Washington, 160 per 
cent. Most increases around new plants 
were 20 to 60 per cent....Anthracite 
industry, encouraged by better manpower 
picture and more mining equipment, pre- 
dicts sufficient supply for "comfort on 
an increasing scale this winter."... 
Seated after 18 months’ army service 

in Europe, California's new Senator 
Knowland, proclaims America the light of 
the world—"to show that a free people 
can solve their economic problems with- 
out surrendering their political and 
economic freedom."...Forty-three U.S. 
corporations now list total assets of 
$1,000,000,000 or more; 27 are banks or 
insurance companies, remainder rails and 
industrials, as AT&T, Pennsy, SO-NJ, 
GMC, U.S. Steel, NYC, Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, Atchison, B&O, Bethle- 
hem, Ford, du Pont....Congress won't 
grant President authority to reorganize 
executive agencies until war powers ex-=- 
pire....One of OPA's last affirmative 
acts was to put a ceiling of 50 cents 

on carnival snapshots in Hawaii—"with 
Hula Girl, 75 cents." 
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Much of the 2,561,000,000 pounds of candy produced in 1943 
(latest figures available) went to service men and women, and 
experts estimate the country could have absorbed another 600 
million pounds. Despite sugar rationing and shortages of other 
ingredients the confectionery industry is doing a sweet job... and 
Reo trucks are helping. Operated by manufacturers and whole- 
salers, and by the Army and Navy at home and abroad, powerful, 
economical Reos are speeding the distribution of candy and other 
foods everywhere. Ask your Reo dealer about the big, new, 
precision-built trucks and tractors which lead off the Reo line. 


REO MOTORS, INC., LANSING 20, MICHIGAN 9) 
Factory Branches, Distributors and Dealers in Principal Cities wT 


SMASH HIGHWAY 
TRADE BARRIERS 
Demand 
reasonable 


state laws! 
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SIGNAL @ORPS PHOTO 
A U.S. government official questions a German industrialist about his plant 


while Russian slave laborers who worked for him help him refresh his memory 


World’s Greatest Treasure Hunt 


By EDWIN WARE HULLINGER 


EVEN before the First World War was over, 
the Germans began moving their plants 
and technical staffs abroad. This time we 


know better—and are taking no chances 


Biccesr financial and industrial clean-up job in his- 
tory is getting under way on four continents as the Allied 
governments undertake to discover and destroy the far- 
reaching business tentacles of the Axis. 

This clean-up is going on in Germany, in the “liberated” 
and United Nations and in the former neutral countries, 
sometimes with the latter’s rather tardy and none-too- 
enthusiastic cooperation. 

Under the supervision of the State Department and 
British Foreign Office in non-enemy countries, and under 
the direction of the Army in occupied Europe, some thou- 

gage as sands of American and British economic sleuths are 
lied regions W probing for Axis industrial lines, both underground and 
n didn't miss much above ground, and finding caches of economic and sci- 
the fact is ovr aaah entific power that could become active if allowed to persist. 
They are tracing not only enemy firms, masquerading 


tion in former al 
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under neutral “cloaks’’ but also re- 
search laboratories which could de- 
velop future secret weapons, blind 
bank accounts, patents, securities, 
bonds—anything that might produce 
power some day for unrepentant ag- 
gressors. 

One item alone inside Germany— 
hidden art objects and jewelry—has 
been found to total about $1,500,000,- 
000, not to mention caches of gold 
bars and bullion like that found in the 
Kaiseroda salt mine. 

This is a treasure hunt without 
precedent in international affairs. The 
practice in the past has been to dis- 
tinguish between booty belonging to 
the defeated government and proper- 
ties of enemy private citizens. The 
latter normally got back their hold- 
ings practically intact after the or- 
deal. During World War I, many U. S. 
firms maintained sinking funds to 
pay off accumulated earnings of 
enemy investors. 

Today, however, the United States 
and the other major powers take the 
position that this distinction does not 
exist, particularly in the case of in- 
ternational assets. In the German 
Reich and in Japan, every manufac- 
turer was in partnership with the gov- 
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ernment. In the Hitlerian era, and be- 
fore, the German cartels were arms of 
the official war-making organism. 
Inside Germany—and Japan—the 
people will be left enough peacetime 
tools to support themselves. But their 
war-making empires are forfeit. 


Each rules own zone 


THE Potsdam declaration announced 
this policy officially, allotting to the 
United States and Britain title to Axis 
interests and securities in the Anglo- 
American occupied zones and abroad. 
France will get her share in her own 
occupation zone. Russia was content 
with the booty inside her area, plus 
10 per cent of the industrial equip- 
ment in the other zones, and another 
15 per cent which she is to be allowed 
to buy, making payment in goods. 

It is significant that each of the 
three great powers is supreme in its 
own territory of occupation. Although 
we are working closely with our Allies 
on general policies, we are free to de- 
cide what to do about any British 
or Russian interest in our occupation 
zones. Conversely, any American 
claim for restitution or reparations 
for holdings in an area now occupied 


by another power depends aety 

on the mercy of that power, 
More important, however, jg ¢ 

basic agreement among the Allies 
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that in all this untangling, they wily in di 


accord considerations of world Secup. 


The story of what happened afte 


ity priority over economic ned aaeeeman 


World War I borders on the fantastip 
Even before the Armistice, the Ge. 
man general staff began to mo, 
plants, equipment, blueprints any 
technical staffs abroad. The ink Was 
scarcely dry on the surrender whe 
the giant Fokker airplane factory was 
dismantled and shipped piece by pieg 
to Holland where the parts were pp. 
assembled and production resumed 
A Dornier subsidiary was established 
in Switzerland, across the lake fron 
the parent company. Junkers eo. 
tinued to make planes through a 
Swedish subsidiary. 

Krupp transferred key patents, ji. 





censes, and secret processes to Bofors, 
the Swedish armament company, in| 


exchange for a bloc of stock. Later, 


Krupp blackmailed the British Vick. 
ers company into handing over the 
large steel rolling mills at Miers 
Spain. The Krupp interests sued 
(Continued on page 104) 
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ARMY AIR FORCES PHOTO 


Our bombs destroyed this German hangar in two minutes—but it may take 


us many months to destroy the spirit and resources back of this building 
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|{management, they must have authority, too 


For ONE who has been described as 
the “forgotten man in industry,” the 
foreman is currently the object of an 
amazing amount of attention. 

The National War Labor Board 
turned the spotlight on him for four 
months last year, took 5,000 pages of 
testimony at hearings in Detroit, 
Washington, New York and Philadel- 
phia, then issued a 175-page report. 

The American Management Asso- 
tiation has devoted a score of panel 
discussions to the foreman in the 
course of the war years and published 
100 documents on him. 

General Motors Corporation has 
used newspaper advertising to re- 
ind the public of its attitude toward 
the “forgotten man.” The Harvard 
Business Review explores the socio- 
logical forces responsible for the 
‘foreman’s 


dilemma” in profound 
articles. 
NLRB issues rulings and reverses 
them, and in directors’ rooms 


throughout the land, there is much 





FOREMEN carry management's responsibil- 


jin doing a job. But if they are to feel a part 








Foremen should have information on 


union contracts and company plans 


soul searching about the foreman. 
All this sound and fury signifies a 
number of things: 


1. Unrest of supervisory personnel 
over real or fancied grievances, an 
unrest evidenced by the rise of 
foremen’s unions. The most strik- 
ing of them, the Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation of America, has progressed 
in four years from a minuscule so- 
cial club at the Ford Motor Co. to 
a membership of 40,000 in 240 
chapters in 24 states. 


2. Management concern over this un- 


rest and its impact on peacetime 
operations. 


3.A sincere, though belated, effort 


among most managements to find 
out what went sour in their rela- 
tionships with their foremen, and 
to do something about it before it 
raises hell with their ability to op- 
erate effectively in the competitive 
peacetime world. 
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Industry’s Forgotten Men 


By LESTER VELIE 


In Detroit, where problems of this 
sort have a habit of coming to a 
bubble first, there is a sense of 
urgency about making the foreman a 
satisfied and purposeful member of 
the management family. Top man- 
agement, looking five to ten years 
ahead, fears that, should the fore- 
man’s restiveness lead to his further 
unionization, shop discipline will dis- 
appear inasmuch as the foreman, as a 
union member, would be forced to 
side with his union against manage- 
ment. 

For management, then, solution of 
the foreman problem is the first step 
in solving a broader industrial rela- 
tions problem: that of restoring 
worker discipline and reasserting 
traditional management functions of 
hiring, firing, promotion. Worker dis- 
cipline, as the Mead (Senate Investi- 
gating) Committee found in Detroit, 
went to pieces badly during the war. 
Under the pressure of meeting war- 
time delivery schedules, the employer 
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made the best of it. “Wars are waste- 
ful, anyway, so what’s the use?” 

But in peace when cost considera- 
tions are again paramount, the man- 
ager must restore worker discipline 
and improve worker productivity in 
the shop or lose the race for markets. 
It is a fundamental proposition over 
which many an executive is willing to 
risk a showdown with organized 
labor. 

To improve worker productivity, 
competent and loyal foremen are 
needed. Many employers already have 
such foremen. Far more, apparently, 
have not. 

The purpose of this article is to ex- 
plore the reasons for the foreman’s 
restiveness and to review some of 
the more successful management ex- 
periences in improving relations with 
foremen. 

Much has been said, and more writ- 
ten, to prove that the foreman is part 
of management. It would appear to 
a dispassionate observer that the 
foreman who has to be convinced 
through rhetoric that he is a member 
of management doesn’t actually be- 
long to management. 

How do you give him the feeling 
that he belongs? A good way to start 
is to find out what’s on the foreman’s 
mind. 

Guy B. Arthur, Jr., personne! di- 
rector of The American Thread Co. 
and, for the record, a caustic critic of 
management’s handling of foremen, 
conducted his own poll of foreman 
opinion among “friends and friends 
of friends known to be good fore- 
men.” He concluded that the “current 


An occasional “gripe session,” at which the foremen air 


status (this was in 1943) of foremen 
is unforgivable.” Their answers, 
which Mr. Arthur regarded as shock- 
ing, brought to light these things: 


1, Half of the foremen said they were 
unhappy in their work and almost 
all blamed management. 


2. Foremen protested that lines of au- 
thority were vague or didn’t exist. 
Most said they had to contend with 
more than one boss, that their free- 
dom of action was increasingly 
limited by staff people who per- 
formed functions for which fore- 
men believed they should have been 
trained. 


3. Many complained that they are re- 
sponsible for the job without hav- 
ing the corresponding authority. 


4. About two-thirds protested they 
hadn’t been sufficiently schooled in 
dealing with people, in safety and 
production, in their companies’ 
basic policies. They wanted a hand 
in revising existing policies and in 
fashioning new ones. They wanted 
to know about management deci- 
sions in time to avoid the humiliat- 
ing experience of learning them 
from a union shop steward or a sub- 
ordinate who had learned it from 
the shop grapevine. 


Prof. Sumner Slichter’s War Labor 
Board panel which probed foremen’s 
grievances in 13 companies in the air- 
craft-automotive and met- 
als industries found that 


their opinions, does much to dispose of minor grievances 
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many foremen’s grievances have “jp 
large part been rectified.” But it 
found, too, that foremen felt insecure 
that they dreaded the reconversion 
period with its layoffs and demotig, 
to the ranks. 

Furthermore, the panel found, pro. 
cedures for settling foremen’s griey, 
ances “individually through ordin 
channels of authority” were inade. 
quate. : 

The contract signed between the 
Ford Motor Co. and the Foremen’s 
Association of America provided ap 
equally valuable insight into the fore. 
man’s mind, his hopes and fears, The 
contract established grievance proce. 
dure for handling differences betwee 
foremen and top management. It 
stipulated that seniority should he 
employed in promotion or demotion 
“if ability is equal.”’ The contract se 
up minimum wage differentials be. 
tween foremen and their subordip. 
ates, stipulated overtime pay, sick 
leave and leave of absence. 

What has happened to make the 
foreman restive and seek the protec. 
tion of union organization? The an. 
swer lies in the changing nature of his 
job. 

A couple of decades ago, the fore- 
man was boss. He hired and he fired, 
He was not only a leader but a me. 
chanic, a safety engineer, time clerk 
and estimator. 

Before the advent of mass produce. 
tion, he was works manager, staff 
specialist, supervisor, production 
planner and personnel executive, all 

in one. Because the foreman 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Or ALL the reforms instituted by 
the Government in recent years, gov- 
ernment officials are perhaps proud- 
est of that represented by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 

The purpose back of SEC, of course, 
is to safeguard the average citizen by 
requiring private corporations which 
offer investment to reveal full infor- 
mation about their operations. 

Yet the Government itself has more 
than 100 corporations in which the 
average citizen, as a taxpayer, is 
forced to invest heavily—and about 
whose affairs he can learn little or 
nothing. 

He knows a few of the corporations 
by name—such as the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation—but that is about 
all, 

What he perhaps does not know is 
that the federal corporations are stu- 
pendously powerful, that their activi- 





| ties extend to every part of the earth, 


that they have billions of dollars to 
Manipulate and that, once they get 
their hands on the taxpayer’s money, 
they are financially independent. 
Said one congressional investiga- 


Government by 
Federal Corporation 


By C. C. CAMPBELL 
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tor recently, after checking up on one 
or two public corporations: 

“Tf men in private business were to 
indulge in practices similar to those 
which our federal corporations use to 
hide their financial maneuverings, 
they would serve prison terms.” 

“Unless the trend is checked,” says 
Comptroller General Lindsay Warren, 
“we will soon have government by 
federal corporations.” 

But the picture is due for a change. 


Now subject to audit 


CONGRESS has already passed a law 
requiring most government corpora- 
tions to file annual reports—which 
hitherto they have not done—and to 
face audits by established federal au- 
thorities. 

The next step, as many congres- 
sional leaders see it, is to dig into 
the corporations’ activities, financial 
make-up, responsibilities and poten- 
tialities, and to exercise some degree 
of control over them. 

Generally speaking, government 
corporations are patterned after those 
of private enterprise but with this im- 
portant difference: They are publicly 
financed. In the ordinary sense they 
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FREE from controls, our finan- 
cially independent federal 
corporations threaten to be 


more powerful than Congress 
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cannot fail. They can, and do, how- 
ever, lose money. 

Latest figures available—now sev- 
eral years old—show government cor- 
poration losses at $14,000,000,000. 

Gross assets of the federal corpo- 
rations as of March 31, 1945, were 
nearly $30,000,000,000; liabilities, 
more than $28,000,000,000 ; net worth, 
a little more than $1,000,000,000. Of 
the liabilities, $22,000,000,000 were 
in notes, bonds and debentures, of 
which the public held only a little 
more than $2,000,000,000. 

Other countries have government- 
operated business organizations, but 
America is unique in the widespread 
use of the corporate form, despite the 
fact that government by hidden au- 
thority is hardly in accord with the 
traditional American way of doing 
things. 

The public corporation was brought 
into being “‘as a means of solving the 
complications of the federal system.” 
Reasons generally listed for its adop- 
tion are: 


1. To eliminate annual appropria- 
tions, and to allow profitable years of 
operation to balance loss years; 


2. To permit the shifting of funds 
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appropriated for one project to an- 
other; 


3. To provide for unseen emer- 
gencies; 


4. To make possible an increase of 
funds by borrowing; 


5. To facilitate contractual rela- 
tions with private business; and 


6. To eliminate supervision of the 
Comptroller General and accounting 
methods not regarded as flexible 
enough for “business operations.” 


The freedom which the federal cor- 
porations thus enjoy enables them to 


‘ act quickly when necessary in nation- 


al emergencies. But it also permits 
them to create reservoirs of capital, 
to become “self-supporting,” and puts 
them beyond the scope of the estab- 
lished ruling that Congress shall con- 
trol the public purse. 

First widespread development of 
public corporations in this country 
occurred in World War I and in- 
cluded U. S. Grain Corporation, U. S. 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, U. S. 
Housing Corporation, U. S. Sugar 
Equalization Board, War Finance 
Corporation, U. S. Spruce Production 
Corporation, and War Trade Board of 
the U. S. Russian Bureau, Inc. 

In 1924 the corporate setup was 
applied to the Inland Waterways Cor- 


In its field, Penncinradio, a 
federal corporation, may do 
almost anything it cares to 


poration. In 1929, a specific type of 
public corporation was developed— 
the stabilization corporation—pro- 
moted, financed and managed by the 
Federal Farm Board. 

The Cotton Stabilization Corpora- 
tion and the Grain Stabilization Cor- 
poration, both dissolved in the ’30’s, 
were of this type. These corporations 
were supplemented by private organ- 
izations: the Farmers National Grain 
Corporation, American Cotton Co- 
operative Association, National Live 
Stock Association and others, all un- 
der the supervision of the Federal 
Farm Board for agricultural market- 
ing and financed by the agricultural 
revolving fund. 

The stabilization corporations 
showed heavy losses and in 1933 
were replaced by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 


A change of philosophy 


IN 1932, by Act of Congress, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
Federal Home Loan Banks, and Re- 
gional Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tions were established. Soon after 
that, the philosophy of American 
Government in the economic field be- 
gan to change. “General welfare” ac- 
quired a new meaning which speeded 
the formation of new federal corpora- 
tions. The war added impetus to the 
movement. 
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In the opinion of some Congrese. 
men: “Originally, the corporate de. 
vice was employed as a means of goly. 
ing the complications of the federg) 
system and, although this may be ex. 
peditious with respect to some actiyj. 
ties, it appears now that every new 
business venture is thought of jp 
terms of such avoidance. The ineyjt. 
able result of this growth has been 
the impairment of control by Cop. 
gress.” 

Today, the government corpora. 
tions may be divided into three 
groups: 


1. Those whose activities are super. 
vised by governmental agencies, 


2. Independently operated corpora- 
tions. 


3. Those in which the Government 
may have a proprietary interest ora 
contractual relation. 


Where do these corporations obtain 
the money needed for their opera- 
tions? 

From various sources—from con- 
gressional appropriations, from sub- 
scriptions from private associations, 
from government holding companies 
such as RFC, from government funds, 
from the President’s Emergency 
Fund, from the sale of bonds and de- 
bentures and from Treasury loans, 

The tremendous borrowing power 
of the federal corporations) 
which in some cases exceeds’ 
that of regular government 
departments, permits them 
to side-step congressional 
and other established check- 
ing devices. Yet when they 
fail to take care of their ob- 
ligations, the loss has to be 
met by the taxpayer. 

The 1944 budget shows an 
incomplete list of borrowings 
by government corporations, 
Even so, this totals more 
than $32,000,000,000, to 
which must be added the 
borrowings of the coming 
year. 

These figures indicate only 
direct loans. In addition, the 
various corporations possess 
exceptional opportunities for 
pyramiding credit. For in- 
stance, the Regional Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation has 
a capital investment of $44,- 
500,000. A recent survey 
made by Congress disclosed 
that, by borrowing from or 
rediscounting with other 
lending institutions, this cor- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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“ 
| Te biggest mass movement of 


Highballing Through War 


By ROBERT S. HENRY 















men and materials in all the history 
of mankind.” 

That’s how Maj. Gen. Charles P. 
Gross, chief of the Army Transporta- 
tion Corps, describes the transporta- 
tion job of this war, the greater part 
of which here at home was done by 
the railroads of the United States. 

This biggest share was done by 
1,400,000 railroad men using more 














than $25,000,000,000 worth of “tools” 
in the shape of railroad plant and 
equipment, working under the direc- 
tion of alert and capable railroad man- 
agement, and aided by the surpassing 
cooperation of shippers, travelers and 
government agencies concerned with 
transportation. “ 
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FAWCETT—NESMITH 


Investors have put some $18,000 worth of tools in the hands of 
the average railroader—a total of more than $25,000,000,000 


The figures as to what was done are astronomically in- 
comprehensible. There’s no use repeating them but they 
stack up to a daily movement of men and materials just 
about double that of the first World War, accomplished 
with about one-third less equipment, and done with none 
of the general and chronic congestions and prolonged de- 
lays which plagued the country then. They include the 
movement of approximately nine-tenths of the direct war 
freight and passenger traffic, and nearly three-fourths of 
all the intercity freight traffic which moved in America 
in the war period. 

It is probable that no American shell fell on the enemy, 

(Continued on page 100) 
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as perplexing—and harder to solve 





How the War 


THE wartime problems of the big pro. 
duction centers got the publicity byt 


those of the small town were every bit 


Elkton today. The streets are empty. During the war local residents longed for peace and quiet. 


Now they have memories of crowds and action. Above: One of the town's prewar marrying parsons 


ELxron is the county seat of Cecil, 
the northeast county in Maryland, 
touching Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
It is 50 miles from Baltimore, and the 
same distance from Philadelphia, with 
Wilmington in between. It has fast 
railroad service and is on a new four- 
lane concrete highway. 

Elkton lived its own life before the 
war. Staid, prosperous, comfortable— 
entirely contained within traditional 
activities. 

Its two supporting pursuits were 
agriculture—mostly dairying—and 
marriages. It was the Gretna Green 


for a large, spread-out area and its 
clergymen advertised their avail- 
ability on large signboards and in 
other ways. In 1940 they married 
6,000 outside couples. 

Elkton was so healthy and con- 
tented that its 3,500 residents divided 
on every question, aided by two week- 
ly newspapers, Republican and Demo- 
cratic. 

Politics were never peaceful. Only 
a solid, wholesome community could 
have such divergent points of view 
and still prosper, as Elkton did. 

There was one picture show, one 
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bowling alley, and two softball parks, 
all closed on Sunday. There was room 
in the drugstores to sit down and visit 
over a soda. The few rooms for rent 
were usually taken. The churches all 
had room to spare. Sedate and less 
sedate societies and lodges held regu- 
lar meetings. 

Two fireworks factories came t0 
town, and introduced the most tu- 
multuous controversy of all—indus- 
trial employment, foreign and sus 
pect. Main Street buzzed with sup- 
pressed excitement. It might bring 4 
little extra business, but still there 
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By G. B. ARTHUR 
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ver Elkton 





Elkton in wartime. The townsfolk found themselves jostled by the crowds. Stores ran out of 
goods and had a hard time getting more, Clerks could not begin to wait on the customers 


was indignation. One of the plants 
eventually closed. The world rushed 
by outside. Inside its snug confines 
Elkton went on its stolid, ordered 
way. Like a house cat drowsing on the 
stoop. 

A faint crackle of firearms stirred 
the world. It came down the wind in 
the Baltic Sea, through the Skager- 
rak, across the North Sea and the 


| Atlantic. Little Finland, endeared to 


this country by her punctilious re- 
spect for war obligations, was at- 
tacked by Russia. She needed flares 
and munitions. A contract came to 
Triumph Industries, the one fireworks 


| plant stil! operating in Elkton. 


The crackling spread, and England 
came to Triumph for war goods. 
France followed, later the Nether- 
lands. Our own Navy placed orders in 
1935, and the Army followed in 1938. 

With each new contract the plant 
expanded. It had begun years back 


by making skyrockets in a home bath- 
room. Now it spread until the whole 
area, as far as one could see, was 
broken up into little high-wire-fenced 
enclosures so that an explosion in one 
could waste but little material and 
hurt but few people. On one side of 
the road it spread out for the Army; 
on the other side even farther for the 
Navy. 


New workers come to town 


BEFORE the war Elkton may have had 
as many as 1,000 wage earners. Now 
workers had to be found. Thousands 
came voluntarily but not enough. The 
United States Employment Service 
had an office in the town and did its 
best to recruit workers. Triumph In- 
dustries sent personnel men in trucks 
down to West Virginia, to North Caro- 
lina and up into Pennsylvania. Often 
money had to be advanced to ready 
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the workers for leaving home. Always 
transportation expense was paid. 

At first they came slowly, then 
faster and faster, until in March, 
1943, 11,500 were on the pay roll. 
They came at the rate of 1,200 a 
month. During the three peak years 
beginning in 1942 an estimated 85,- 
000 workers took jobs or left them. 
USES recorded 22,000 placements in 
these years. Labor unions placed oth- 
er thousands. 

To top all this the Army proving 
ground at Aberdeen, 20 miles to the 
west, had to expand. That brought 
in soldiers and more civilians. The 
Navy took over Tome School for Boys, 
20 miles to the north, and turned it 
into a training station. About 10,000 
construction workers spilled over the 
county putting up new military build- 
ings. 

The people of Elkton found them- 
selves jostled by country girls getting 
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out of crowded buses which 


the streets, in the stores, at the sta- 
tion, around the bus stops and under 
every sheltering roof. They jammed 
the restaurants, standing in long 
lines. 

Service industries found them- 
selves unable to do the laundering, 
the pressing, cleaning, mending which 
people pushed over the counters. 
Stores ran out of goods and were slow 
getting more. Clerks could not begin 
to wait on the customers. 

Negro workers came and com- 
pounded the difficulty because they 
had to be fed and housed separately, 
in accord with the prevailing custom. 


Outside help was needed 


ELKTON was overwhelmed. 
In that crisis outside help took hold. 
The USO opened an old residence 
down town. It undertook to alter and 
decorate it while striving to get hold 
of the drifting girls and boys and 
build a stabler wartime society. 

It was almost too late because by 
this time Elkton had not only the 
workers in the plant on three shifts, 
but also soldiers and sailors from 
their stations, and swains from all 
the towns and farms roundabout at- 
tracted by the girls. The town was a 
riot by day and a tryst by night. 

Federal Public Housing came in and 
put up dormitories and 
housing development got 
350 wartime dwellings 
started. The USO found 
the stores unwilling to 
build up to the trade, so a 
Victory Store was opened 
and stocked with what 
the workers wanted to 
buy. 

Then Elktonians caught 
the contagion. Clerks left 
their places in stores to 
join the lines in the plant. 
Girls and boys quit school 
to go to work. Dairy farm- 
ers lost their help and 
then sold their herds and 
followed the hired hands 
to war jobs. Domestics 
could not be had at any 
price. Mechanics left their 
civilian jobs to make big 


money while they could. we 
Teen-age boys and girls <2 


left school to work behind 
counters, in defiance of 
labor laws, and the town 
would have had no food 
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had 
brought them straight from their 
homes; approached by men of all 
ages, and by older women, all asking 
how to find the plant, food, rooms, the 
post office. The crowds increased on 


except for those youngsters. Near the 
end of the experience, one of the 
town’s most efficient store managers 
became 18 years old and was drafted 
by the Army. 

Mothers followed fathers into the 
loading lines, and young boys ran 
loose, laying a new burden on the old- 
fashioned police force. Little girls ran 
the streets—and a few ran away. 


Difficult housing problem 


ELKTON had been able to wink at 
the housing situation before the out- 
side workers came in, First it did noth- 
ing, with families and single workers 
piled together in miserable places, 
even in summer resort cabins along 
the shore of Chesapeake Bay. It gets 
cold there in winter, with the wind 
sweeping in from 200 miles down the 
Bay. But some owners of rentable 
housing did pretty well. One man 
moved out of his home and rented it to 
22 girls at $3.50 a week for each one. 
Newcomers pitched tents on vacant 
land. 

As things reached their worst, the 
War Manpower Commission sent in 
an efficient and hard working area 
director who seemed to get the feel of 
the situation at once and who had the 
patience, native ability and endur- 
ance to work the problem out. He 
pulled the diverse forces in town to- 
gether, backed up the USO, enceur- 
aged the efforts made by personnel 
officials in the plant and strengthened 
the social work being done in the dor- 
mitories. He found a way to get 











“Don’t let their shelves fool you. 


Everything is under the counters.” 
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plumbing fixtures needed to finish 
wartime dwellings. He touched but. 
tons here and there, it seemed, ang 
Stalled projects got under way again 

The local committee which he 
formed had a staggering job on its 
hands but, under able leadership, the 
pieces of the jig-saw puzzle began ty 
fall into place. 

The USO made its house a charm. 
ing rest and recreation place, with 
niches here and there for training 
courses in handicraft, music and oth. 
er things. The back porch stretched 
toward the alley, with more and more 
concrete floor for dancing, lighteg 
with strings of colored bulbs. 

Beyond that the old garden under 
trees acquired an outdoors fireplace 
where hot dog parties seemed never 
to end. There was music everywhere, 
bright colors on the walls. The top 
floor was made into tiny bedrooms for 
newly arrived girls who had no other 
place to go. 


Houses were opened up 


AN organized canvass for rooms 
covered the county, and people began 
to open homes which had been firmly 
closed. Not only rooms were opened 
but hearts and hearths as well and 
Elkton began to warm with the dis- 
covery that the strangers within its 
gates needed the love of fellow beings 
more than anything else. 

The experience of any girl who 
came to Elkton perhaps tells the 
whole story. She came, let’s say, ina 
company bus, perhaps at night. She 

had never been away from 

// home before and had little 

f enough in the cheap suit- 

; case at her side. She 
climbed down into a 
throng shockingly differ- 
ent from the home town 
back in the country which 
she left the day before. In 
time sisters, brothers or 
parents might follow her 
but at this point she was 
alone. 

In the morning she 
went uncertainly to the 
plant where systematic 
training soon taught her 





to do some small part of 
the operation along the 
loading line. Danger 
nudged at her elbow. One 
false move could destroy 
a finger, a hand or take 
her life. The tension of 
long hours and the mon- 
otony of the routine man- 
ual work would wear on 
her until, by the time her 
(Continued on page 131) 
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lf Fight We Must, We 


Will Be Prepared 


By GERALD MOVIUS 


Turre’s the San Francisco char- 
ter, designed to chain Mars forever; 
then there’s the secret of the atomic 
pomb, shared by us only with Britain 
—a forceful argument for keeping 
peace in the world. 

But—in a niche of the Pentagon 
puilding near Washington, a staff of 
officers and civilian experts is pre- 
paring for the next war, with all at- 
tention centered on instant mobiliza- 
tion of American industry. 

This is the Army Industria] Col- 
lege, the connecting link between the 
armed services and industry, and its 
watchword is: 

“Industrial power is the indispen- 
sable basis of military power.”’ 

Comes the next war, and we will 
mobilize ‘at the touch of a button.” 
That’s the idea. No delays. No con- 
fusion. No mixed signals. Money will 
be saved. And time. 

Meanwhile, industry and the armed 
services will keep in constant con- 
tact. Industry will make available to 


spontaneous, 


effective. No confusion, no delay 


The next “Call to Arms” will be 


coordinated and 


the armed services any development 
which might be useful to fighting 
men. The armed services will share 
with industry their developments use- 
ful in peaceful pursuits. 

There is an open invitation to trade 
associations to write directly to Brig. 
Gen. Donald Armstrong, Comman- 
dant, Army Industrial College, War 
Department, Washington, D. C., with 
suggestions, inquiries or anything of 
joint interest to the armed services 
and the associations. 

This is something new around the 
Army Industrial College, although 
the college itself has lived 21 years in 
modest obscurity, seldom publicized, 
scratching along on not too big ap- 
propriations. 

But what of the atomic bomb? 
What need of industry troubling its 
head with thoughts of small arms, 
tools to make cannon or even 
cruisers? What need of all the fuss 
when a few atomic bombs can blast 
enemy cities off the map? 
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OUR ARMED forces and in- 
dustry hope for the best— 
but, together, they will make 
ready for the worst. We do 
not intend to suffer another 


Pearl Harbor 



















RALPH PATTERSON 
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“Plenty,” says General Armstrong. 

He looks on the atomic bomb with 
an indulgent but reflective eye. Not a 
whit does he underestimate its fright- 
ful power, but here’s the story: 

For generations, military men have 
been finding and employing techno- 
logical developments of one kind or 
another. Each in its turn has been 
greeted by the same cry: “This will 
revolutionize warfare! Nobody will 
dare to make war any more.”’ 

But they don’t revolutionize war- 
fare, and men go on daring to make 
war. 


Revolution in warfare 


THE atomic bomb, says the general, 
is the greatest revolutionary develop- 
ment so far, but... 

“Two can play at that game. Like 
gas. We have the secret of the atomic 
bomb now. Are we certain others 
won’t stumble on it or dig it out? 
What may well happen is that the 
atomic bomb will be ‘neutralized’ by 
international agreement. Like gas, 
again. Nobody will dare use the 
atomic bomb, perhaps, if he knows 
the other fellow has it, too.” 

This doesn’t mean the Army Indus- 
trial College is not going to study the 
atomic bomb’s effect on industry. It 
is. 

One of the few people so far dis- 
covered in Washington who admits 
cheerfully that he wasn’t in on even 
a wee bit of the atomic secret, Gen- 
eral Armstrong has a program which 
calls for a study of atomic energy 
as to raw materials, power, cost and 
—more important—the location of 
plants. 

In fact, the “location” of all indus- 
trial plants potentially capable of 
making war material is coming in for 
vast consideration—all because of the 
atomic bomb. 

“No nation as big as ours can be 
blanketed by atomic bombs in their 
present state of development,” the 
general reassures us, “but we must 
study dispersion of plants as never 
before. It would be folly for us to 
concentrate a single industry in a 
single center. We'd have to have abso- 
lute proof of the millennium before we 
could be safe in that. What social 
factors will be involved in this disper- 
sion, we can’t exactly anticipate—but 
disperse we must and we will.” 

Meanwhile, he says, it would be 
folly to scrap other instruments of 
war—even by benefit of the San 
Francisco charter. 

The Army Industrial College op- 
erates on the simple faith that full 
preparedness is the soundest guaran- 
tee of peace. The theory is that if 
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Uncle Sam is quick on the draw and 
able to shoot with both hands, nobody 
is likely to monkey with Uncle or 
offend his sensibilities by pushing his 
friends around. 

For Uncle to possess such capabil- 
ity means a greater degree of co- 
operation between the armed services 
and industry than ever before. Gen- 
eral Armstrong is by no means un- 
informed about the strain on industry 
when it’s called on, of a sudden, to 
produce for a war. Among other 
things, he feels that a little more 
adroit handling of matters during the 
interim periods would fix it so that 
industry’s productive capacity for 
civilian purposes is not put entirely 
out of kilter or even overly juggled by 
war’s demands. 

The Army Industrial College has 
been aiding in that connection for 
many months—especially in the tick- 
lish job of contract termination and 
settlement. 

“These problems of contract ter- 
mination and property disposal are 
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Here, representatives of Army 
and Navy, and Science and 
Industry trade information 
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so large,” says the general, “tha 
badly handled, they might wreck oy 
national economy and cause a depres. 
sion that would make ’29 and its afte, 
math fade into insignificance. 

“The other essential requiremen} 
for turning industry back to norma) 
production is the disposal and actyg] 
physical removal from plants of ma. 
chine tools and other production 
equipment, work in process, scrap and 
materials of all sorts. Trained persop. 
nel was needed to speed both thege 
procedures to prevent large-scale yp. 
employment and a severe deflation 
cycle. The mission of the Army Indus. 
trial College has been to train per. 
sonnel for these purposes—Army per. 
sonnel, Navy personnel and federal 
civilian agency personnel.”’ 

That phase of its effort is at ap 
end but, before it ended, the other 
important part of its program had al- 
ready been started. That is mainte. 
nance of close liaison with industry 
through industry committees which 
meet in seminars at the Army Indus. 
trial College with officers who must 
keep fingers on the pulse of busi- 
ness, of supply, of new developments, 


Studying liaison with industry 


THE first such seminar since the 
Army Industrial College reopened last 
January, after a shutdown of about 
a year when its officers were needed 
in the field, was entitled “War Pro- 
duction Problems of the Machine Tool 
Industry.” Machine tool men attend- 
ing included Joseph L. Trecker, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Kearney and 
Trecker Corporation, Milwaukee, 
president of the Machine Tool Build- 
ers Association ; James Y. Scott, presi- 
dent of the Van Norman Company, 
Springfield, Mass.; Howard W. Dun- 
bar, vice president of the Norton Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass.; and Charles 
J. Stilwell, president of the Warner & 
Swasey Company, Cleveland. 

The formula followed in_ this 
Seminar sets the pattern, more or 
less, for seminars for other indus- 
tries, with the cotton men on schedule 
as the next to come in. 
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The machine tool seminar met with 
two basic objectives: 


1. To increase the mutual under- 
standing between the armed services 
and all elements of the war potential 
of the United States. War potential 
includes natural resources, industrial 
facilities, utilities, labor, scientific 
and educational bodies. 


2. To determine errors and deficien- 
cies in mobilizing our potential in 
(Continued on page 76) 
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By JACK B. 
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Turning Surveys into Sales 


WALLACH 


One man’s buying habits may vary from that of 


his neighbor. The reasons why are sought 


The Gl’s first planned purchase after his dis- 


charge is clothing, his second is a home 





On the street, over the phone, 
across store counters, by mail and 
how not, distribution is plying the 
consumer with questions. 

Public opinion polls, consumer 
panels, readership studies and other 
types of surveys are being employed 
to guide distribution to its markets. 

How accurate some of the accepted 
answers to the questions will prove, 
only the near future will reveal. 
Doubtless some of the guesswork of 
distribution is being eliminated, at 
least partially. 

For example, it was generally 
thought that a large segment of the 
public could and would walk into a 
department store in the near future 
and order a prefabricated house de- 
livered to the purchaser’s lot. 

Surveys by the National Associa- 
tion of Realty Boards, Curtis Publish- 
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ing Co., and Johns-Manville Corp., 
found only 17 per cent of the persons 
interviewed replying that they would 
accept a prefabricated house as a 
year-round home. 

While real estate folk and construc- 
tion firms were heaving a sigh of re- 
lief, prefabricated house manufac- 
turers profited from the survey by 
learning that 37 per cent of the re- 
spondents looked askance at their 
products because they believed pre- 
fabs lacked strength. 

Early in the War 
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the U. S&S. 


veys make it unnecessary to do busi- 
but the man who rests on the findings 
y find that a competitor’s energetic sell- 


won the market 


Chamber of Commerce made a pio- 
neer survey of consumer postwar 
wants. 

This survey blazed a trail that 
private business and the Government 
quickly followed. WPB’s Office of 
Civilian Requirements recently com- 
pleted the latest survey of current 
and future consumer wants. 

These surveys admittedly could 
only tabulate wants. They could not 
project into the future the extent to 
which wants would ring up as sales 
because of the direct bearing of em- 
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ployment and consumer earnings on 
consumption. The surveys did, how- 
ever, chart optimum markets. 

They were especially helpful to 
electrical appliance manufacturers 
and dealers. When the war ended ap- 
pliance production, a study by the 
Edison Electric Institute showed that 
virtually no electrically wired homes 
were without electric irons. 











ments had made many prewar models 
obsolete. 

But business is not only interested 
in consumer wants and potential 
markets, it also is concerned about 
what the public thinks about busi- 
ness itself. 

Recognizing the need for facts on 
that subject, the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers’ public relations 


EWING ALLOWAY 


try in wartime. It was an averg e 
guess that industry had been making 
26 per cent. 

About this popular fallacy, A.N, 4 
commented: 

“Much of the criticism of industry 
profits is the result of serious wron 
impressions which business will be 
well advised to correct through 
straightforward statements using aq. 


Just the 7,000,000 marriages of the war years 


alone have created a vast new-home market 


Labor-saving gadgets will really have to be 


“automatic” to please the women of today 


As compared to this 100 per cent 
market saturation, the survey found, 
60 per cent of such homes had vacuum 
cleaners, 50 per cent had washing 
machines, and 71 per cent had re- 
frigerators. The lowest saturation 
points were: electric ranges, 12 per 
cent; oil burners, eight; and ironing 
machines, six. 

These figures were by no means 
discouraging even then to a potential 
boom, because, although refrigera- 
tors were at a 71 per cent saturation 
point, there were still 8,000,000 homes 
without them. 

But the Chamber, the Government 
and dominant factors in the electrical 
appliance industry realized prewar 
figures were obsolete. 

It was apparent that replacement 
needs had reduced saturation figures. 
The war’s 7,000,000 marriages had 
created a vast new market. Improve- 
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committee employed Opinion Re- 
search Corporation to survey a care- 
fully selected cross-section of the 
public. 

It found that 43 per cent gave busi- 
ness management the credit for this 
country’s war production job, 35 pet 
cent credited labor, 28 per cent Gov- 
ernment, and eight per cent had no 
opinion. 

The public was impressed, first, 
with the speed, volume and efficiency 
of production and, second, with the 
quick and effective change-over to 
war production. Opinion about 
whether manufacturers made too 
much profit from war work was even- 
ly divided. Business learned that peo- 
ple were uninformed or misinformed 
about profits. 

In answer to a subsequent question, 
it was the consensus that ten per 
cent would be a fair profit for indus- 
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vertising as its surest means of get- 
ting the facts before the public.” 

The A. N. A. survey showed 63 
per cent believed that fair treatment 
of labor gives a company a good repu- 
tation, while only 26 per cent at- 
tributed reputation to product, per- 
formance or value. Forty-nine per 
cent, before V-E Day, thought busi- 
ness was talking too much about post- 
war products, and_ revolutionary 
changes in products were most ex- 
pected in automobiles, electronics, 
housing and general appliances. 

A finding of the survey that has 
particular significance at this time 
was that 74 per cent of the people 
believed they would have to wait 
some while after the war for im- 
proved products. 

A. N. A. in presenting the survey 
to its members predicted public opin- 
ion surveys will “more and more af- 
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fect all phases of advertising and 
corporate policies... and supplement 
and influence our existing market 
studies on products and buying.” 
One of the questions soon to be 
answered partially at least in the na- 
tion’s men’s wear shops is, “How will 
gervice with the armed forces have 
changed the buying habits of dis- 


9 


charged veterans? 








A 


Not one out of 20 American women ever has 





SAT ae 
wre ae ed J e- 


This is a $64 question for manu- 
facturers and retailers alike. A sur- 
vey of 1,700 veterans conducted by a 
Los Angeles newspaper, covering all 
branches of the armed forces, showed 
that a G. I.’s first purchase after his 
discharge is clothing, and his second 
planned purchase is a new home. 


Furniture for the home comes 
ahead of a new car, and durable 
goods, business investment, and a 
radio follow in that order. When you 
Stop to consider that, when G. I. Joes 
break ranks, they will form a solid 
12,000,000 market, details of their 
buying preferences become vital 
business statistics. 

The survey found veterans will buy 
at least two suits, averaging $40 each 
in price. Two-thirds will acquire 
Special summer-weight suits with 


an overwhelming majority favoring 
tropical worsted. They are highly 


: 


her hair washed exclusively at beauty shops 


brand conscious, a fact attested by 
their mention of 28 different brands. 

Sport clothes will figure important- 
ly in more than nine out of ten ward- 
robes, and three-fourths of the vet- 
erans will don comfortable clothes for 
leisure hours. 

Seventy-two per cent favor brand- 
name shirts, and 42 per cent prefer 
white. Sixty-two per cent use a belt 
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only, and a mere 2.5 per cent wear 
suspenders exclusively, according to 
the survey. 

They will buy nearly three pairs of 
shoes per year per man and pay about 
$9 a pair. More than half will not 
wear winter underwear, and nearly 
as many will wear “short” pajamas 
for warm weather sleeping. Perhaps 
summing up the general effect of serv- 
ice life, more than half of the dis- 
charged veterans confessed that they 
are more particular about their ap- 
pearance than they were before they 
entered the armed forces. 

Army life may even change eating 
habits in veterans’ homes. A study 
revealed that 3,000,000 soldiers in 
239 Army posts ate 0.313 pounds a 
day when Army bread was served, and 
0.280 pounds when the commercial 
variety was doled out. One can visual- 
ize commercial bakeries advertising 
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Women wont transparency in both kitchen and 


cleaning appliances—and also less noise 


not “Like Mother Used to Bake” but 
“Like the Army Served.” 

Other studies have shown that 
Northerners have learned to eat and 
like the South’s hominy grits; the 
Midwesterner has tasted and liked 
the Easterner’s fried oysters and 
roast lamb. Women, through war 
plant experience, have developed a 
mechanical mindedness that will in- 
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fluence their buying of automatic and 
semiautomatic home equipment. In- 
come studies reveal a tremendous 
growth of the middle-income group 
that may reduce the market impor- 
tance of the previous high and low 
income groups in the peacetime era. 
Business is giving its full and serious 
attention to these studies. 

Joseph W. Holmes, president of the 
United Last Company, in a personal 
survey, talked to hundreds of service 
women and war workers. He con- 
cluded that “feet used to the easy, 
wide-fitting WAC, WAVE, nurses’ 
last or the war worker’s steel box toe, 
low heel mannish type last, will not 
be happy in narrow tread, slim meas- 
urement lests of prewar vintage.” 

Despite the large number of Ameri- 
can housewives employed outside the 
home for the duration, 81.6 per cent 

(Continued on page 84) 
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A Quiet Power 
Under the Throne 


By HERBERT COREY 


For ten years a small man has been 
sitting right at the heart of the State 
Department. Silent, inconspicuous 
and completely competent. His asso- 
ciates regard him highly. Now and 
then an associate says: 

“I have nothing to say about Dr. 
Pasvolsky.” 

Make what you like out of that. 
The associate may think that praise 
heaped on Dr. Leo Pasvolsky would 
be gilding the lily. It may be that, at 
the moment, nothing occurs to the 
associate. He may be a cautious man 
by nature. The lack of desire to say 
anything about the subject, however, 
is almost epidemic. It is the more ex- 
traordinary because certain aspects 
of the Pasvolsky case are praised 
with unanimity. It may be taken as 


' proving that his ability—his several 


abilities—is not questioned. 

He knows what is going on in the 
countries of Europe. He speaks four 
languages. He has the dossiers of 
their statesmen down to the last in- 
dictment. He is a believer in the All- 
Good but he would not sell a sand- 
wich to an emperor on credit. He 
would not be crude in his refusal, 
however. 

These statements may seem to have 
in them the seeds of controversy. Any 
other statement about Dr. Pasvolsky 
might develop the same weakness. It 
is either true or untrue that the 
United States supported Franco of 
Spain for years in defiance of every- 
thing in which Americans thought 
they believed. Membership in the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade, made up 
of Americans who fought against dic- 
tatorship and tyranny, was prac- 
tically a crime until lately. Franco’s 
position is not so good since President 
Truman joined with Stalin and Attlee 
to give him the heave-ho at Potsdam. 

But it is not proven that Dr. Pas- 
volsky helped prop Franco during his 
hectic years. It is only charged that 
he did. He is not the kind of diplomat 
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who would leave marks 
of his jimmy on the 
window sill. There may 
never have been a 
jimmy. There may 
never have been a win- 
dow sill. 

There is a deep cer- 
tainty in the minds of 
many observers, how- 
ever, that Dr. Pasvol- 
sky was in there pitch- 
ing. Faith is the evi- 
dence of things not 
seen. They believe that 
the State Department 
has been guided in 
some part by him for 
ten years. 

This belief is shared 
by those who believe 
that he—and the State 
Department—have al- 
ways been right. Both 
sides, those who are with him and 
those who are against him, agree on 
the probability that whatever it was 
our agents have been doing in Europe 
was engineered in part by Pasvolsky. 
They do not always know what part. 


Anonymous man for State 


THEY do not ever expect to know. 
If they were ever to be put in posses- 
sion of all the facts they would be 
crushed. It is an article of faith with 
them, on both sides, that he is the 
anonymous man of the State Depart- 
ment. If they were ever to find his 
footprints on the trail they would 
throw their rifles over their shoulders 
and start back home. 

All this makes him to a neutral 
observer—this neutral observer—a 
very intriguing little man. This ob- 
server confesses to an almost spon- 
taneous admiration for him and has 
not observed that stubbornness which 
others have found in him. This ob- 
server has not been subjected to what 
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fo influence America’s stand on ° 


AS fact-finder for the State Depart- 


ment, Leo Pasvolsky is in a position 


Id 
~ ie 
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afiairs—but he is ever a diploma: 


senators have described as the almost 
hypnotic quality of his competence. 
This observer has found him a kindly, 
fairly candid, reasonably reticent 
man who is a bit hard to talk to be- 
cause of his habit of going silent 
while his interviewer paws desper- 
ately for another question. This in- 
terviewer has not found in him any 
inclination to be a “yes” man, to 
nudge nearer the spotlight or to claim 
any excessive credit. 

It is hard to believe, as is rumored 
about Washington, that he is the 
Power under the Throne, occasionally 
needling the man in the chair. 

It is even harder not to believe it. 

His office equipment is almost 
meager. War agencies which are pre- 
sumably ephemeral wallow in soft 
rugs and the agents sit in leather 
chairs. Leo Pasvolsky has three high- 
ceilinged rooms on the western side 
of the old State Department build- 
ing—the one which has bumps on it 
and which still has more dignity than 
the modern marble crackerboxes— 
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An Important Message from 
Major General NORMAN T. KIRK, 


The Surgeon General, U. S. Army 


Ol hav i! loubtedly heard much 
concerning the lifficulties of re- 


' ar : 
adjustment which confront the returning 
Veteran. 
1 = ° 
Actually, ajority of our 


Veterans wv ll ret n from the War phys- 
ically fit—ready and 


civilian life again. 


: ] 
sous to take up 


Some will not be so fortunate. There 


will be thos vi ho are disable d o- « SERS 


lly nd some mentally scarred 


s Army and Navy 


eatment and care f 


physica 
The | I ted State 


provide mecical t 


the Veterans d 


our men in the services; 

..s f | a ’ 
ministration for those who are discharged 
In many cases there comes a time when, 
for sound medical reasons, it 1s best for 
the Veter to return to his home en- 


vironment 


Once at home, it I I course, the fam- 
ily’s responsibility to help him with sym- 
t back to normal 
possible. There 1s much that 
parents, wives, 


pathy and patience to g 
as fast a 
itives can do 


1 


The hi Ip which cannot be given in the 


home becomes the responsibility of 
munity, which should be prepared to 
offer such Veterans various aids, includ- 


ing: 
i. Medical advice 9 


2. Assistance in obtaining work 
which will be consistent with 
impairments. 


if needed, 


For those who return hale and he arty 
..it is the responsibility of the com- 
munity to exte nd every aid which will 
facilit ite at ipid return to everyday life. 





This may be achieved if the Veteran may 
obtain, if necessary: 


1. Help in securing employment 
through competent vocational 
counsel, 


2. Advice on legal, educational, do- 
mestic affairs and other questions. 


Many communities already offer help- 
ful services to Veterans. If yours does not, 
you—who belong to business, civic, 
church, and other community groups— 
may take the lead in establishing such as- 
sistance in your own community. If your 
town already supports Veterans Aid bu- 
reaus under various auspices, let me urge 
you to help in co-ordinating their valuable 
services, so that Veterans will have the 
best your community can give them. 

The Veteran has earned your respect. 
I know every American will want to do 
everything he can to help the Veteran to 
readjust himself to his regular civilian 
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Ask for these free booklets... Mciro- 
? litan has prepared several Booklets which con- 
tain suggestions f r the reception of retu rning 
Veterans. Send today for your free copy of the 
Booklets of particular interest to y 

she J " 


Suggestions for those in the homes of our return- 


ing Veterans— 
Booklet PA—“Coming Home” 


19eStIONS f r isinessn 1 community 





Su 
leaders— 

Booklet PB—“/)ployn 
capped Veteran” 

Booklet PC—“Re-employm 


” 
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nt of the Vet- 
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with slat blinds to keep the sun out 
and to let the heat in. He has purga- 
tory chairs for visitors and a kind of 
mahogany rack for excess callers. If 
it were not for the three charming 
and efficient secretaries who keep up 
a constant typewriter rattle, the ef- 
fect would be monastic. 


Sits in a far corner 


HE sits in the farthest corner of the 
third room behind a big desk cov- 
ered with papers in orderly piles, and 
smokes a pipe. Straight-stemmed, 
medium bowl, black rubber mouth- 
piece. No stuff for description in that 
pipe. 

His head is round and mostly bald. 
His face is wide across the cheek- 
bones. Someone called it a Muscovite 
face. 

He speaks with a crisp little edge 
on his words, which is just barely 
noticeable. He is five feet, six inches 
tall and weighs 155 pounds. That’s 
plump for his height but not un- 
comfortably plump. He has a little 
smudge of mustache and glittering 
glasses and by preference no vest. 
When he leans back in his swivel 
chair the neutral observer fears that 
he will go right over backward be- 
cause his feet are too far from the 
carpet. 

He smiles in the State Department 
way which is friendly and noncom- 
mittal. Mr. New Secretary of State 
Byrnes is disposed to swoop in and 
clean house, and the Department does 
no‘ wish to be overly committed: 

“Someone called me a gnome,” Dr. 
Pasvolsky said mildly. “I do not know 
what is a gnome. I do not even know 
how to pronounce it.” 

The “g”’ is silent, sir. 

He is a Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of State in 
charge of international or- 
ganization and security affairs. 
That does not sound like any- 
thing much to the lay ear. In 
fact, there are eight groups of 
officers in the State Depart- 
ment which cover all global 
activities. 

Dr. Pasvolsky is expected to 
know everything. His associ- 
ates say he does. 

Observe that whether he is 
regarded as the most impor- 
tant man in the State Depart- 
ment, as well as the most un- 
known, no one ever questions 
his competence. If he were less 
competent he would not be 
nearly as painful in the necks 
of his associates. They could 
gang him down. 

Hope, it has been noted, 
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springs eternal in the human breast. 

The State Department is a unique 
element of government. It has enor- 
mous power, which the rest of us do 
not always recognize. It has 150-odd 
embassies and other outposts scat- 
tered through the world. Each is 
staffed by men and women who have 
political contacts back home. Each 
has been given his or her post by 
some individual in the Department. 
Efforts to reorganize the Department 
in the past have resembled an effort 
to net electric eels. Those who do not 
wriggle out of the trap set off shocks 
like broken wires. 


Cliques in the Department 


THE members of the Department 
are often rich, well-trousered and 
coated, and have powerful relatives. 
As a more or less natural result of 
these things, the intramural com- 
petition for the good things is often 
very hot. Well-mannered, always, but 
still hot. Young, ardent, pioneering 
recruits are regarded as mantraps 
which threaten the peace of their 
elders. 

The eight divisions of the Depart- 
ment, by uniting their forces, can 
beat down or distract or sidetrack 
those who are potentially dangerous. 
The inevitable result is that the eight 
defend themselves against the new- 
comers, and occasionally skirmish 


with themselves. The teamwork, as 
those who have been looking on for 
a long time see it, is not in behalf 
of the United States, but in behalf 
of the cliques, tea-companions, and 
cozy corners of the Department, as 
worked upon by social, artistic, fi- 
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nancial, 
elements. 

Franco was recognized, not 
cause Americans thought he Tate 
recognition, but for various Teasons 
which have not yet been brought » 
into the sunlight. The French, Italian 
Yugoslav and other problems Wer 
treated in the same way. The split 
factions of Poland were juggled 4 
suit the likes or dislikes of indivig. 
uals toward Russia. Money wy 
granted, promised or withheld to big 
and little nations, not for the Unite 
good of the United States, but fm 
reasons which had their roots in fh 
fog. 

The understanding of politicg 
Washington is that Secretary ¢ 
State Byrnes knows these things anj 
is preparing to deal with them, 

Dr. Leo Pasvolsky has operated jy 
this self-seeking turmoil with asgy. 
ance and safety because he is what he 
is. One observer said after a perio 
of thought: 

“Nobody fusses with him twice.” 


business and Professions 


Exiled in a revolution 


HE was born in Pavlograd, Russia, 
in 1893. This was not long before the 
revolution of 1905 that missed fire 
The revolutionists wanted a lot of 
new liberties and did not get them 
But the Russians had not yet de. 
veloped the revolutionary pace which 
was to come later. 

Leo Pasvolsky’s father was an his 
torian, a scholar, a writer, a publish 
er, a revolutionary. After the fight 
ing was over, he was exiled. But he 
was permitted to take his family, 
furniture and books out by train, like 
any peaceful traveler. Leo was 
then 11 years old. In 1908 he 
was a good student in a gram- 
mar school in Philadelphia. In 
1916 the College of the City 
of New York gave him an 
A. B. degree. After two years 
of graduate study at Columbia 
he began to write, always on 
matters of international poli- 
tics and economics. He became 
the editor of a White Russian 
newspaper in New York City— 

“Bright,” says an associate. 
“Always bright. His facts are 
always dependable, even if one 
questions the use he makes of 
them. Always in there pitch- 
ing.” 

He traveled through Ew 
rope. Asa free-lance newspaper 
correspondent he covered the 
Peace Conference at Paris for 
the Brooklyn Eagle and the 
New York Tribune. All he has 

(Continued on page 119) 
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NEW TELEPHONES FOR YOU! 


Full speed ahead on our biggest peacetime job 

































Some highlights on our job 
for the Armed Forces 


From January 1, 1940 to June 30, 1945, 
our Government contracts a/one totaled 
almost $2,000,000 ,000—a larger amount 
than the tota/ sales of the Company dur- 
ing its first 54 years from 1869 to 1923. 
Here are a few of the items involved. 
Radar: More than 56,000 radars of 64 
types valued at almost $900,000,000. 
Gun Directors, Gun Data Computers: More 
than 1600 for aiming anti-aircraft and 
coast defense guns. 

Airborne Radio: More than 600,000 
receivers, 400,000 transmitters, 50,000 
combination receivers and transmitters. 
Tank and Artillery Radio: More than 
139,000 receivers, 74,000 transmitters. 
Microphones: More than 1,700,000. 
Headsets: More than 1,400,000. 

Cable: More than 4,300,000 miles of 
wire in lead covered cable and 63,000 
miles in Spiral-4 rubber covered cable. 
Also large quantities of field telephones, 
twitchboards, field wire and carrier 
equipment. 





V 7HEN the war ended, Western Electric, to the ex- 
tent permitted by war regulations, had already 
made a start on its regular job — supplying the equip- 
ment the Bell System needs to give you telephone service. 


Today, conveyors like this are carrying thousands of 
new telephones. 


But it takes far more than just telephones to provide 
service. It takes cable, central office equipment and many 
other complex items that cannot be produced and fitted 
into the System overnight. To get back into full produc- 
tion of these things, and provide maximum employment, 
reconversion was started the moment the war ended—with 
every available mechanic engaged on a seven-day basis. 


Western Electric, supply unit of the Bell System, is now 
tackling the biggest peacetime job in its history. Fur- 
nishing materials and equipment to meet the System’s 
immediate needs — and then to carry out the System’s 
$2,000,000,000 post-war construction program—promises 
a volume of production greater than in any peacetime 
year and a level of employment higher than in the years 
immediately preceding the war. 


It’s mighty good to be back on our old job — and you 
can count on us to make up for shortages caused by four 
years of war just as fast as is humanly possible. 


Western Electric 


SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 


Buy all the Victory Bonds you can 
—and keep them! 
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“| Saw It at 


the BANK” 


By FLORENCE BROBECK 


Atrsoucu the recent opening of 
a home furnishing show in one of 
New York’s oldest savings banks may 
be regarded as a colorful straw in the 
wind which blows around bankers’ 
heads, it is not a lone straw. 

The exhibit, Rooms With a For- 
ward View, at The Bank for Savings 
is one of many such undertakings 
which progressive financial institu- 
tions are now offering. It all comes 
under the head of community service, 
or, in some banks, as real estate, 
mortgage loan and account promo- 
tion. 

What led to home decorating dis- 
plays in savings banks, and where the 
trend may eventually lead is a sub- 
ject for more than idle speculation. 
Present activities indicate that the 
bankers’ concern in the problems of 
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the American family is increasing. 
This is important to returning sol- 
diers who hope to marry and have a 
home, and to the thousands who have 
been waiting for the day when “we 
can build our new home.” 

The new trend started during the 
last depression when the banks, re- 
opened, felt the need of making 
friends with the community again. 
Many, for the first time, began news- 
paper advertising and institutional 
promotion in magazines. George L. 
Colby, President of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Port Jervis, N. Y., was 
one banker who urged advertising as 
a means of establishing good will be- 
tween the bank and its community. 
He said in an article addressed to 
bankers in 1938: 

“After a lifetime of supposing that 


The living-room caused 
the most comment and 
attracted more visitor, 
than any other part of 
the furnishings display 


MARBLE busts and granite 
walls give way to student art 
shows and modern home 
displays—with surprising 


results to all concerned 
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lephones. It looks much like an 


@Here’s somet y new in te 


ordinary phone—hut. this phone needs no batteries or other outside 
power. And that meant a lot wherever battles were fought. 
and talk. 


No power failures to worry about. The trouble, though, is that such 


Just connect two phones together with a pair of wires 


“sound-powered” phones must be made with great precision. Ordi- 
nary molding processes just wouldn't do. 

So RCA engineers brought their problem to No. | Plastics Avenue. 
Result: a battle station telephone that can take it and still dish out 
the orders. The Navy tests it by dropping it down a 6-foot chute at 
an 80-degree angle. 

cc J 


perfected during the 


.S complete plastics service—with many new techniques 


war—iS ready to serve all industry in the 


planning of better peacetime products. Bring your plastics problem 


toG. E.—the world’s largest manufacturer of finished plastics prod- 
ucts. Write to Plastics Divisions, General Electric Company, | Plastics 
Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 
é F it j ral | 
Hear the General | EVERYTHING IN 
radio programs: “7 G-l 
All-Girl Orchestra’ Sunda 
10 p. m. EWT, NBC. “7 2 
World Today” news ry 


weekday6:45p.ni. EWT. CBS 
“G-E House Party” every 
weekday 4 p.m. EWT, CBS 





G-E Complete Service — Everything in Plastics 


Backed by 51 years of experience. Plastics are not new 
to General Electric. We’ve been designing and manufac- 
turing such products ever since 1894. 


G-E Design and Enginecring Service. Our own industrial 
designers and engineers work together. Result: plastics 
parts that are both scientifically sound and good-looking 


G-E Mold Service. Fully equipped toolrooms. Skilled 
craftsmen with an average precision mold experience 
of 12 G-E 
longer life. 


years. molds are chromium plated for 


G-E Quality Control. Our plastic products may pass 
through as many as 160 inspections and analyses. Negli- 
gible Army-Navy rejections. 


G-E Research works continually to develop new plastics 
materials, processes, applications. 


G-E Manufacturing Facilities are available for all types 
of plastic parts—for compression, injection, transfer, 
extrusion, cold molding, for both high and low pressure 
laminating, and fabricating. 


GENERAL €2 ELECTRIC 


CD45-A4 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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everybody knew what the banks do 
and how essential they are, we had 
a rude shock. It turned out that the 
neighbors did not understand us, after 
all. Today, to supply the sort of 
service that will tie us closely to the 
largest number of people is our pur- 
pose. We operate several activities 
which cannot possibly yield a profit 
comparable with the thought and ef- 
fort they command. Nevertheless, 
these are worth while because they 
bring people into the bank, into con- 
tact with our officers and tellers, tie 
them to us as an institution. ... It is 
only half of the job for a bank to pro- 
vide the assorted services (school 
savings, trust department, small loans 
department, etc.). To complete the 
job it is necessary to inform the pub- 
lic frequently and persistently. So we 
advertise regularly in the local news- 
papers.” 


Advertising war effort 


MORE recently, the Citizens and 
Southern National Bank of Georgia 


made banking history by its series of | 


newspaper advertisements consisting 
entirely of display editorials touching 
on the various phases of the war ef- 
fort. Their editorial significance was 
so clearly. defined that many news- 


papers carried them on editorial | 


pages, the only advertisement on the 
page. In the course of the campaign, 
the bank’s deposits increased 70 per 
cent. 

Many of the people who came to 
open accounts stated frankly that 
they liked the spirit of the advertise- 
ments, and that they wanted to do 
business with the bank. The advertis- 
ing paid, not only in cash dividends, 
but also in establishing community 
good will. 

In the same spirit of wanting the 
community to know the bank better, 
the Liberty National Bank and Trust 
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Company, of Louisville, Ky., made a 
motion picture of its varied activities 
including its staff at work, lines of 
depositors at its windows, and every- 
thing else connected with its day-to- 
day life. Originally put together to 
improve employee relations, this film 
became a valuable promotion piece to 
the public. 

But more than display advertising 
and promotion movies was needed to 
strengthen bank relationships with 
the neighbors and to extend bank 
business deeper into community life. 
The country’s growing interest in 
home building provided an oppor- 
tunity. 

The depression proved the old-style 
lump sum mortgage a pretty poor 
financial risk. A loan of $2,000 on a 
piece of property originally worth 
$6,000 remained at $2,000 for re- 
newal after renewal. In the depres- 
sion years, when the investor needed 
his cash, he had no way to get it ex- 
cept to foreclose or otherwise obtain 
title, only to find usually that the 


























property had depreciated much lowe, 
than its boom-time value and then to 
a still lower slump-time value, 


New type house financing 


THIS situation, and the Federal Hons. 
ing Administration, brought many 
bankers and others to a new concept 
of real estate loans—insurable mort. 
gages, the capital and the intereg 
safeguarded. The depression algo 
showed bankers that they must haye 
someone in their organization for 
appraisals who had a better know. 
edge, not only of real estate Values, 
but of building and construction. 
By 1938 various associations of 
building material manufacturers and 
other agencies were erecting “model 
towns” and settlements of sample 
houses to show just how much of a 
home could be built for $2,000, $5,000 
and other sums. Frequent references 
in public forums, magazines and 
newspaper articles and on the radio 
(Continued on page 90) 
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This large, attractive bedroom— 





with gay chintz, white rugs, and 
comfortable furniture—pleased 
New Yorkers who were used to 


cramped apartment rooms 
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Window shopping produces sales 
there’s no question about that. 

But why not go further? Why not 
say “come right in” by providing a 
clear view of tables and counters of 
merchandise . . . by revealing the 
attractiveness and cleanliness of your 
store . . . by capitalizing on the at- 
traction of seeing customers buying ? 


These are reasons why the Visual 








VISU& 


Copyright 1943 
iibbey - Owens - Ford 
Glass Company 
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Front is being used today — and 
planned for tomorrow—to bring in 
more business. There are operating 
benefits, too. The clear glass front 
floods the interior with natural day- 
light; at night acts as a mammoth 
lighted display. 

A Visual Front cleans easily, 
quickly, thoroughly —. without harm 


to its finish. And it keeps its luster 


























in spite of constant weather exposure. 

Our Visual Front booklet contains 
pertinent information that you and 
your architect will find valuable in 
planning your next storefront. It’s 
packed with design ideas and helpful 
facts on types of glass. Write for your 
copy, to Libbey*Owens:Ford Glass 
Company, 75105 Nicholas Building, 


Toledo 3, Ohio. 








LIBBEY’ OWENS ° FORD 
a Gneat Name m GLASS 














Tie PICTURE of Philip Murray, 
president of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, leaving the White 
House with his arm around Ira 
Mosher, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, both 
sharing the same umbrella, was one 
which news photographers failed to 
get. Had the papers had a chance to 
title such a shot, some editor might 
have called it “Peace—It’s Wonder- 
ful!” 

Just ahead of the Murray-Mosher 
entente walked Eric Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, and William Green, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor. They were old friends who 
had long worked together. 

This scene symbolizes the change 
which has been gradually taking 
place in labor-management relations 
over the past 12 years. Prior to 12 
years ago, spokesmen for labor and 
industry would not have been seen 
fraternizing. Their organizations 
would have frowned upon such action. 

This year, only William Green op- 
erated under a non-fraternization or- 
der—and not against industry but 
against CIO. AFL’s Executive Coun- 
cil had not wanted him to become too 
intimate with Philip Murray. 

The quartet had just come from a 
meeting with President Truman, Sec- 
retary of Labor Schwellenbach and 
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Reconversion Director Snyder. The 
meeting had been called to plan a 
conference of labor and industry at 
which new ways to handle labor-man- 
agement problems will be worked out. 

The first meeting of this labor- 
management conference will be held 
in Washington either October 29 or 
November 5. 


A jerry-built structure 


NEW rules are badly needed because 
government machinery for handling 
labor relations is a jerry-built struc- 
ture involving an uncoordinated lot 
of agencies which multiplied rapidly 
during the war years, and even before. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
was the first outstanding example of 
a labor board set up outside the De- 
partment of Labor to deal with indus- 
trial disputes. 

In its independence it followed the 
precedent of the National Mediation 
Board which functions exclusively for 
the railway industry. 
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The National War Labor Board 
followed the independent pattern of 
NLRB. 

Gradually, functions of the Labor 
Department were transferred to out- 
side agencies. When the war ended, 
the United States Employment Ser- 
vice, Apprenticeship Training, and 
Unemployment Compensation were 
among the transferred labor func- 
tions administered by Paul V. McNutt 
in one or the other of his several ca- 
pacities. 

Smaller labor agencies were set up 


independently or were set up as ad-, 


juncts of war agencies. The Fait 
Employment Practices Committee 
was independent. The War Produc- 
tion Board administered a series of 
labor services, which included a labor 
advisory committee and a Production 
Drive Committee, whose function was 
to organize labor-management com- 
mittees in war plants throughout the 
country. A Labor Advisory Commit 
tee operated in the Office of Price 
Administration. The War Manpower 
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Because—there is no match for Burroughs 
machines . . . built with precision to operate 
with precision . . . designed to provide long 
and dependable service. 


Because—there is no equal to the range of 


3 Uj R x0 J g 4 S _ the Burroughs line . . . machines for practically 


every purpose ... machines specifically de- 


) MACH j 4 - S signed for specific jobs . . . machines flexibly 
designed for versatility of application. 

AR E P R E F E R R E D Because—there is no rival to the Burroughs 

maintenance service . . . prompt, dependable 

W H ER EVE R YO U G0 and efficient . . . organized to give Burroughs 

nn owners freedom from mechanical interruptions, 


to insure them the fullest use of their machines. 


Because—there is no equivalent to Burroughs 
counsel ... technical he!p by machine accounting 
men with years of experience in planning effi- 
cient applications and installations for all types 


of businesses. 


— BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
0 
=e DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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Commission had a Management- 
Labor Policy Committee with status 
and powers fixed by Congress. The 
War Department maintained labor re- 
lations experts. The Navy Depart- 
ment’s labor relations experts took 
orders from admirals. Even the De- 
partment of Agriculture had an Office 
of Labor, and a special interest in 
migratory farm labor. 

The Wage-Hour Division was one 
of the few New Deal agencies which 
continued to be administered under 
the direction of the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Confusion was added to loca! strike 
situations when government inter- 
vention could be initiated from a doz- 
en or more government agencies. An 
employer with labor troubles might 
hear from one or more representa- 
tives of NLRB, NWLB, the Concilia- 
tion Service of the Department of 
Labor, Army, Navy, WPB, OPA, 
WMC, FEPC, USES, WFA, Selective 
Service, the Department of Justice, 
the Department of the Interior, the 
Maritime Commission, the War Ship- 
ping Administration, the Office of 
Economic Siabilization, and even 
from the White House. 

This hodge-podge of machinery 
kept labor-management disputes 
within bounds during the war. Patri- 
otic motives helped, as did labor’s 
no-strike pledge. But the end of the 
war automatically ended labor’s no- 
strike pledge as well as some of the 
Government’s war emergency ma- 
chinery. At the same time economic 


forces dammed up during the conflict 
are being released, one by one. With 
loss of overtime pay due to the re- 
duction of work hours to 40 a week, 
take-home pay based on wage rates is 
generally not sufficient to keep up 
with the increased cost of living. 


Labor has a high goal 


IF WE are to believe the statement 
of Reconversion Director Snyder 
that an increase of 50 per cent in 
American standards of living is com- 
ing, wages must be boosted consider- 
ably. Labor already has adopted a 
50 per cent increase in wages as 
its new goal. Already the Railroad 
Brotherhoods are demanding a 25 per 
cent wage increase from the country’s 
carriers. Even if employers would 
agree to a gradual wage increase of 
this size, the problem of making the 
adjustment in an orderly manner 
would be gigantic. Even if we were to 
assume that labor and management 
would henceforth function as part- 
ners in enterprise, the ordinary hu- 
man arguments that arise between 
partners in any undertaking could 
produce tremors that would shake our 
economy. 

Nobody wants that. Everybody 
would like to avoid a series of strikes 
and lockouts similar to those which 
tied up industry after World War I. 
The goal today is peace—a reason- 
able amount of it—in postwar rela- 
tions between labor and industry. 

Yet the United States does not 





The jerry-built house of current labor relations is due for 


a new foundation and some streamlined face-lifting 
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want labor-industry peace on 
same terms as those which Prevail jy 
Soviet Russia. Strikes are barred jp 
Russia because the State runs even, 
thing. The United States is ple 

to democracy, to free enterprise, to 
free labor, and the right to strike} 
still labor’s privilege. 

Labor’s right to bargain—and bg, 
gain collectively—for a share in the 
wealth produced in industry is part 9 
our free enterprise system. This ¢gp. 
flict of interests goes on and on like 
Tennyson’s brook. Like the brook, this 
conflict must be kept within bounds, 
yet it must not be dammed up fo 
long or it will break its bonds. 

It was against this background that 
President Truman called the gathep. 
ing of labor and industry spokesme, 
on that rainy August afternoon to ap. 
range the coming conference. 

“Let’s get together,” he told them, 
“Let’s work out a plan.” 

The conference will be a gathering 
of labor and industry at which goy. 
ernment will act as host. It will not he 
a tripartite meeting with Government 
deciding all disputes by joining with 
one side or the other. The objective 
is voluntary agreement. 

Probably nine or eleven delegates 
will represent each side. The labor 
side will include representatives 6f 
AFL, CIO, the United Mine Workers, 
the Railroad Brotherhoods and the 
independent unions. If a _ no-strike 
pledge is to come out of the confer 
ence, the Government wants nto 
strong organization left out. 

It seems evident that “farmer” and 
“consumer” groups as such wilil not be 
invited to participate. This limitation 
is expected to limit controversial is 
sues. The conference will have a man- 
sized job, no matter what steps are 
taken to simplify it. 


Complexity may continue 


EVEN the labor bureaus which dis- 
appear with the elimination of the 
war agencies which sponsored them 
will contribute to future complexities 
because it may be advisable to con- 
tinue some of their ideas and pro- 
grams, particularly those which are 
sound investments for the creation of 
national wealth. It may be wise, for 
instance, to continue, either in the 
Department of Commerce or in the 
Department of Labor, the work of 
WPB in stimulating increased pro- 
duction through labor-management 
plant committees. Some employers 
have resisted such committees on the 
ground that they are an invasion of 
management prerogatives, but other 
employers have found that it pays to 
enlist worker cooperation and re 
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POWER...FOR THE WHEELS OF PROGRESS! 


America’s railroads ... with nearly one- 
third fewer locomotives, 
fifth fewer passenger cars, one-f« irth 
and 427,903 fewer 
men... hauled, in 1944 alone, nearly 
twice the freight, and more than twice 
the passengers carried in 1918, the 
peak year of the First World War. And 
94 per cent of the locomotives that 
did this gigantic job were powered by 
Bituminous Coal. 


almost one- 


fewer freight cai 


Improved Digestion for Iron Horses 
Possessing almost 50 per cent greater 
tractive power than the iron horses of 
25 years ago, the coal-consuming loco- 
motives of today will, in turn, be super- 
seded by still more powerful, smoke 


. . thanks 


less locomotives tomorrow . 


to greatly improved combustion prom- 
ised by Bituminous Coal research. 


That Old Black Magic... 


Bituminous Coal’s vast contribution to 
the progress of America’s railroads is 
restricted only by the ingenuity of 
man. A ton of coal is essential to the 
manufacture of every ton of steel used 
in the fabrication of rails, rolling stock, 
and bridges. From coal is generated 
the electricity that lights and air-condi- 
tions the trains; that activates the auto- 
matic switches and signal equipment. 
From coal come paints and plastics, the 
dyes, nylons and other fabrics that help 
give luxury cars their color and comfort. 

Coal heats 4 out of 7 of our homes 

. and 62 per cent of all of America’s 


electrical energy is generated from 
Bituminous Coal. Touched by the 
magic wand of chemistry, it produces 
more than 200,000 useful products, in- 
cluding high-octane gasoline, sulfa 
drugs, anesthetics, antiseptics, vita- 
mins, aspirin, and insecticides. 


Coal... the Mightiest Mineral 


American civilization depends on our 
3.000-year treasure trove of Bitumi- 
nous Coal .. . on the industry that last 


year powered our war effort with more 


coal than has ever been mined in any 
year, in any country. . . . Out of every 
dollar of Bituminous Coal sales, at the 
mines, on the average the miners re- 
ceive over 60 cents in wages—the mine 
owners receive about 2 cents profit. 


Brruminovus Coax INSTITUTE 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 











sponsibility for lowering production 
costs. 

Major policy decisions are involyeg 
when it comes to the questions of 
whether independent labor agencies 
such as NLRB, FEPC, and USES 
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statistics now gathered by WPB, by 
the Social Security Board, by NWLB 
and by the Department of Commengg 
should be coordinated under the By 
reau of Labor Statistics; whethe 
special services relating to health, 
feeding, education, training and houg: 
ing of workers should be consolidate 
within the Department of Labor, 

The problem is complicated by the 
question of whether to set up a De 
partment of Welfare and transfer tg 
it special services for women and chi 
dren now administered by the De 
partment of Labor. 


CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 
1, Fact. After Pearl Harbor, the Army 





WLB affects labor disputes 


secretly installed troops, air bases | and LIQUIDATION of the National War 
bristling defense works to protect Lake Labor Board is one of the major prob- 
Superior shipping ... but no enemy attack lems of the Administration. It will 
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was ever made. At stake was 85% of all iron continue to settle disputes, under 


re going to U. S. steel mills, shipped from : pa 
KEL PI Executive Order 9017 and the War 
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the Lake Superior region—much of it from 








Duluth and Superior. Northern Pacific, Labor Disputes Act, until six months 
U which hauls ore to dockside from the Cuyuna after the formal proclamation of the 
4 Range, salutes the Army and the Twin Ports end of the war. Its functions undef 
| for a great victory, well earned. the wage stabilization program of the 
t 2. Fact. This ‘“‘reservoir”’ is Lake Superior, Oct. 2, 1942, Act of Congress, govern- 
world’s largest body of fresh water. Water ing wage increases which require 
from the lake miraculously clean, soft, and price adjust ments, will continue until 


ice-cold—is drawn directly into city mains June 30, 1946. But in the enforcement 


of compliance it is already losing its 
war momentum. The President still 
has the right to seize plants of em- 
ployers who refuse to comply with 


through intake pipes running a quarter-mile 


out from shore. 


3. Fiction. The Mackinaw, most powerful 


ice breaker afloat, serves more important 
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~ needs. Launched last December, it immce- 
© CRACKED ICE prRopuceD By diately freed four seagoing freighters, built board orders, but it seems unlikely he 
wa fash in booming shipyards of the Twin Ports, for will exercise it except in rare emer- 
} FACT OR FICTION ? ocean service. By ramming passages in winter gencies. 
: } kinaw weeks to the sis Sin ee 
, “se the Mackinay aye ea weeks to th Meanwhile, although workers are 
Pee iy age Sah oe —_ Pin a | cautious about striking when jobs 
oI ore, COal, grain, Hour, gasoline and otner . 
products to and from the Twin Ports... and ) aan ; wht , the unions ire not renew 
thus add still more traffic at America’s ing their no-strike pledge. They are 
second busiest harbor. not again relinquishing their major 
4, Fact. Clean, pollen-free air in this region, economic weapon without getting 
x which gives hay-fever sufferers blessed relief, something of value in return. The 
has helped make tourist business a majo NWLB evolved out of such an ex- 
industry, ranking with such others as stecl change of equities. A labor board for 
* n wire prod ; ing ‘friverat S | POY - ; 
—<, and wire products, fishing, refrigerators, and the reconversion period and beyond 





p ec ens Ss. / Tr r, North 
marine cngines. After victory, Northern may grow out of the management- 




































































OP ONE Pacific trains will again carry thousands to 
Osnesres "PORTS SeUnYRY. this lovely, “‘sneeze-proof”’ vacationland. labor conference. : 

‘ FACT OR FICTION ? Groundwork for a mutually satis- 
; Se ee factory procedure for handling labor 
; ———— ¢ a ow A DA — —_——— disputes and at the same time pro- 
} Meas Asean. gue es woe a neni haem “\ a! 7 Za viding protection for real wages and 
‘ move BpgPORANE xo , Legon FH preventing either inflation or defla- 
, “eg JN alto pe Ki may) tion can be laid by the coming labor- 
Yee So wale, Wait 5 ws “MINNEAPOLIS Sy \\ management conference, if expecta- 
. é | a f mo AN : tions are fulfilled. Congress may be 
3 eS wie 1.05 , CHICAGO asked to give legal force to the agreé- 





ments reached. 
However, it is unlikely that the con- 
ference will agree to a wholesale re- 
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Large or small, your business runs on 
facts and figures. A Marchant special- 
ist will be glad to analyze the figure 
work of your business and make de- 
tailed recommendations that will help 
you to get more figure facts quicker 
and at less cost. 





You’ll like him, too, because he knows his own 
business and is therefore able to make construc- 
tive, helpful suggestions about yours where the 
two coincide. That’s in the field of figures — pay 
rolls, mark-ups, expense distribution, costs— any 
figuring where there’s a premium on accuracy, 








He talks your language, having a 
broad business training ... probably 
with accounting or engineering back- 
ground. Further, he will utilize our na- 
tional organization which for 35 years 
has been improving figure methods in 
every kind of business. 


NOW AVAILABLE WITHOUT 


speed, and economy with simplicity of operation. 

This man is successful because he unfailingly 
guides business managers over reliable short- 
cuts that save manhours and mistakes — mean- 
ing money. He is the Marchant representative, 
and you'll find him right there in the phone book. 


















sett 


The 20 Points of Superiority of the 
Marchant Calculator make business 
shortcuts possible and are the basis of 
his system. The Marchant specialist 
never makes extravagant claims but 
proves to your satisfaction every point 
that will add to your profit. 


PRIORITY 


~ (MAKCHANT .7z...7 CALCULATORS 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY * Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S.A. 


Sales Agencies 


and Manufacturer's 


Service Stations in all 


Principal 


Cities Give Service Everywhere 
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IT TAKES PRECISION TO MAKE HISTORY 


IT TAKES PRECISION to make history. And it takes infinite skill to 
build the precision tools that are making history today in the mass 
production of trucks, automobiles, ships, aircraft, tractors—and the 
many products of American industry. Detroit Tap & Tool Co. is 
proud of its precision craftsmanship, for its Taps, Hobs, Gages, and 
Special Threading Tools of unerring, split-hair accuracy help speed 
production and cut costs. 

This same fine quality of workmanship will help make better prod- 
ucts on tomorrow’s assembly lines for better living and faster trans- 
portation. The precision skill of Detroit Tap & Tool Co. is at the 
service of manufacturers designing better living for tomorrow, 


BRING TOMORROW’S GAGING AND THREADING PROBLEMS TO US TODAY 


Write for your copy of the free booklet, ‘*‘Threads Ja 
of Destiny,” using your company letterhead. This _f" 


2 
complete study traces the development of the | oe j 


machine screw thread through the centuries. sa | 
a Yana atl 
sa F & EBAeA.-C 0. 
8432 BUTLER AVENUE * DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN = =—__es_aasrte ae 


GROUND TAPS « GROUND THREAD HOBS « THREAD GAGES + SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 








vision of labor law as proposed by the 
sponsors of the Hatch-Burton-Bay 
bill. Such an ambitious program coyjlg 
easily wreck the conference’s chaneeg 
of accord. 

Without attempting to predict the 
recommendations which this confer. 
ence ultimately may make to the 
President and to Congress, it is cer. 
tainly a possibility that the principles 
of the labor-management charter 
which the heads of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the 
AFL and the CIO signed this spring 
will come up for reconsideration, 

Signing of the charter was a step 
toward the conference idea. As a mat- 
ter of fact, White House sponsorship 
for the charter program was consid- 
ered. Among the reasons for rejecting 
it was a belief that labor and man. 
agement would be wiser to form a 
partnership independent of Govern- 
ment, avoiding any tripartite ar. 
rangement which would permit the 
White House to dominate proceedings 
and determinations. 


Many organization jealousies 


IT WAS asking too much, however, 
to expect a labor-management char- 
ter to submerge all the jealousies, 
frictions and conflicting ideologies 
which have made the various labor 
and industry groups the individual in- 
stitutions which they are today. It 
became evident before long, particu- 
larly after the NAM raised objections 
to the charter and the AFL Execu- 
tive Council told President Green that 
he was getting too friendly with the 
CIO, that only the Government, act- 
ing as host, could bring all the parties 
together to iron out specific problems. 

Reaching some agreement is as im- 
portant to the conferees as to the pub- 
lic. Both sides face the alternative 
that, if they don’t agree, the Govern- 
ment must perforce step in with a 
program of its own. Some persons in 
the Unived States would welcome an 
im asse because they favor more in- 
tensive state control of the economic 
structure, but the leaders of Gov- 
ernment, labor and industry are sin- 
cerely eager to maintain democratic 
control of labor relations, 

There are many points of agree- 
ment between organized labor and 
organized industry that will facilitate 
further agreement. Both are com- 
mitted to capitalism, to a system of 
free enterprise. Both fear inflation 
and deflation. Both have an interest 
in property rights, especially if one 
includes labor’s claim to a property 
right in the job. Both have an interest 
in human rights, although labor in- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Cotton’s Market 








Southern cotton’s market is as big as the globe 
and as widespread as its two billion people. And 
so it will be for many years to come. 

Not only because there'll be an unprecedented 
demand for the good cotton textiles of the South, 
but also because American ingenuity is finding 
dozens of promising new uses for King Cotton. 


There will be cotton insulation for postwar 


homes... stronger cotton cord for postwar auto- 
mobile tires ... cotton laminated plastic ... cotton 
paste ... to mention only a few of the bright 


spots on cotton’s prospect list. 


OSES 
aS ae 


ie: - 


As cotton men look to the future with confi- 
dence, so do all Southern manufacturers, mer- 
chants and farmers. And no wonder! 

For only the Southland offers the unique com- 
bination of mild climate, fertile soil, rich natural 
resources, good labor supply . . . and the depend- 
able, efficient all-weather mass transportation ser- 
vice of the 8,000-mile Southern Railway System. 

Maybe your postwar markets will look better 
if you, too... Look Ahead . . . Look South! 


CrmeeT &. Peorrrnns 
= 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Common Sense 
and Veterans 


By Major ALFRED FLEISHMAN 


REALISM and good manners will do won- 
ders in solving the so-called “problem” of 


returning service men—if there is one! 


Tae ARMED forces deny that vet- 
erans as a group will constitute a 
“problem” to the community or to the 
business and industrial life of the na- 
tion. This is not to deny, however, 
that individuals among the veterans 
will have problems. Some men, as a 
result of their war experience, will 
have acquired new and sometimes 
strange habits, just as the majority 
will have gained maturity, learned 
new skills and found new indepen- 
dence. 

Many will continue to view civilian 
life through the eyes of a soldier long 
after they have shed their uniforms. 
Learning the business of war was the 
remotest thing from their minds a 
few years back, but when it became 
their sole occupation it created prob- 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. 


Victory banquets are not suitable 


substitutes for a job and security 


lems. There is, however, nothing ab- 
normal, unusual, or disturbing about 
this. The majority of people even in 
civilian life get upset or disturbed by 
almost any kind of drastic change. It 
requires the application of under- 
standing, common sense, intelligent 
planning and time to overcome these 
conditions. 

In dealing with the returned vet- 
eran a realistic view of the over-all 
picture is important. It is generally 
~ agreed that the veterans of World 
am War II represent the greatest poten- 
tial political, social and economi¢ 
forces extant in the nation in our 
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‘ected or felt as yet. When finally 
crystallized, however, it will vary di- 
rectly with their intelligent reception, 
reintegration and readjustment into 
the American community. 

Personnel and industrial relations 
officials have already found that by 
far the majority of returning veterans 
fnd it relatively easy to adjust to 
civilian occupations. Those who re- 
quire special handling, however, may 
tax to the limit the ingenuity and pa- 
tience of everyone with whom they 
come in contact. 

Negative experiences with a rela- 
tive few should not be allowed to pre- 
judice the entire group nor should it 
give a distorted approach or point of 
view. 


Rekindle ambition 


THESE are important basic princi- 
ples which must be kept in mind when 
dealing with the returned soldier. 
Every means of providing new mo- 
tivations and objectives must be 
sought. Opportunities for achieving 
self-reliance and self-respect should 
be available. 

The veteran’s interest in his own 
future must be rekindled. He must be 
approached as flesh and blood and not 
as a Statistic. 

Direct contact experience with 
‘large numbers of veterans during 
the past two years has indicated that 
there are many viewpoints which con- 
stitute a general pattern of some of 
the likes and dislikes of men in the 
armed forces and their relationship 
to industry ... and the all-important 
job. Summarized, they boil down to 
the following, which are by no means 
intended as a complete listing of all 
the soldier’s points of view, but rath- 
er has meaning only as it applies to 
industry and business. 


1, Job placement is important. The 
kind of job a man does, dependent 
upon his capabilities and disabilities, 
is often a determining factor in his 
readjustment. Careful study and test- 
ing may be necessary to relate the 
veteran’s desires and possibilities to 
the specific job in which he will “find 
himself.”’ 


2. The job must be one in which the 
veteran feels he is doing a full day’s 
work regardless of any disability. 
The feeling of self-reliance and the 
ability to be self-sustaining are essen- 
tial to any long-term satisfactions. 


3. But this does not mean coddling 
or patronizing. The majority will re- 
sent any attitude which will imply 
“doing a favor.” The few who pre- 


sent a contrary picture must be firm- 
ly and positively informed of their 
responsibilities to become productive 
individuals at the earliest possible 
moment. The nation appreciates their 
sacrifice, but no good purpose will be 
served if they are allowed to become 
shiftless and purposeless individuals. 
A real service in counseling can be 
performed for the veteran if this 
point is carefully driven home. 


4. The veteran may not fit into the 
first job. Study him and the job, re- 
membering that it sometimes takes 
time to get back into the swing of 
things again. The job should be as im- 
portant as the one he left whenever 
possible. If it is not, loss of confidence 
in his own ability becomes progres- 
Sively worse. 

In one significant study it developed 
that the veterans who constituted 
“problems” had been given “sit- 
down” jobs as stock clerks, and so on, 
in the mistaken notion that this was 
better for a man returning from war. 
These men had previously held jobs 
which called for considerable expend- 
iture of energy. A study of another 
organization which had relatively 
few difficulties with veterans indi- 
cated that an effort had been made 
to place former employees in the 
same active type of jobs they had 
held previous to their military serv- 
ice. Remember it may be the job, not 
the man! 


5. Personnel officials should have 
an open door at all times to the vet- 
eran. They should make themselves 
available for consultation and advice. 
The veterans should be encouraged to 
“come in and talk it over’ any time. 
Many problems can be spotted and 
averted in this manner. Personnel 
officials should read everything they 
can get their hands on about the vet- 
eran’s experiences, thoughts and 
problems. Discussions within the of- 
fice should be the means of dissemi- 
nating the acquired information. 


6. Whenever possible, qualified 
veterans should be placed in the per- 
sonnel office. When properly trained, 
they are ideal for dealing with vet- 
erans, especially those who are on the 
road to becoming “problems.” 


7. Nothing takes the place of a per- 
sonal interest in the veteran’s return. 
A welcome by ‘“‘top-side”’ officials in 
the nature of a personal note or an 
invitation to drop in, goes a long way. 
When highly placed officials find it 
possible to visit the ex-soldier at his 
bench or station in the office or plant, 
it is remembered for a long time. The 
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first reception is extremely impor- 
tant. 


8. Study the GI Bill and all other 
state and national legislation dealing 
with the veteran. Have some com- 
petent employee become familiar 
with the highlights of the laws and 
also know where to get detailed in- 
formation so that advice can be given 
to the veteran who needs it. 


9. Make no promises that cannot 
be kept. Discussions with the veteran 
about his future should be as realistic 
as possible. To do otherwise only 
postpones and accentuates the trou- 
ble. 


10. Find out what the veteran’s job 
in the Army was, and make use of it 
whenever possible. Tell him about it. 
It will help him to feel that an im- 
portant part of his life has not been 
tossed away. It will help him also in 
reorienting his feeling toward those 
who “stayed home.” Many carry a 
bitter feeling of resentment which 
hinders readjustment. 


11. Provide a retraining and in- 
service program so that those who 
show ability and aptitude may win 
advancement. 


12. Organize shop and plant com- 
mittees of foremen and key personnel 
to discuss individual or group prob- 
lems, techniques and developments. 
Encourage open discussion in the 
group—but point to the need of no 
discussion of individual’s difficulties 
outside the group. Many experiences 
can be used to good advantage. 


13. Beware of questionnaires! The 
average veteran is allergic to them. 
Get as much information as possible 
from forms already filled out by the 
veteran and obtain the balance 
through personal interviews. 


14. Be on constant guard against 
employees who tend to aggravate the 
veteran’s condition. For example if 
the veteran cannot tolerate sudden 
noises, the unthinking employee who 
ridicules him for his reactions may 
cause serious trouble. There may be 
many variations to this but in all 
cases foremen and workers must be 
educated constructively and given un- 
derstanding of the condition and how 
they are aggravating it. 


15. Keep in contact with commun- 
ity and veteran’s information serv- 
ices, in addition to the other agencies 
dealing with veterans. Get all the in- 
formation they have and pass on any 
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“That makes us partners, sonny 





Ai owt inflammable 
rubbish out of attics, 
basements and storerooms 
—and taking other meas- 
ures to prevent fires — makes us all part- 
ners in combatting one of the deadliest, 
costliest enemies of man. 

Fire losses have almost doubled in the 
past ten years — yet nine out of ten are 
preventable. Therefore, guard against fire 
constantly — and be sure you have the 
best possible fire insurance and extended 
coverage protection. 

Hardware Mutuals policy back of the 
policy assures complete protection through 
full standard policies. It also offers added 
benefits of untold value in time 
of need; expert immediate service 
of full-time representatives from 
coast to coast; prompt claim pay- 
ments without red tape; friendly 


National Fire 
Prevention Week | 
October 7-13 


| consideration of all prob- 
lems from your point of view 
| ... And careful selection 
of risks has made possible 

the return of $93,000,000 in dividend sav- 
ings to policyholders since organization! 
Nearly half a million Hardware Mutuals 


policyholders have found the policy back of 


the policy the answer to their need for the 
utmost in insurance protection and serv- 
ice, at the lowest possible cost — whether 
for fire, automobile workmen’s compen- 
sation, liability, burglary or other types of 
insurance. For a perfect solution of your 
insurance needs, consult our representa- 
tive about the “Program Plan.” 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Steven: Point, Wiscomin 
Mutual Implement and Hardwere Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


VERY STATE 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. * Offices Coast to Coast 
Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 


Casualty and Fire Insurance 


| gained by 
| which you believe will be of mutual 





your own organization 
assistance. 


16. Organize a recreation program 
It will help the veteran feel at home 
again in the new group and help re. 
store any disproportionate sense of 
balance. It will also go a long way 
toward helping him make ney 
friends. Friends are important. Bow. 
ing leagues, softball leagues, indus. 
trial leagues through YMCA’s ang 
other agencies should be thoroughly 
explored for the plant or industry. 
Large plants will find that the hiring 
of an experienced recreation coun. 
selor from the ranks of veterans wil 
help. 


17. The veteran may have a story 
to tell that will be of real interest and 
an incentive to those who remained 
at home. If he wants to, arrange for 
him to tell it. Smokers and banquets 
are good outlets. 


18. But remember .. . victory ban- 
quets, no matter how flowery the 
oratory, parades, martial airs, and 
flag waving are not suitable sub. 
stitutes for a job. 


19. If the veteran is not working 
out properly, he may need medical at- 
tention. Make sure he gets it. 


20. Always remember that nothing 
replaces good manners, understan¢- 
ing and common sense. A little 
thought about how you would want 
to be treated under similar circum- 
stances will provide many guideposts. 





























“It was just about this time last yea! 


that | devised a plan whereby | could 
eliminate the payment of a portion 
of my income tax’”’ 
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ical at- 
a 30 MINUTES! 
‘stand- 

little By means of the calculating board shown here, which. is used 
1 want in connection with the Spectrograph and Densitometer, our 
ircum- technicians are enabled to analyze simultaneously one to four 
eposts different alloy samples. This analysis covers from six to ten 


elements—a total of six to forty determinations in the space 2. 
of 30 minutes. te 





Speed in analysis is all important, for these samples are 
\ taken while the metal is still molten in the furmace. Conse- 
quently before a single ingot is poured, we know with certainty 

that we have met your specifications for non-ferrous alloy ingot. 











Here you will get quantity production to highest possible 
precision standards. 


| g MICHIGAN SMELTING 
ai - Suv & REFINING 
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— Division of 
BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION « Detroit 26, Michigan 
General Offices Lafayette Building 
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When Whistler é Artistic 
Sense was Satisfied as a 


. » » He added the “Butterfly”’ 


The © Whistler 
“Butterfly” used . 
by the Master to Collectors of the drawings and 


entity: etchings of James McNeill 
Whistler especially prize those 
which bear his famous “‘Butter- 
fly’ signature. This mark 
authenticates his more mature 
and sensitive works. For the 
same reason we mark... 


Bi EAGLE-A AGAWAM BOND 
the century, this 100% Cotton Content 


watermark has held 
the respect of vet- with a watermark that has won 
weber Nem 2 bafens: the confidence and respect of 
papers buyers of paper for business and 
legal use. 
New cotton fibre — used in making Eagle-A Agawam 
Bond — gives it the crisp, impeccable look of the 
top-flight salesman — gives it the quality, texture 
and durability to permanently record vital business 
messages. 
Specify Eagle-A Bond to your printer, lithographer 
or engraver. 

Ask your stationer for 


EAGLE-A COUPON BOND BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPER 


FAGLE-A PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION e HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


As Good Fellows 
Get Together 


(Continued from page 50) 
sists that human rights should take 
| precedence over property rights. Both 
| believe that a period of tremendoys 
| prosperity lies ahead for the people 
| of the United States and of the world 
if we get down to business without 
delay. 


Oppose excessive control 


| 

| MOST business men do not want 
| unions smashed; they believe that 
| unions are here to stay. On the other 
| hand, labor does not want to run 
| business, even though it would like 
| to be regarded as a partner. 

Both are against excessive govern- 
ment control of labor relations and 
are convinced that labor and industry 
will strike against the Government 
if controls become too onerous. Ag 
between the AFL and the CIO, the 
AFL runs from government regula- 
tion faster than the CIO. Both would 
rather have occasional strikes than 
government regulation. Labor in- 

| clines to the belief that strikes are 
healthy indications that economic 
forces are functioning normaily. 

3eyond these beliefs in a large de- 
gree of freedom for the play of eco- 
nomic forces, however, is a growing 
apprehension on the part of both labor 
and industry that government will 
exercise an increasing control of eco- 
nomic forces. There may even be in- 
ternational controls of increasing 
complexity. 

More national control is provided 
in the full-employment bill now be- 
fore Congress. This proposal is one 
which the industry-labor conference 
must consider carefully. The working 
of the bill purposes general accept- 
ance of government “responsibility” 
for full employment, of the “right” of 
all Americans to jobs, and the policy 
that the United States will “assure” 
sufficient employment opportunities 
to enable workers to exercise their 
rights. 

Somehow free enterprise, free col- 
lective bargaining, the “right” to 
work at high wages, and government 
“responsibility” may be merged into 
a satisfactory existence for future 
generations by the democratic pro- 
cesses now at work in the United 
States. It is important that every 
citizen keep his eye on the situation— 
on the Murray-Mosher umbrella and 
on the agreements which come out of 
the forthcoming conference. 
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The New 
GENERAL MOTORS TECHNICAL CENTER 


will be created to stimulate opportunities, 
promote employment and bring about 
MORE and BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 


HESE are times when the world 
7 out for new and finer 
things. There is a great hunger, 
broad as all mankind, for happier 
relationships among men — for 
greater individual opportunity for 
accomplishment, for more and bet- 
ter goods within reach of everyone. 


It is by satisfying this hunger that 
we can bring greatest benefit to our 
national economy in the future. 
Through such action lies the road 
to more good jobs, to an ever-rising 
standard of living through the con- 
tinual replacement of old things 
with new and better ones. 


pi General Motors Technical 
Center is dedicated to such an ob- 
jective. It will occupy a 350-acre 
tract of land outside of Detroit as 
soon as conditions permit. Its pur- 
pose is to develop new things that 
add to the comfort and security of 
our living, and to enable existing 
things to be made more efficiently, 
hence at lower selling prices, so 
more people may own and enjoy 
them — all with expanding job op- 
portunities. 


It will shorten the time required to 
bring the work of creative thinkers 
out of the idea stage and into usable 
reality. 


Here in groups of buildings de- 
signed especially for the purpose, 
General Motors will gather in ad- 
vantageous and inspiring new sur- 
roundings the most modern facili- 


ties for research, advanced engi- 
neering, styling and the develop- 
ment of new manufacturing tech- 
niques. 


Here physicists and engineers will 
discover new facts and convert them 
into new improved products. Styl- 
ists will give them new and more 
attractive form. Process engineers 
will develop better manufacturing 
techniques for making them. 


Science here will go to work in the 
interest of economic progress. And 
history is full of proof that when 
science is so harnessed, more jobs 
are created, more comforts and con- 
veniences are brought within reach 
of more people. 


Serving as a source on which the 
engineering staffs of all of our Divi- 
sions may draw, the General Motors 
Technical Center will stimulate im- 
provement in all General Motors 
products. Automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, Diesel engines, locomotives 
and other good and useful things 
may be expected to be improved at 
even faster pace than in the past. 


But the work of the Technical Cen- 
ter will not be confined to existing 
things. It is dedicated to the idea 
that progress is the servant of man- 
kind and that whosoever advances 
it not only helps himself but his 
fellow men. Its goal will be “more 
and better things for more people,” 

whether that comes through im- 
provement of the old or pa 
ment of the new, 


GENERAL MOTORS 


MORE 


AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE . GMC TRUCK AND COACH . GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR —-NBC Network 


MAKE VICTORY COMPLETE—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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As THE RED LIGHTS of war fade out and “All 
clear!” sounds over the world, the United States is at a 
crossroads. The future of our country and of the people 
—their daily lives, education, trade and industry—de- 
pends on which course is taken. 

Two roads lie open. 

The one is that which the nation has been following 
in recent years, while democracy has been by-passed, to 
meet war’s demands. This road leads to increasing dic- 
tatorship of national affairs by the executive arm of the 
government. Those in other countries who followed this 
road before the war now cry to us for help and relief 
from their misery. 

The other road is that which has made the United 
States the greatest nation of history. To follow this road 
means to return to constitutional processes—with 
democratic discussions of domestic policies and of our 
relations with the rest of the world. 

Millions of Americans little suspect that it is possible 
for our country to follow any but the latter course. That 
is because they are not informed about the ambi- 
tions and activities of a determined minority in our 
midst. 

To this minority, democracy is old-fashioned, out- 
of-date, too slow for the fast-moving world of to- 
morrow. This minority is made up of mixed groups 
which know what they want. Its approach is subtle 
and adroit. 

Its accusations and proposals are varied. Those 
heard most often include: 


1. World conflicts, particularly the devastation of 
World War II, were caused by the refusal of 
isolationist United States to cooperate with other 
nations. 


2. The constitutional requirement that the Senate 
approve treaties with other nations wastes time; 
discussions in Congress or by press and public 
are unnecessary; and both should be replaced by 
executive agreements between heads of govern- 
ments. 


3. For similar reasons, in domestic affairs, officials, 
even when appointed and not elected by the 
voters, should continue to legislate by decrees, 
thus reducing the voice of Congress and popular 
opinion in domestic affairs. 


4. Such decrees should not be reviewed by courts. 
Each official should be supreme in his area in line 
with the charge made a few years ago that the 
judiciary is no longer responsive to public needs. 


5. Freedom of speech, particularly of press and 
radio, is irresponsible, impedes officials and 
should be under stricter government control. 


The groups in this minority are spearheaded by 
officials and functionaries in the State, War and 
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Navy Departments and emergency war agencies which 
have enjoyed supreme wartime authority. 

Though united against what they considered up. 
necessary interference by the public or by the legisla. 
tive and judicial branches of the Government they do 
not agree among themselves. President Truman a4l- 
ready has been asked to decide a dispute over whether 
the War or State Department shall control liberated 
countries of Europe. 


Official cliques and pressure groups 


THE same issue is shaping up for Japan and Asia, 
Until the War Department permits, the State Depart- 
ment cannot assign men with years of experience in 
those countries. The pet project of the Navy is a com- 
munications monopoly under its control. 

Even less united than the official cliques but much 
more numerous are the pressure groups who can in- 
fluence officials more easily than they can an inquisitive 

ST) SS ER, 
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Uncle Sam’s International 
Memberships their dates of founding, 


permanent headquarters and number of members 
(for brevity, the word “International” is omitted from 
each title), are: 





1. Commission for the Maintenance of the Lighthouse at 
Cape Spartel. 1865. Tangier, Morocco. 12 countrie S 
2. Telecommunications Union, succeeding Tele graph 
Union of 1869. Berne. 78 countries, colonies and 
territories. 
3, Penal and Penitentiary Commission. 1872. Berne. 
28 countries. 
4, Universal Postal Union. 1875. Berne. All countries. 
5. Bureau of Weights & Measures. 1876. Sevres, France 
32 countries. 
6. Meteorological Organizations. 1878. DeBilt, Holland. 
54 countries. 
7. Bureau for the Protection of Industrial Property. 
1884. Berne. 29 countries. 
8, Statistical Bureau at The Hague succeeding the Sta- 
tistical Institute of 1885. The Hague. 32 countries. 
9. Bureau for the Publication of Customs Tariffs. 1891. 
Brussels. 56 countries. 
10. Office for Collecting and Preserving Information Re- 
lating to the Liquor Traffic in Africa. 1892. Brussels. 
7 countries. 
11. Association of Navigation Congresses. 1894. Brussels. 
40 countries. 
12. Permanent Court of Arbitration. 1899. The Hague. 
45 countries. 
Office of Public Health. 1903. Paris. 67 countries, 
colonies and territories. 
14, Institute of Agriculture. 1905. Rome. 50 countries. 
15. Association of Road Congresses. 1908. Paris. 38 coun- 
tries. 
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—or Fiction? 


MANY PEOPLE accept refusal to join 
the League of Nations as proof of 
American disinterest in world affairs. 
Actually we have had an active, often 
a leading, part in nearly every effort 
to solve international problems 
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16, Committee of the League of Nations on the Traffic 


in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs, succeeding 
the Hague convention of 1912. 24 countries. 

17. Map of the World on the Millionth Scale. 1913. 
Southampton. 54 countries. 


18. International Labor Organization. 1919. Montreal. 60 


countries. 

19. Council of Scientific Unions. 1919. Brussels. 42 coun- 
tries. 

20. Hydrographic Bureau. 1921. Monte Carlo. 22 coun- 
tries. 


21. Criminal-Police Commission. 1923. Vienna. 30 coun- 
tries. 

22. Seed Testing Association. 
countries. 

23. Technical Committee of Aerial Legal Experts. 1925. 
Paris. 33 countries. 

24. Wheat Advisory Committee. 1933. London. 22 coun- 
tries. 


1924. Copenhagen. 26 


25. Commission on Historic Monuments. 1934. Paris. 32 
countries. 

26." Committee on Social Questions of the League of Na- 
tions. 1936. Geneva. 25 countries. 

27. Sugar Council. 1937. London. 17 exporting and 4 im- 
porting countries. 

28. Intergovernmental Committee on Political Refugees. 
1938. London. 32 nations. 


Inter-American Memberships 


All of the 21 American nations, exclusive of Canada 
and European colonies, are members of most of the 
Inter-American organizations, the principal ones 
being: 


Pan American Railway Committee. 1889. Buenos 


, Aires. 


Pan American Union. 1890. Washington. 
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. Postal Union of the Americas and Spain. 1911. (U. S. 

















joined in 1922.) Montevideo. 


Institute for the Protection of Childhood. 1928. 
Montevideo. 


Permanent Committee of Havana. 1928. Havana. 


Inter-American Commission of Women. 1928. Wash- 
ington. 


. Gorgas Memorial Laboratory. 1929. Havana. 


Pan American Institute of Geography and History. 
1929. Mexico City. 


. Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 1902. Washington. 


Experts on Codification of International Law. 1933. 
Washington. 


. Pan American Highway Organizations. 1936. Wash- 


ington. 


. Permanent Committee of Jurists on Civil and Criminal 


Law. 1938. Lima. 


Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory 
Committee. 1939. Washington. 


Inter-American Juridical Committee. 1939. Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Inter-American Radio Office. 1939. Havana. 

Inter-American Coffee Board. 1940. Washington. 

Emergency Committee for the Administration of 
European Colonies. 1940. Washington. 

Pan American Resources Commission. 1940. Wash- 
ington. 

Pan American Soil Conservation Commission. 1940. 
Washington. 

Inter-American Statistical Institute. 1940. Washing- 
ton. 

Inter-American Indian Institute. 1940. Mexico City. 

Emergency Advisory Committee for Political Defense. 
1942. Montevideo. 


Inter-American Defense Board. 1942. Washington. 


Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences. 
1944. Turrialba, Costa Rica. 

















Protects against shipping damages 
eee provides a jewel-box setting! 


Plan now to make your postwar pack- 
age as modern as your postwar product. 
And that’s easy when you use KIMPAK* 
Creped Wadding. For KIMPAK dresses 
your package as it protects your prod- 
uct. It complements the beauty of your 
product—provides a jewel-box setting 
that increases eye-appealand buy-appeal. 


So soft, so clean, so resilient KIMPAK 
guards against mars or scratches—dam- 
age or breakage. Flexible and easy to 
use, KIMPAK saves time and work in 
the shipping room. Often cuts freight 
costs by reducing cubage. 


There’s a size and type of KIMPAK to 
protect everything from glassware to 
refrigerators. Learn more about this 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF. G FORE 


* TRADE MARK 


a 


COUNTRIES 


modern packaging material. Write to- 


day for our Free illustrated. booklet. 


Just mail a postcard to Kimberly-Clark 


Corporation, Creped Wadding Divi- 


sion, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


e*eeseee#eeeseer#rt#8e8ftee#®# * ¢ * 


- KIMPAK SERVES INDUSTRY - 
: IN MANY WAYS : 
* As a cushioning material for inte- ° 


rior packing, as a filter medium for 


liquids and air...for wiping and , 


e polishing...as a carrier for plastics e 
* ... for general padding purposes, ° 
. 


1 1 ° 


in luding furniture and automobile 


, Upholstery ...as a filler for seam- 
e ing cord and tubular gaskets. ° 
o J 
+ —— ® 
hae oe 6) 2 Oreo Seeeeve 

\\\ Kimberly 

\|| Clark 
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f | ferences to settle the future of th 
| world. The millions bound by their de 


\ly explained as misunderstanding: 





public; the honest enthusiasts, the 
spice of democracy, who eternally 
hunger for changes and experiments 
and the professional publicity py 
moters who “speak for millions.” Un. 
known and unnamed. 

Last but not negligible is a wel] » 
ganized and incorporated party, it 
openly avowed purpose the destry. 
tion of democracy, with its segpy 
party “conventions” directed by , 
foreign power whose plotting wil 
continue behind a gossamer-thin gy. 
tain until the profits of friendghj 
cease to pay off in billions. ; 


Secrecy for wartime strategy 


WITH justified confidence in thoy 
selected for leadership, the pubjj 
willingly accepted and cooperated j 
the secrecy that military strategy anj 
production demanded. It waited fy 
its news for hours or years later fy 
reasons of military security. 

This type of secrecy in non-militan 
matters has had a less happy result 
Leaders of nations met in historic cop 


cisions were not consulted and th 
precautions of military security de 
layed disclosure of what was dis 
cussed. Some agreements, as the At 
lantic Charter, have become hauntin 
memories. 

Others, as Yalta, are diplomatical 


When the Red armies moved int 
eastern Europe, Stalin explained that 
others did not understand the agree. 
ments, a fact heatedly corroborate 
in Parliament by Churchill, severd 
months later, when he no longer was 
one of the “Big Three” but an uw 
bridled Commoner. Only last month 
when the Red Armies moved into the 
Kuriles was it disclosed that those is 
lands facing Alaska had been awarded 
to Stalin at Yalta. 

With the disillusioning surprise 
and surmises which have followed 
those conferences, Americans may 
wonder whether more agreements or 
misunderstandings still are undis 
closed. Even new members of the pow: 
erful trio, deciding the fate of the 
world as never before, must depend 
on the memories of lesser lights whe 
merely fringed previous conference 
tables. Secretary of State Byrnes, 4 
former court stenographer, may have 
notes. 

In these conferences, the pomp ané 
secrecy of departed kings and fallen 
dictators replaced the open 
sions in Congress and by the people 
which, since this nation was founded, 
had preceded decisions of such vast 
importance to the country or to the 
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THE ‘BUDGET’ SLEEPER = 


esq 


Overnight comfort is assured by well-conceived 
arrangements and _ facilities in the Three-Tier 
sleeper. Each berth is full length, easily accessible 
and curtained for privacy. It has clothes hangers, 
shelves for personal effects, and indiv idual control 
of lights; air conditioning. Each 
compartment has handy wash basin, 
dental faucet and outlet for electric 
razor. Other commodious dressing 
rooms and complete toilet facilities 
are prov ided at each « nd of the ear 


When you want to travel pleasantly on a limited budget, 
you'll find the Three-Tier sleeper both thrifty and comfort- 
able. Its popularity is already amply proven and travel- 
tested. Several of these cars, finished just before Pearl Harbor, 
have delighted passengers in hundreds of thousands of miles 
of constant wartime service. 

By increasing the capacity of the car to 42 berths, lower 


operating costs were made possible, without sacrificing essen- 


For daytime travel, seats are individually reserved . . . each 


tial comfort features. Actually, such ingenious use of space is 

is adjustable and has restful sponge rubber cushions and . ° . 
made that extra conveniences are provided for each three- or 

separate armi- and foot-rests. Ample luggage space includes " 

; six-berth compartment. 

compar tine nt under each seat. W ide windows, for scenic 


enjoyment... good reading light... healthful air condition- lhe craftsmanship of veteran builders is apparent in every 
ing and temperature control...roomy aisle along one side. car produced by Pullman-Standard. Quality is our business. 


In generations of carbuilding, Pullman-Standard engineers 





and designers have pioneered many of the technical advances 


" 
PULLMAN -STAN DARD and improved passenger accommodations which give their 


Cu Marcufacturing Company cars well-recognized superiority. With equal safety, no modern 


CHICAGO: ILLINOIS passenger cars have been built at weights lower than those achieved 
World's largest builders of modern streamlined railroad care by Pullman-Standard. None more rigidly conform to all estab- 
on +, eee lished safety requirements. Deservedly, Pullman-Standard 
flices in seven cities ... Manufacturing plants in Six cities sili . 
45—P. S.C. M. Ce builds the most because it builds the best. 














This is the ee for 


ACTION 


If you are planning to establish a Pacific Coast fac- 
tory this is the time to get in on the ground floor. 


JES AE As reconversion progresses, new 
buying habits are being formed by 16,000,000 West- 
ern people. Your product can become a vital part of 


the Western economy if you locate a plant to serve 
the West. 


~ Zp =] ray ' ; 
y— oe ew. It will pay you to find out now 


why General Electric Co., International Business 
Machines, Food Machinery Corp., Joshua Hendy 
Iron Works, Permanente Metals Corp. and scores 
of others selected the advantages of Santa Clara 
County’s decentralized manufacturing! 


Write on your business letterhead for Post War 
Pacific Coast, a factual 36 page book about 
Santa Clara County and the West. It’s free. 





DEPT. “N’’— SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 





The population center of the Pacific Coast 





SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY ZGoeniz 


|rest of the world. Military securit 
was presumed to justify the methog 
at the time but, even so, the regylt, 
were deplorable to all leaders ang 
people not born to the way of dicta. 
torships. 

| But military security no longer 
straitjackets the United States, gp 
those who, for varied reasons, would 
dispense with what they call out-of. 
| date democracy, fall back on other 
arguments. 





New arguments are used 


THEIR charge that the United States 
|refused to join in international a¢. 
tivities has been repeated so pep. 
sistently that most persons actually 
believe it. The truth is that, Starting 
with the Postal Union which the 
United States proposed in 1863, this 
country originated many of the world 
organizations which have endured 
through the years while its record ag 
an international “joiner” and par 
ticipant in world congresses and con- 
ferences is unequalled by any other 
country. 

3ecause we did not join the League 
of Nations, this country has been 
labelled isolationist. But while the 
League debated and jockeyed over 
power politics, the United States 
worked for world peace—the Wash- 
ington naval limitation agreement, 
the nine-power treaty, the Kellogg. 
Briand pact, three disarmament con- 
ferences—before it was finally de- 
serted by the dying league when Sec- 
retary of State Stimson opposed Ja- 
pan’s aggressions in Manchuria. 

After 1940, war colored the inter- 
national conferences for peace. Allied 
organizations were established as the 
Combined Boards in Washington and 
other joint staffs and defense com- 
missions. The heads of nations met 
eight times in different parts of the 
world, their ministers also conferred 
and governments sponsored many spe- 
cial congresses—food and agriculture 
at Hot Springs, Va., UNRRA at At- 
lantic City, money and finance at 
Bretton Woods, politics at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks, aviation in Chicago, Amer- 
ican cooperation at Chapultepec, 
labor in London and the United Na- 
tions organization in San Francisco, 

Though all of these were wartime 
conferences—initiated by the United 
States—they created international 
organizations. The food and agricuk 
tural body has its headquarters ii 
| Washington, UNRRA’s latest meet 
ing was in London, aviation met agai 
in Montreal, and the labor organiza- 
tion will meet in Paris. 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Finer Fabries, Fresher Foods, Better Bathtubs 
from Priceless New Petroleum Products! 


—————————————————— 











* New products from petroleum go into 
the packaging of many foods. For in- 
stance, one is used to grease-proof paper. 





Virtually everything you wear gets some- 


thing from petroleum. These dresses were 


made with the aid of special rayon oils. 





Among the many petroleum products 
used in textiles is one that makes tarpau- 
lins proof against mildew. 


Emme in addition to new super 
gasolines and lubricants, crude 
petroleum is yielding hundreds of 
amazing new products used to im- 
prove the processing of everything 
from food to bathtubs. 
Socony-Vacuum Process Products, 
these newest developments from 
petroleum, already are serving more 
than 30 U. S. industries. They are 
speeding operations, increasing effi- 
ciency and lowering costs. 


oc 





The ceramics industry is making use of 
new products from petroleum to im- 
prove glaze on bathtubs, other articles. 





The plastics industry uses new products 
from petroleum as plasticizers for syn- 
thetic resins and other materials. 


And this new ally of industry is still 
growing. New uses for present prod- 
ucts and entirely new products are 
being added almost daily. 
Investigate Process Products now. 
You may find the exact product you 
need to improve your processing 
and increase your profits. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., and 
Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
General Petroleum Corporation of California 


A New Service to Industry by 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 














® Better Jobs for 
Better Miners 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 

















HIGH-TYPE workers are require 
to mine coal. The operators are dis, 


covering how fo attract them 





CHancinc TIMES are giving the bity f 
minous coal miners, certainly in the a 
gheny and West Virginia fields, not om 
higher living standards but also a new dignity 4 
Companies in this area include Jewel 
Ridge Coal, Pittsburgh Coal, Island Cree 
Frick, Koppers, Pocahontas Fuel, Inlay § 
Steel and Consolidation. The mines have lk 
come increasingly mechanized, and worken 
with higher skills are more necessary todaj f 
than ever before. 
The operators’ problem thus is to attraq f 
Lovet and hold the better type of worker. In thi 
‘A ys Victor they are succeeding, to the miners’ advantag 
*y love work: missed 3etter transportation and improved roaii % 
have led large numbers of miners to mow 
out of company towns to neighboring Com 
\ g day > w munities. The companies themselves—ndi i. 


do 1 


wh: 
hav 
it’s 
far- 


* ° ° . . : a, 3 HAMILTON Wweie™ wit 
Traveling stores—with their own tailors to make alterations—bring mining town residents the 


__ 


— 





latest styles. On a single trip one truck sold $100,000 worth of furs, including wraps up to $500 Ch 
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| Next time you meet a lady friend, 
you needn’t tip your derby. Just 
nod your head, and this device will 
do the job for you! 


Wonderful, as the saying goes, 
what people will think up. We, too, 
have an idea, for instance . . . only 
it’s slightly different. Instead of such 
far-fetched devices, our scheme does 
without ‘em! 

It’s called the Comptometer 
Check-and-Payroll Plan, which may 
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Saluting Device, U. S. Patent No. 556,248, granted 1896. 


Keep this under your hat... 


not sound so startling. But it’s a 
wonder at digging payroll depart- 
ments out from under paper-work. 


Unique among all other systems, it 
eliminates repeated postings and 
cuts filing down to nil. All that’s re- 
quired is a payroll check or a cash 
envelope. Reason enough why it’s 
faster. You can finish the payroll 
and get wages to employees in less 
time ... at lower cost. And it makes 
full use of your present machines. 











Patent description supplied upon request. 


Your nearest Comptometer Co. 
representative can demonstrate 
these facts. Why not get in touch 
with him? The Comptometer, made 
only by Felt & Tarrant Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Company, 1712 
N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, TI. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Adding-Calculating Machines and Methods 








ably Koppers and Pocahontas—are 
speeding up this move by encourag- 
ing the workers to buy small farms, 
five or six acres. 

Of the 1,100 employees of the Jewell 
Ridge Coal Company, whose two 
mines are near Richland, Va., not 
more than a third still live in com- 
pany cottages. The others live some 
distance from the mines and go to 
and from work in their own cars or in 
a company bus. 


Company houses for sale 


IN THE Allegheny area, both Pitts- 
burgh Coal and Frick are disposing 
of their company houses. Frick re- 
cently got rid of 5,000. Even entire 
water and sewage systems are being 
sold. 

Although necessary in the past, the 
company-owned houses have always 
been a source of grief. They are now 
either being turned over to the miner 
for $500 to $800—or are being sold in 
lots to a real estate firm whose job is 
to find individual buyers. 

In any event, the miner becomes a 
home-owner, takes greater pride in 
his home and makes improvements. 
The companies’ aim is to encourage 
the miner to stand on his own feet 
and to become a more substantia! 
citizen. 

In the less-populated areas of West 
Virginia where more miners are Jike- 


One miner's family at home. 
Below: First coal mining schoo! 
in America for youngsters of 
teen-age, Bluefield, W. Va. 
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ly to be dependent on the company- 
owned or company-dominated com- 
munity, there is a movement to make 
these communities more livable. At 
Gary, W. Va., for example, Frick em- 
ployees enjoy a country club, a nine- 
hole golf course and a swimming 
pool. They also have a coon-hunting 
club. Over in Logan County, Island 
Creek provides a swimming pool. 
Koppers maintains two summer 
camps for the children of employees. 
For $7 a youngster can stay two 


weeks. Koppers employs 16 visiting 
and 


nurses to advise workers their 
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families. These nurses are in addition 
to the medical service available to the 
miners. 

All of the Koppers and Frick Mines 
have bathhouses. When the Miner 
emerges from the shaft, he enters , 
special room where he hangs his 
work clothes on a trolley which Car. 
ries them overhead for drying. Other 
mines are similarly equipped. In fact 
the whole industry is installing these 
baths as fast as wartime Conditions 
permit. Bowling alleys, SymMnasiums 
motion picture theaters operated by 
or for the company are not unusual 
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at the isolated mines. Also, the em- 

Joyers encourage such things as Boy 
and Girl Scout activities and drum 
and bugle corps. 

At the Jewell Ridge and Jewell 
Valley mines in Virginia, the owner, 
pr. Huston St. Clair, who started a 
career in medicine, augments the 
salaries which the county pays the 
public school teachers, so that they 
earn up to $175 a month. Further- 
more, he guarantees them employ- 
ment the year ’round, hiring them in 
yacation period for recreational pro- 
grams. He underwrites a clergyman’s 
salary of $170 a month, and, for the 
youngsters, employs a director of 
physical education. Free textbooks 
have long been a controversial sub- 
ject in the South. Dr. St. Clair pro- 
yides school books for the miners’ 
youngsters at a nominal fee. 

“Nothing philanthropic about it,” 
he says. “It pays because it makes for 


better citizens and better miners.” 

Consolidation Corporation is en- 
couraging children of its miners to go 
to college. Money for the purpose is 
lent the father at two per cent. This 
program has been fairly dormant 
since the coming of war but is now 
being revived, 


Better schools for miners 


DOUBTLESS the greatest boon that 


has come to the miners is an increase 
in educational facilities. The days of 
the illiterate miner are passing. The 
youngster, the oncoming generation 


of miners, must by law have attended 
school through the age of 16 in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Virginia and 
Kentucky. 

In West Virginia, the federal and 





state governments support nine min- 
ing schools operated in conjunction 
with regular high schools. Stress is 
laid*on welding and machine shop 
work. The mining course includes 
haulage, blacksmithing, mine me- 
chanics, electricity, timbering, mine 
wiring, mine layout and ventilation. 


Training for foremen 


THE Island Creek Coal Company, 
which was largely instrumental in 
bringing about the schools, has 
established a supplemental training 
program to take care of the five-year 
period from high school graduation 
to the time when, under state law, a 
man can take a mine foreman’s ex- 
amination. 

Under this program, the student 
spends two years working through 
seven departments of the company: 
preparation, accounting, purchasing, 
sales, cost control, safety, personnel- 
industrial relations. He starts at 
$125 a month and works up. At the 
end of two years he goes into produc- 
tion and maintenance work at pre- 
vailing union wages. 

Under this course, he works five 
days a week and spends a half day on 
Saturday in training. Of the 190 
youngsters now in the Logan, W. Va., 
mining school, Island Creek hopes to 
get at least 75, with the possibility of 
at least ten becoming foremen after 
the five-year apprentice period. This 
company also has an on-the-job train- 
ing program to develop foremen. 

In Kentucky, where the property 
of the Frick company’s Lynch mine 
coincides with the school district, the 
school trustees are Frick employees. 
The teachers in this district are high- 


se 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


This industrial store in a town of 550 carries 17,000 different 


items and has 15,000 customers who come from miles around 
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er paid than the average for the state. 
The same is largely, if not wholly, 
true of the Wheelwright and Jenkins 
mines, of Inland Steel and Consolida- 
tion. The three companies have set 
out to make their communities models 
of small town living. 

Most likely, the greatest evolution 
in the industry has been that of the 
much controverted company store. 
According to its critics, the store was 
once a device mainly to see that the 
miner never got out of hock to the 
company. The operators, admitting 
that there were some pretty rough 
practices in the past, maintain that 
they were largely the result of the 
miner’s improvidence. In any case, the 
company store today is a modern 
establishment comparable to a com- 
bined chain and department store in 
any community. Scrip as a medium 
of exchange has been discarded in all 
but a few of the bituminous mine 
towns and, where still in use, is only 
for the convenience of miners who 
may-want their pay in advance. 

These stores call themselves indus- 
trial stores and most of them belong 
to the National Industrial Stores As- 
sociation. Although industrial stores 
also serve in communities mining ore 
and precious metals, and in the steel, 
lumber and textile industries, 67 per 
cent of the 4,200 in the country— 
which last year did $1,000,000,000 
worth of business—are operated in 
conjunction with coal mining. 


Stores are competitive 


MOSTLY they are operated as sepa- 
rate enterprises, although the mine 
companies own them. Only in a few 
cases are the miners dependent on 
them. Today’s miner can trade large- 
ly where he pleases, and the stores 
have moved out into communities to 
cater to the general public. 

Both Frick and Pittsburgh Coal 
company-owned stores, for example, 
operate in the downtown and resi- 
dential sections of Pittsburgh. These 
industrial stores carry 17,000 differ- 
ent items, including nationally known 
brands. They handle groceries, furni- 
ture, electric refrigerators (war con- 
ditions excepted), radios, clothing, 
fur coats, and so on. Current OPA 
ceilings and credit restrictions apply 
to them as to other stores. 

As a part of its merchandising serv- 
ice, Island Creek periodically sends 
out a truck, a traveling department 
store, through the mining towns. 
Latest fashions are displayed and 
sold on the spot. Tailors accompany 
the truck to make alterations or to 
take measurements. The miner gen- 
erally has to have a custom-made suit 
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because his chest averages 38 inches elaborate form of cooperative medi. 
and his waist 29. The average man of cine in the country. 
the same size would measure 38 chest Less tangible, though fairly deg 
and 34 waist. nite evidence of more enlighten 
Koppers recently sent out a truck management dealing with more ad. 
with furs. It sold $100,000 worth on vanced conditions, is the fact that gy} 
the trip, including wraps up to $500. the larger companies and some of the 
“For some reason,” said A. McB. lesser ones publish house organs , 
Colledge, Koppers’ comptroller, “it al- promote better employee relatiog S 
ways astonishes people to learn that 
miners demand quality in what they Magazines for employees 
buy and that the industrial store pro- 
| vides it. In one season 10,000 fur coats THEY are devoted to such things 
| were sold to miners’ wives. One men’s safety education, social activities of 
tailoring company in one season sup- the workers and their families, pa, 
_|plied industrial stores with 50,000 ent-teachers’ associations, athletic, 
| |custom-tailored suits which sold and to reports on those in the armel 
|from $39.50 to $85. The biggest de- forces. The publications are sent 
| mand was in the $60 to $75 class. To the service men and their letters 4 
demonstrate some of the range of the editor indicate they appreciay 
stock in company stores, one large hearing from home. 
group of industrial stores last year The bituminous miner in 1945 j 
sold 4,500 live pigs for $80,000 and far removed from “How Green W. 
143,000 baby chicks for $18,000. My Valley,” even from the exper 
ences of the young woman who ta 
Complete shopping center years ago wrote, “I Went to Pit Co 
lege.” With the advance of the indus 
“THE industrial store today is of- try, the increasing development g 
fering the coal company employee new uses for coal, the miner is likel 
services he could obtain nowhere else. to continue to progress. Say the map 
He gets delivery service, liberal agers of the bigger companies, th 
credit, the best merchandise avail- old song, “How you going to keg 
able—and a complete shopping center them down on the farm?” can appr 
under one roof—and at prices in line priately be paraphrased to, “Ho 
with those of ordinary retail estab- you going to keep the miners in tl 





























May 
lishments. The benefits of quantity mines?” de 
buying, both in price and range of Make the work more attractive ane |»: 
items carried, are passed on to the living conditions in the community |’ 
company employees.” more pleasant is the answer, the 
SIGNET OF In Kentucky, the big companies, say. 

notably Frick, Consolidation and In- Such leaders as Harry Moses, heaf 
QUALITY ty land Steel, maintain for the miners of Frick; J. D. Morrow, who cam 
IN PIPES i and their families modernly equipped from a long mining genealogy to heal E 


hospitals to which the workers con- Pittsburgh Coal; George Love, @ 
tribute monthly. In the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Corporation; 
area, the miners have available the James D. Francis of Island Creek; 
facilities of the city hospitals and and Dr. St. Clair of Jewell Ridge ar 
take advantage of the many public succeeding in doing that. 





insurance plans 
now in effect. O 

In southern West va, a, r. 
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ceptions are pri- 
vately operated on 
a sustained income 
from the miners 
Carefree days are happier in who pay so much a 
the company of a VanRoy. This month. Some of the 
companies no long- 
er employ a com- 
pany doctor, in 
subtly enriches your sense of which case the phy- 
well being. Take a VanRoy sician makes his : SE 
pipe with you to make pleasant group arrangement > oo 

with the miners 7 : 

themselves, in * NEZIAM a 
what, together tie 

with the hospitals, a al 

is perhaps the most a 
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noble pipe contributes deeper 


smoking contentment that 


days pass even more agreeably. 





VanRoy Company, Inc. 
Empire State Bldg., New York I 
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ALES pnd = ay 31, 1949. 
; OR more than thirty years, 
Monroe Calculating Machines 
have maintained leadership. The 
mechanical excellence responsible 
for this record is built into Monroe 
Accounting and Listing Machines. 
Their modern design permits new 





methods and new economies in me- 
chanical accounting. 


For example, posting and prov- 
ing of Accounts Receivable “the 
Monroe Way” establishes a new 


standard of speed and simplicity. 
poration; 
d Creek; 
Ridge are 


Statements are completed on time 
because they are produced and 
proved simultaneously with cus- 
tomer’s Ledger and the Journal, 
eliminating month-end peak loads. 





With a simple turn of the pro- 
gram bar, this same Monroe is 
instantly ready for Payroll Ac- 
counting, Stock Records, Accounts 


Monroe Accounting Machine 
209-485-191 


Payable, etc., and it is always avail- 


DIAMONDS : 
SILVER able as an adding machine. 
GOLD 

LL 


Let a nearby representative ex- 
plain Monroe advantages. Sales and 


service available through Monroe- 





owned offices in all principal cities. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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Monroe Adding Calculator Forms produced through courtesy of 
209-11-092 LA-5-200 George M. Bell, San Diego, California. 
ber, 19 











If Fight We Must, We Will Be Prepared 


(Continued from page 82) 
World War II in order to develop and 
recommend policies and procedures 
for improving subsequent mobiliza- 
tion plans. 


findings: 

In conservation of manufacturing 
resources for possible future war, it 
is important to give our permanent 
government arsenals and yards the 
best equipment that can be found in- 
stead of a'lowing it to drift into sur- 
plus and be dissipated. 


Machines for reserve 


IT was declared important to set up 
a substantial reserve of idle ma- 
chines, first, of those types which are 
not now used in peacetime because 
they are highly specialized, like shell 
lathes or extremely large hydraulic 
presses and forging hammers; and 
second, of those types which are 
needed in such unusual quantities in 
wartime that the capacity of the ma- 
chine tool industry is thrown into 
violent unbalance when they are or- 
dered. 

It was agreed that we should retain 
some of our war plants as perma- 
nent arsenals. 

Some policy for retaining plants 
which are part of the expansion of 
the machine tool industry should be 
formulated, it was decided, so that 
plants will be available in the next 
emergency. The machine tool builder 
does not need them now and is not 
likely to need them for such addi- 
tional products as he may 
add to his lines. 

It was established at the 
seminar that machine tool 
builders could have cooper- 
ated more effectively had 
they been fully informed 
about what lay ahead when 
the General Staff approved 
a new munitions program 
instead of allowing the in- 
formation to trickle in to 
them as war contractors 
placed their orders. 


Subcontracting and the Selective 
Service System drew some curt com- 
ments. 

The machine tool builders, while 
recognizing subcontracting as a use- 
ful means of expanding output rapid- 
ly, said it had proved costly and, 
in many instances, subcontractors, 
lacking experienced technicians and 
necessary equipment, were not able to 
turn out satisfactory products. The 
Selective System robbed the industry 
of skilled men, over its protests. 

Out of that discussion came a pro- 
posal for a national job-evaluation 
program, a point rating system for 
occupational deferment in time of 
war. The College proposes to study 
that idea intensively. 

The machine tool committee, like 
all others now set up, or being set up, 
plans to meet twice a year. General 
Armstrong told the seminar: 

“You gentlemen had to spend too 
much time getting familiar with the 
Army and Navy methods, Army and 
Navy requirements. We cannot in the 
future afford that groping around or 
we shall be licked before we get 
started.” 


Through this interchange of in- 
formation, General Armstrong ex- 


pects industry to profit materially as 
well as from the satisfaction of hav- 
ing a direct hand in national defense 
plans. 

The first gift to industry, perhaps, 
will be radar. Radar is an electric eye 
which sees by means of radio waves 
instead of light. It sees through or- 
dinary clouds, fog, and darkness. It 
means a tremendous safety factor in 











Determined upon, too, 








was the desirability of 
establishing—without dam- 
aging the civilian economy 
—a program of stockpiling 
essential raw materials 
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and, in some cases, semi- 
finished or finished mate- 
rials. 
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“Good morning, Acme Novelty Compa—’’ 
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private airline operations ang ff 
private merchant shipping. i 

Food packaging is something 4 
the armed services have developed t 
a high degree of efficiency, and whic, 
they are willing to make availah) 
to civilians. 

Further, by arrangement, Slach 
periods in private demand may by 
utilized to build stockpiles for the 
armed services, This, in turn, meay 
“stockpiling” man-hours, “Salting 
them down” in time of peace in the 
form of semifinished war materig 
which can be rapidly finished in even, 
of emergency. 


Mobilization was quicker 


THE general thinks the possibilitie 
of closer relations between the arme; 
services and industry are tremendoy 
and that such association as prevailej 
between World War I and World Way 
II, during all of which time AIC wa 
in operation, made for “comparatiy: 
success” in industrial mobilizatig 
through this crisis. 
The scale on which AIC operated 
in those years was nothing compare 
to its present plans, and it is just q 
well the general uses the word “com 
parative” with reference to succes 
in World War II mobilization. 
It was a success, all right, if yo 
don’t count $50,000,000,000 whied 
must be written off as a dead losst 
the taxpayers, many of whom are th 
very boys who did the fighting. 
Congressman Albert J. Engel 
Michigan, who looks deep into thes 
matters and is hardly ever success 
fully challenged, says: 
“In the first World War, it cost us 
$206,000,000 to house 4,000,000 men. 
It cost us in this war $800,000,000 to 
build cantonments for the first 1; 
200,000 men. I once said 


ACME sum was wasted. I now 
ae) think I was conservative.” 

It is no reflection on the 
present setup of the Army 
Industrial College (they 
weren’t the planners of pre 
World War II days) to 
mention that the lovely 
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building in which they are} 


housed was built at a cost 
of $88,000,000: or maybe it 
was $135,000,000. 
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The fact is nobody knows 
what the Pentagon building 
cost. 

It’s and it 


there now, 


; : | 
doesn’t make much differ 


ence. But, reason questions, 

can these things go on? 
The total assessed valua- 

tion of the entire 48 states 
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in 1941 was slightly more than $150,- 
000,000,000. The total war depart- 
ment expenditures for 42,43, °44 and 
45 was a little more than $150,000,- 
000,000. . 

A sound observer of the national 
scene compares the orgy of grand- 
right-and-left spending by the armed 
services for this last fuss to a heyday 
ina cage of gray apes. Unkind, to be 
gure, but some of the “incidentals” 
charged to or requested of the tax- 
payers make little more sense than 
a monkey cage. Once the War Pro- 
duction Board was asked for thou- 
sands of lawn mowers. WPB biandly 
suggested that the Army stake out 





goats. 


Extraordinary expenses 


IT IS a well known fact, of course, 
that Comptroller General Lindsay C. 
Warren sits up nights hunting for 
lost nickels in the Army-Navy 
ledgers. In the process, he finds all 
manner of fascinating information. 
He reported some of it one day to a 
congressional committee. He cited 
910 extraordinary items among 
charges allowed by the War Depart- 
ment in cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. 
Among items okayed were Christmas 
cards, juke boxes, valet services and 
$225 for a spare set of false teeth— 
all at government expense. 

It has also approved $10,000 for 
gin, rum, cognac and Scotch for an 
officers’ club. Then Warren found an 
approved item of $1.39 for shipping 
somebody’s dog somewhere. 

The story of the waste in the war 
is incredible, but it will be a long time 
before it all comes out. 

It will come out, no doubt. After 
World War I, there were more than 
100 investigating committees, and 
Senator James M. Mead of New York, 
commenting on that record, shrewdly 
points out that this war is four times 
as big. 

The important thing now is that it 
shall not happen again. 

Effort was wasted, too. 

During World War II, no less than 
46 separate agencies have had re- 
sponsibilities of one kind or another 
for the manpower situation. No less 
than 16 federal agencies have had a 
finger in the transportation situa- 
tion. A war department authority, 
very much off the record, says flatly 
that it has taken four years to co- 
ordinate the purchasing of the Army 
Air Forces, the Army and the Navy, 
and it’s that lack of coordination plus 
some damphoolishness which has cost 
the money and effort. 

The antitoxin is probably a com- 
plete development of the Army Indus- 
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You dorit need to put up with 


RUST COSTS AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY WELL 
OVER $100,000,000 
A YEAR! 








How much of that sum could you save if rust 
were eliminated in your plant? 


Cities Service Rust Remover and or corrosion. There is a specific 
Cities Service Anti-Corrode Anti-Corrode for every industrial 
quickly and safely effect substan- need. 

tial savings... help insure your Talk over your rust problems 
production. with a Cities Service lubrication 


engineer and let him suggest 
methods for their solution, You 
will benefit immeasurably from 


Cities Service Rust Remover 
clears metals of rust or tarnish 
formations. Easy to apply — acts : 

; . a his expert knowledge of the sub- 
quickly and effectively. : e ; 

’ ; ject. Write now or mail the cou- 


Cities Service Anti-Corrodes pon below. 
prevent rust... provide safe and Rust can be eliminated... and 
durable protection against rust Cities Service can help you. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY @ 


en ee ee ees eee yee ee eae ee ee ee 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY, Room 461 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send full information on Cities Service Rust Prevention Program. 


Name 
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If Your Business Needs 


MORE CASH 


than you can get from present sources 
Investigate This Liberal 
LOW-COST PLAN 


a 


ACK OF FUNDS need not hold you back in the race for civilian 
markets. Learn how little money costs ... how much more you can 
get... and how fast you can get it under our Commercial Financing Plan. 














Under this plan, in the past five years, manufacturers and wholesalers have 
used more than a billion dollars of Commercial Credit money . 
they find Commercial Credit more liberal and more helpful than other 
sources of financial accommodations. 


. . because 


Summed up quickly, here are just a few advantages of our plan: 
Drastically reduced rates. : 
. A bigger line of credit under a continuing arrangement. 

No worries about renewals, calls or periodic clean-ups of your loans. 
. Noneed to pay interest on borrowed money that is lying idle on deposit. 
. No accumulation of large balances to pay off loans. 

No interference with your management. 


. No restrictions on your operations. 


No matter how you finance your business now, the low cost of money 
under our Commercial Financing Plan merits prompt investigation. Just 
wire, write or telephone the nearest Commercial Credit office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portla 





COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus more 
BALTIMOR 


thaw $65, 000,000 
I 


FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





trial College, with industry taking q 
keen interest in the goings-on, Not 
only because of its own interest jp 
national defense but because indugt 
pays the taxes as well as produce 
the powder and shot. 

The “economic” as well as the 
political and social phase of prepara. 
tion for war is part of the Army }h. 
dustrial College program. The long. 
range objective of the AIC—th 
study of industrial mobilization—j, 
broken into eight parts: 

Manpower study 

Material—natural 
cluded 

“Industry studies,” which is to gay 
the study of “facilities” of all varie. 
ties for processing, production, ete 

Transportation, power and com. 
munications 

Military requirements 

Civilian war agencies 

Historical study, a history of mo. 
bilization for this war, and 

Foreign economic resources Study, 


resources _ jp. 


A board for training 


DEFINITELY slated to be established 
is a Board on Postwar Army and Navy 
Training and Industrial Mobilization, 
Its job would be to study the jumble 
under National Defense Advisory 
Commission, Supply Priorities and 
Allocation Board, OPM and finally 
why WPB was not set up in the first 
place and how it happened to work 
as well as it did. 

Invitations are out to a number of 
industrial leaders to make up this 
board’s membership. Among them 
are O. E. Hunt of General Motors and 
John Hancock who is coauthor of the 
Baruch-Hancock report on termina- 
tion. 

Another long range objective is to 
assist in keeping the American citi- 
zen aware of the necessity of an ade 
quate defense program. 

The college faculty is, of course, 
the key to all the jobs. It includes 30- 
odd professors in army uniform. They 
drip with degrees. 

Business men of every known 
variety will be invited to come in as 
guest lecturers; so will labor leaders. 

The real pupils, of course, are care 
fully culled army officers. In the past 
year, 2,911 such students went 
through the courses. The Navy sent 
852. Civilian federal agencies sent 29. 

The College is proud of its record. 
General Armstrong says, “It is hardly 
necessary to say that nobody insists 
that the industrial mobilization o 
this war was faultless and could not 
be improved,” but adds: “No foreign 
army has or had a counterpart of the 
Army Industrial College.” 
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| A quieter place for us to live in...a less 
*_* noisy, less nerve wracking existence 
.--both by day and by night. 

That is what science promises... free- 
dom from disturbing sounds while at 
work or rest...relief from the under- 
current of vibration which keeps us 
tense even in our sleep. 

How will this come about? By the | 
further development of techniques 
which have achieved an absolutel 
soundproofroom, used for testing highly 
sensitive instruments. It will be made 
possible by use of engineered rubber 
mountings. 

U.S. Rubber engineers have for more 
than four years centered their efforts 
along these lines on problems con- 
cerned with warfare. Soon they will be 
utilizing the vast experience gained 
for your personal benefit. 




































































You will find structural engineered 
rubber in your future home, in your 
place of business, in all the vehicles of 
travel you use—trains, planes, motor 
cars, fo 
















Your life will be pleasanter. ee your 
ies health better... your peace of mind 
greater...as we move onw ard toward 
this goal of “silence”. 








Serving Through Science 


ENGINEERED 


UNITED STATES Miia RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. @ In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., Ltd, 














WHERE THE Wh DEGREE 


IS NOT ENOUGH 


The Chemical Industry Demands 
Absolute Accuracy... BOWSER 
LIQUID CONTROL PROVIDES IT 


Infinite care must be exercised in the manu- 
facture of chemicals. Every drop, every par- 
ticle of every element must be measured, 
counted, weighed. Precision equipment is a 
must. That’s why you’ll find many Bowser 
Automatic Xacto Meters used by the 
Monsanto Chemical Co., one of the nation’s 
largest and best known chemical manu- 
facturers. 

Bowser Xacto Meters are accurate and simple 
to operate. The quantity pre-determining 
mechanism, with which they can be equipped, 
assures delivery of the exact amount of the 
liquid desired. Bowser Xacto Meters save 
time, save labor, save money, prevent waste. 
This is just one phase of Bowser Liquid Control. 
Other Bowser equipment such as filters, pro- 
portioners, lubrication units, pumps, etc., are 
daily proving their indispensability in every 
type of industry. No matter what your liquid 
control problem may be, there is a Bowser unit 
to solve it. A Bowser engineer will be glad to 
consult with you. Write BOWSER, INC., Dept. 
37-J, Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 





One of the Bowser Automatic Xacto Meters in the 
St. Lovis Plant of Monsanto Chemical Company 





© sINCceE 
THE NAME THAT MEANS EXACT CONTROL oF Liguins 


isss © 


Not only has Bowser’s war produé- 
tion earned the Army-Navy E... 
Bowser equipment has helped earn 
it for scores of other companies. 


ex 











(Continued from page 26) 
poration could obtain loans approxi- 
mating $225,000,000. 

In spite of the new law arranging 
for credit information from these 
corporations, it will be difficult to as- 
certain their borrowing power. Many 
of the corporations are so entwined 
as to resources and so-called assets, 
that switches from one to another 
have been not only common but usual. 

Recent congressional committee 
investigations have developed facts 
about the financial powers of these 
corporations which have astounded 
Congressmen, many of whom voted 
the organizations into being. 


Wide corporate power 





|THE Wall Street Journal gives this 
account of the Penncinradio Corpora- 
| tion: 

“This federal firm has most sweep- 
ing powers, especially to make, pro- 
duce, edit, publish, exhibit, broadcast, 
or distribute motion pictures, radio 
script, transcriptions and recordings, 
and/or major programs, news arti- 
cles, books, magazines. 

“Beyond this, it may issue its own 
bonds, construct buildings and oper- 
ate them, sell them or give them 
away ; deal in stocks and bonds of any 
corporation or government; buy and 
| sell patents, copyrights, trade-marks, 
trade names, symbols, inventions, dis- 
coveries, licenses, processes and for- 
mulas, make gifts and loans, secured 
or unsecured, to any individual, group 
or government; and carry on any oth- 
er business enterprise or activity in 
| connection with the foregoing.” 

This is not exceptional. 
| RFC is several times the size of 

United States Steel or General 
Motors. Since 1932 it has released 
|/more than $30,000,000,000 in loans. 
| This is more than the full value of all 
manufacturing plants in the country 
before the war. This one corporation 
has a borrowing power, and can issue 
| notes, to the extent of $17,000,000,- 
|000. The Export-Import Bank of 
| Washington has lending power of 
| $3,500,000,000. 

| The Federal Land Banks had bor- 
|rowing power by which they could 
issue bonds and notes up to 20 times 
their paid-in capital and surplus. 

The Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration had a borrowing power of 
$2,000,000,000, for which it could 
issue bonds which would be guaran- 
| teed by the United States. 

} 











This tremendous financial power, 
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Government by Federal Corporation 
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however, is not the only advantag, 
government corporations enjoy whe 
they engage, as many of them do, ip 
direct competition with private byg, 
ness. They are often exempt fro 
federal, state and local taxes on g& 
curities and property. They can yy 
the franking privilege and have map 
concessions common to governmer 
agencies. : 
They control or participate in mayy 
lines of production, transportation 
generation of power. They lend huge 
sums to agriculture, commerce, indys. 
try, home owners, cooperatives 
banks, apartments, hotels and offig¢ 
buildings. They produce, buy, sell anj 
store critical materials. They trai, 
and provide employment for prisoy 
inmates. They try to strengthen rp. 
lations between Latin and North 
America. They control floods and dis. 
tribute electric power. They len 
money to stimulate foreign trade, 
In the case of a private firm engag. 
ing in these activities, the charte 
given it by the states is public record 
The board of directors is elected by 
and accountable to the stockholders 
Heavy penalties have been provided 
for those who deceive the public or 
withhold essential information. 


Public has little control 


IN THE public corporation, the peo- 
ple are still the stockholders, but their 
relations to the management are con- 
siderably different than with private 
corporations. Directors are appoint 
ed, sometimes by the President, some. 
times by Congress, often by some 
federal department or agency. If the 
citizen finds out what is going on it 
is largely by accident. Some federal 
corporations have been set up, op 
erated and have made decisions af- 
fecting thousands of Americans be 
fore the public, or in some cases even 
Congress, learned about them. 

As the Citizens National Commit: 
tee of Washington points out: 

“Never in the history of the United 
States has there been such a flood of 
government publications. Never have 
sO Many men poured out so much il- 
formation upon the public. Yet never 





in the history of free government 
have such enormous resources, such 
sweeping powers, and such vast Op 
erations been conducted under the 
cloak of secrecy.... 

“A great deal has been said about 
invisible government in the United 
States. Here is an aspect of gover 
ment which has heretofore been it 
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“SHUCKIN’? THE NUBBINS”’ 


WILL BE BAD 


FOR BUSINESS 


“Shuckin’ the nubbins” is an old farm 
expression that means making the best 
of what is left. It is to everyone’s 
selfish interest to realize that if farm- 
ing continues on the same basis it has 
in the past, the day can well come 
when America will be “shuckin’ the 
nubbins” of a once great agriculture. 

The simple truth is that the produc- 
tivity of the worker in industry has 
steadily increased, while the produc- 
tivity of the man on the farm has 
lagged behind. The natural thing has 
happened. Farmers have bled the 
fertility of their land to help balance 


+ +-PROSPERITY 





FORD 


| HARRY FERGUSOI 










high production costs. In one year 
alone, thirty-five 100-acre farms went 
out of production every 24 hours. 

That’s serious! 

When a business is faced with high 
production costs that threaten its very 
existence, it usually increases its 
capital investment, and with more 
modern methods drives costs down. 

The same should be done on the 
Men studied this 


problem agree that America must 


farm. who have 


make an investment of at least 40 
billion dollars and 13,000,000 man 


years of labor in its farm plant to 


FROM 
(Booklet upon request) 





TRACTOR WITH FERGUSON SYSTEM AND FERGUSON 


THE GROUND 


DETROIT, MICHIG 


put a stop to the downward course 
of agriculture. 

Reclamation and drainage projects, 
reforestation of exhausted land, soil 
conservation, modern farm buildings, 
good rural roads, rural electrifica- 
tion, modern machinery and equip- 
ment and creation of part-time 
farms—these are some of the basic 
needs of American agriculture if it 
is to survive. 

To speed this program is a task 
no businessman or farmer can take 
lightly. America’s greatness in the 


last analysis depends upon... 
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visible, but is vastly more potent than 
most of the phantoms describeg 
Government corporations are ge» 
signed to escape the restrictions Upon 
PRESTO- | governmental activity. They are gg). 
m™ | culated to have the benefits of goy. 

ernment resources, public authority 

‘ and official power without the ggp. 


, ’ a aad ° . ” 
THE NOISE f y ‘ trols of official authority. 


Corporation efficiency, in the vigy 


is > wis 5 of those who have tried to Tope 
ya B | through the secrecy that shrouds 


i 
GON . , 4 , / | them, does not match their freedom 
“o> 4 from legal restriction. 
4 | , 2 \ “Untold millions of dollars could he 
: saved by cutting out most of thege 
organizations,” according to Comp 
troller General Warren. 

Nothing so vigorous is likely, Ih 
the first place, federal establish. 
ments are seldom discontinued. The ‘l 
U. S. Spruce Corporation established Sokin 
in World War I to meet a temporary} sight 
need is still in process of liquidation, 

Still action seems certain whe ) 
Congress reconvenes. 

One Congressman suggests this: 








1. Get rid of as many of these cor 
porations as possible; 


2. Turn over the business of other 
government corporations to the regu. 
lar government departments where 
| Congress can keep track of them; 


3. Finally, it may be found that 
some government corporations per- 
form a useful service for the people 
in a better way than does any other 
A Burgess Snubber works wonders on a Diesel engine exhaust. On goes instrument of Government. Such cor 
porations should be retained with 
proper safeguards. 





the Snubber and, presto, off goes the exhaust noise . . . permanently! 
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Quieting the roar of a Diesel exhaust is a remarkable achievement, yet 


a Burgess Snubber does the job easily. The Snubber principle acts to pre- The Byrd-Butler bill upon which 
the Senate is expected to act shortly 
si 5 provides for congressional control 
which may be many times more powerful than the exhaust of an unmuffled  Qvor the finances of all government 
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vent exhaust noise before it can happen. As the explosive exhaust slug— 
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automobile engine—leaves the Diesel, it is literally “chewed up” inside the | corporations. It further provides that 
Snubber so that it vents to the atmosphere in a quiet, steady flow. ownership of all corporate stock be 
" . ; : vested in the Secretary of the Treas 
There is a Burgess Snubber for all types of internal combustion engines. | yry, and that post-audits be made by 
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It makes no difference whether the engine is aboard ship, in a hospital, or _ the Comptroller General to insure] Fifth § 
4 e ° acai : "“ackiess Cg > ino 
an industrial plant, the Burgess Snubber assures complete noise control ag a reckless Sps nding. : today, 
ith seta’ : flici Dr. Fred H. Fairchild, professor of | product 
without reGucing engine elliciency. political economy at Yale University, | ad as 
recently appeared before the Joint om c 
> Committee to Reorganize Congress, Soto 
THE SNUBBING PRINCIPLE If you want TYPICAL APPLICATION ane ee ee 
i Se. quiet Diesel - - nae representing the Federal Committee 
& wR ae operation — be of the ( ‘ S. Chamber of Commerce. 
‘4 ow be sure your Dies- Dr. Fairchild recommended that, to 
— i F = ma els are equipped implement the program of federal 
, with Burgess economy, government corporations he r 
‘ eliminated. I 
The chambers in the Snubber act like Snubbers. Bur- The vovernment corvorations al 
a series of thin blankets through which gess-Manning . emige — ant ] Aik A 
y toi ty nim na ga wee - seg Com an Chi Modern Diesel power plants require powerful and have extensive legal de- 
own the fast-moving exhaust slugs so - : = : yntrol. A Bur- . A " ‘ 
ig teint a ites tn @ canath, a ee ee ee Oe partments, so a real fight is forecast i 
iet fl 4 cago 18, Illinois. gess Snubber-equipped D : ; ‘ 
te : quiet engine exhaust. Nevertheless, it seems certain that 








American voters, once the facts afe 


DIESEL EXHAUST | known, will demand a change. 
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First Step Back in 1910, Jimmie left his 

father’s farm for the big city of New York. He 
still talks about the first Ferry ride and the thrill he got 
looking at the New York sky line. He liked the Ferry, stayed 
right on it, got a job shining shoes and saved some money. 
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Third | Step Jimmie got hold of a barber shop, right near 
the steel mill. He put his name up over the door, made friends 
and got customers. He also took an interest in a shoe repairing 
shop nearby. Then another interest in a little one-armed 
restaurant in the same neighborhood. Jimmie was sure in 
business. 





Fifth Step This is the sign that hangs over Jimmie’s door 
today. It marks the biggest step in his career. Before car 
production was halted by war, Jimmie had twenty salesmen, 
ind as many service specialists on his pay roll. He did a 
whale of a business and will again. Jimmie, of course, thinks 
DeSoto and Plymouth cars are the greatest in the world. 


Tuis story of Jimmie is true, — from 
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records on file with Chrysler Corporation. 
It is a story typical of hundreds of other 
American boys and men who made good 
in the direct and simple American way. 
The free way. Jimmie took the jolts and 
bumps in stride. He came up smiling. He 
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Jimmies Five Stee 
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Reading time: 1 minute, 54 seconds 
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Second Step Next Jimmie got the Western fever. Started 
West, working his way on the public roads. Then got a job 
in a Western Steel Mill where he learned the machinist’s 
trade. Jimmie kept his eyes wide open all the 

time and had dreams of bigger things. A 
business of his own maybe. ' 
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Fourth Step By this time Jimmie had a family. A fine wife 
and two lusty youngsters: He had a father-in-law too, who 
owned a garage but wanted to retire. Jimmie took ower. His 
machinist’s training now came in handy. He was smart with 
automobiles. He made a local name for himself. Kept working 

hard, with his eyes wide open, seemed 
———___ to get bigger and better ideas 
; all the time. 
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Jimmie Steps Back —to farming again. Jimmie’s home is 


a model farm where 350 acres of fields and pastures give him 
relaxation with his family. His sizable dairy herd also helps 
supply a considerable area with its daily needs in fresh milk. 
Next to his De Soto-Plymouth dealership, Jimmie’s farm is 
his pride and joy. Jimmie earned them both. 


kept his eyes open, and nothing, really, 


stood in his way. 
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New Thursday Night Program! The Music of Andre Kostelanetz with the 
most Popular Stars of the Musical World, Thursday, C BS, 9 P. M., E. W. Ts 
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Turning Surveys into Sales 


(Continued from page 35) 
continued to do their own housework, 
it was reported in a survey by the 
Home Makers Guild of America, a 
consumer research organization, and 
61.5 per cent did all their own laun- 


Automatic home washers and iron- 
ers meanwhile had gone to barracks, 
shore stations, camps, ships at sea. 
Many of these machines handled in 
a year the equivalent of 50 years of 
normal service in the home. Return- 
ing veterans will become the best 
salesmen of the home laundry ma- 
chine manufacturers. 


When people miss the news 


SURVEYS are by no means confined 
to potential markets or radio pro- 
grams’ measured audiences, or what 
the public thinks about business. Not 
long ago the newspaper deliverers of 
New York City went on strike. The 
newspaper seized fhe opportunity to 
find out whether people can get along 
without their daily papers. 

Fact Finders Associates, in cross- 
section surveys, found that 83 per 
cent of New York’s newspaper read- 
ers were not having their need for 
news satisfied by other reporting 
media. Advertising especially was 
missed by 77 per cent of the women, 
58 per cent of the men. 

Editorials were missed more than 
general news, columns more than 
comic strips, war news more than 
sport news and, in order, financial 
news, details of the news, theater and 
movie pages, pictures. 

Data on the most intimate family 
habits and behavior, gathered for the 
scientific planning of homes, may be 
obtained by interested manufactur- 
ers. A study by the John B. Pierce 
Foundation, a non-profit research or- 
ganization, disclosed that, in summer, 
70 per cent of the wives slept in night- 
gowns, 24 per cent in pajamas, five 
per cent in the nude and one per cent 
in shorts. 

Bed manufacturers might be in- 
terested to learn that, while 87 per 
cent of the husbands and wives slept 
in double-beds, 40 per cent thought 
twin beds might be ideal. The aver- 
age husband got into bed and turned 
out the light later than the average 
wife, got up earlier in the morning, 
and took more time to fall asleep. 

Fifty per cent of the husbands re- 
ported no activity after getting into 
bed, 22 per cent read, 12 per cent 
talked, seven per cent listened to the 
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radio, three per cent said their 
prayers, two per cent smoked and two 
ate. Comparable percentages for the 
wives were: 40 no activity, 29 read, 
11 talked, eight listened to the radio, 
five said their prayers, three thought, 
two smoked, one ate. 

A psychological approach to the 
electrical household appliance mar- 
ket was taken in a survey by a home- 
makers’ magazine which engaged Dr. 
Ernest Dichter to study the psy- 
chology of housekeeping. 

As woman’s interests broaden, the 
magazine reasoned, the value of her 
hours increases. Domestic help, a 
wartime scarcity, may never return 
to its prewar wage levels or abun- 
dance. A greater need for electrical 
appliances is therefore apparent. 

A national sample of homemakers 
throughout the nation, along the 
lines laid out by Dr. Dichter, was 
taken by the C. C. Chappelle Co., 
Chicago, and three types were found 
to be predominant: the housewife, 
the career woman who hates house- 
work, and the balanced homemaker 
who does both housework and out- 
side work, or is capable of both. 

The survey showed some women 
want appliances to escape from 
housework; others want them to do a 








“Do you have any books about how 


to treat civilians who have read 
books about how to treat returning 


service men?” 
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better job at housework; still other, 
look at appliances as a means to com. 
bine housework with outside inte, 
ests. Since women have these diffe, 
ent attitudes, the survey suggest 
they should be approached differen, 
ly in selling and advertising. 

Manufacturers learned from th 
survey that women want automatj 
controls, detailed instructions, info. 
mation on how to care for appliances 
fulfillment of advertised promigg 
Women want transparency in kitche, 
appliances, especially in refrigerator 
and stoves. 

Manufacturers also learned that 
women distinctly dislike the noise 
made by some refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners and washing machines, Many 
a woman, it was found, will use, 
carpet sweeper instead of a vacuup 
cleaner so she can clean “while the 
baby is asleep.” 

Knowing why women buy an arti 
cle may not be so important as knoy. 
ing why they will not buy it, an 
what must be done to induce them ty 
buy. This knowledge helps in improv. 
ing old products and designing ney 
ones. 


Advertising and sales 


A SERIES of surveys contained ip 
the April, 1945 Index of Public Opin. 
ion, issued by the Psychological Cor. 
poration, New York, disclosed 
definite relationship between adver. 
tising people remember and brands 
they prefer. In the cases of washing 
machines, radios and refrigerators, 
the make which the largest number 
of persons had seen or heard adver: 
tised lately was also the make which 
the largest percentage said they 
would buy. 
Indicative perhaps of ineffective 
advertising or unsatisfactory prod 
uct or service performance was the 
evidence that all advertising did not 
produce proportionate consumer pref- 
erence. In the case of automobiles, 
one make’s recent advertising was 
remembered by 20.5 per cent, but if 
cars were available at once, only 141 
per cent said they would buy that 
make. 
On the other hand, an auto maker's 
advertising which only 4.6 per cent 
could remember having heard or see 
lately, drew disproportionate re 
sponse; 14.8 per cent said that, if 
cars were on sale they would buy that 
make. As the research organization 
points out, answers to the question, 
“Which make would you buy,” rep 
resents the net results of all inf 
ences, not only recent but remote. 
Postwar optimism was checked by 
the Psychological Corporation, by 
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GIVE YOUR NEW STORE the 
double appeal that gets the busi- 
ness. Inside as well as outside, 
plan to modernize with Pittsburgh 
Glass and Pittco Store Front 
Metal. This attractive clothing 
store in Amarillo, Texas, shows 
how your store’s sales-pull can 
be increased with Pittsburgh 
Glass and Metal Products. Archi- 
tects: Townes & Funk 











Plan NOW 
a new store front 
and store interior 
that will sell 


more goods. 


UCCESSFUL 
found a sure way to increase busi 
ness—and_ profits. 


izing the store front with Pittsburgh 
Glass and Pittco Store Front Metal. 
They sell more goods by displaying 
them more smartly and effectively, 
by the generous use—inside the store 
—of Pittsburgh Glass 

You—and a lot of other retailers 


clothiers have 


‘They draw more 
customers into the store by modern- 





will want new store fronts and in- 
teriors. So you should start now—to 
avoid delays caused by the last min- 
ute rush—if you are to have altera- 
tions made promptly. 

See your architect to assure a well- 
planned, economical design. Our 
experts will be glad to consult with 
him and. with you about your glaz- 
ing problems. If desired, convenient 
terms can readily be arranged on the 








“Pittsburgh Time Payment Plan.” 

For your guidance we have pub- 
lished free booklets, illustrated by 
photographs of actual store front 
and store interior installations 
throughout the country, which will 
give you many interesting facts 
about the experiences of others. 
Send the convenient coupon today 
for information on Pittsburgh Glass 
and Pittco Store Front Metal. 


"PITTSBURGH slansh for Zualiy Glass and hia 


G) pRrRODUCTS OF 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


FOR STORE FRONTS AND INTERIORS 


. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

2355-5 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Please send me, without obligation, 

your illustrated booklets on store mod- 

ernization. 

Name-. wbactimnnpunosamabiniees | 

H 
Address. --- Jmenneniiiite 4 
ae ee 


lis 6 hs Saas 
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HE builds “Sales-Power” 
to reduce selling costs 


In these crucial reconversion months, vital in seizing today’s sales oppor- 
sales management requires quick tunities at the lowest cost. 
access to accurate information on But why not use this man’s re- 
which to base profit-building deci- sources in full? Let him also recom- 
sions. mend vertical filing systems best 
How to get it? This man can show fitted to your method of operation, 
you. He’ll put within eye’s reach the point-of-use fire protection for irre- 
““Fact-Power” you need to overcome placeable records, suitable office fur- 
new sales obstacles ... to take sure niture, and catalog binders that put 
aim at your most profitable pros- extra punch in sales presentations. 
pects... to reduce time and effort Now is the time to see the many 
wasted in running down markets. ways in which “Fact-Power” can 
He is the Systems Technician . .. lower your distribution costs. Call 
skilled in providing visible record our nearest Branch Office—or write 
controls with the easy, fast analysis us in New York. 


be & OFF ERS a complete new study needed now in shaping 


and carrying out sales plans. 96 pages, 15 
concise illustrated chapters full of success-proven ideas. Contains 
results of exhaustive research. Shows part played by facts visibly 
charted for easy analysis and use... the three fundamental controls 
required for postwar sales management... new sales presentation 
methods. ‘“’Graph-A-Matic Control for Sales Management” is being 
used and praised by leading executives. It's free on request 








SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 





means of surveys conducted in Ogtg. 
ber, ’41, November, ’42, October, "43, 
April, 44 and April, ’45. Optimism 
increased as the war progressed, 

In October, ’41, only 13 per cent 
thought the people of this country 
would be better off than they Were 
then. By April, ’45, the percentage 
| had swelled to 55 per cent and a 
similar optimism prevailed aboyt 
jobs. Only eight per cent in ’41 ep. 
visioned more jobs after the war, but 
in ’45, some 34 per cent harbored this 
hope or belief. 





Surveys for employees 


IN-COMPANY surveys are numeroys, 
Companies wish to know more about 
themselves from the people who know 
them best, their employees. 

Typical of this sort of survey was 
one by General Foods which sent let- 
ters and brief questionnaires to 1,343 
General Foods men and women on 
leave of absence in the armed sery- 
ices. Of 553 questionnaires returned, 
tabulations showed that 322, or 578 
per cent, intended to return to their 
old jobs; and 25, or 4.4 per cent, said 
they would return to the company 
only if given a better job in another 
field of endeavor. 

The war years witnessed a sharp 
upswing in the acceptance of branded 
merchandise in women’s fashions, aec- 
cording to a survey by Fairchild Pub- 
lications. It was found that an aver- 
age of 46 per cent, or almost half of 
the national brands now carried by 
stores were put into stock during this 
period. 





The Fairchild survey reported that 
94 per cent of the country’s stores 
now sell branded fashion merchan- 
dise, 70 per cent carry national brands 


| exclusively; 22 per cent carry na- 





tional and private or store brands. 
Fifty-three per cent of the stores 
questioned planned to expand their 
stock of national brand women’s ap- 
parel and accessory lines after the 
war, and 34 per cent planned to add 
private brands. 


War marriages make markets 


MANUFACTURERS and _ retailers 
alike have evinced the closest interest 
in special surveys made by the U. §. 
Census Bureau on wartime marriages 
and wartime births. They find in both 
the outlines of markets to come, In 
February, 1944, after a special sur- 
vey, the Census Bureau estimated 
there were 2,700,000 married women 
whose husbands were absent in the 
armed forces. 

The four years ending in February, 
’45, had witnessed 6,500,000 mar- 
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direct 
contact 
with every member 
of your staff! 


EXECUTONE speeds your voice to any de- 
partment of your business, and brings 
back an immediate response. You lift no 
receiver, twirl no dial! You just press 
a button... and talk! EXECUTONE elimi- 
nates the endless running back and forth 
from one office to another. Reports are 
made—questions asked and answered— 
without a person leaving his desk! 
[XECUTONE conserves energy, reduces er- 
rors, increases efficiency, helps every- 
body get more work done! EXECUTONE 
INTER-COM SYSTEMS are sales-engineered, 
installed, guaranteed and serviced by 





'when 2,934,860 births were regis- | 


riages in this country. Marriages in 
’45 were expected to total 1,100,000 
to 1,200,000. 

It is unnecessary to point out that 
more than 7,000,000 marriages in 
five years means 7,000,000 homes and 
all the goods that go into those homes. 
Infants’ wear manufacturers, baby 
carriage makers, diaper services and 
others take heart from such studies. 
While the peak birth year was 1943 





tered, it is a safe presumption that | 


|’46 will see the 3,000,000 mark passed | 


| tric grills and electric heaters. 


for the first time in our history. | 

All surveys, of course, do not agree | 
in their major findings. In recent | 
months, a repeated question in con- | 
sumer surveys was: 

“After the war, when things can 
be had that cannot be obtained now, 
what will you buy first?” 

According to one homemakers’ 
magazine, full-length door mirrors 
were first choices followed by electric 
clocks, wall mirrors, electric fans, 
coffee percolators, waffle irons, elec- 


The consumer forum of a mass 
magazine group, answering an identi- 
cal question, chose in order: .wash- 
ing machines, electric refrigerators, 
furniture, electrical appliances, cloth- 
ing, home, radio, automobile, nylon 
hose and house furnishings. A large 
percentage, however, “hadn’t de- 





cided” or “didn’t know.” 


Growth in television 


TELEVISION sets led all other dur- 
able goods in the postwar desires of 


ithe buying public, according to a/| 


factory-trained specialists in principal | 


cities. It will pay you to get the whole 
story. Fill out and mail the coupon—now! 


Aerie 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


For free booklet mail coupon today! 
PREP E EERE EEE EEE LER ELE EE EEE EE EEE EERE EE | 
EXECUTONE, INC 


415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send free book!et... K-20 


Name 
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radio forum conducted by a suburban 
bank. Projected nationally, the sur- 
vey indicated that more than 1,600,- 
000 persons could be exnected to 
accumulate $625,000,000 in savings 
earmarked for this purpose. 


These discrepancies do not deter | 


the survey-minded. They are aware 
that distortions are not uncommon, 
but they feel confident of their ability 
to distinguish between motivated in- 
formation and factual data. When in 
doubt, they have facilities to verify 
or refute. 

More important to distribution is 
the fact that innumerable surveys 
have made available a wealth of mar- 
keting facts. 

They have revealed such things as: 
Brand preferences have been ex- 
pressed so decidedly that, in the ap- 
pliance field, specified brands already 
are assured of 28 per cent of the total 
toaster business, 22 per cent of radio 
sales, 76 per cent of sewing machine 
purchases, 22 per cent of vacuum 


THE WORLD'S | 


# 


GREAT BEERS 





A secret, jeaiousiy-guarded 








cleaner trade, 24 per cent of the lino- 
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f la-—vunique brewing methods— 
these are the beginning. Add to them 
only choice barley malt, hops, grits and 
pure Wisconsin artesian well water .. . 
mellowed by proper aging : . . bottled 
under the most exacting control to 
assure sealed-in flaver .. . then you 
have Van Merritt, truly one of the 
world’s great beers. 


Brewed and Bottted by 
BURLINGTON BREWING CO. 
Burlington, Wisconsin 
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No idle Home Equipment 
When Repair Parts 
Come by AIR EXPRESS 


Empty spaces on retailers’ shelves or 
shortages of repair parts do not always 
mean that merchandise is not to be had. 
Often it’s merely a matter of ordering a 
little at a time. 

This is where Air Express steps in. It 
speeds merchandise to those shelves—even 
if in small amounts — so that customers do 





not have to be turned away or told that 
their household equipment cannot be re- 
paired for weeks. lt brings the spare parts 
stocks of the nation within but a few hours 
of retail stores. Very often, Air Express 
means next day delivery. 

And not only does the speed of Air Ex- 
press meet emergency needs in the retail 
trade, it puts suppliers’ stocks so near at 
hand that it often means greatly reduced 
inventory and, therefore, faster rate of 
turnover, 


Specify Air Express-a Good Business Buy 


Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute between principal U. S. towns 
and cities, with cost including special pick-up and delivery. Same-day delivery 
between many airport towns and cities. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 off-airline 
points in the U. S. Service direct by air to and from scores of foreign countries. 











GETS THERE FIRST 








Write Today for interesting “Map of Post- 
war Town” picturing advantages of Air 
Express to community, business and indus- 
try. Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
Or ask for it at any Airline or Express 
office. 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 








leum to be laid, and so on, ACCOrding 
to one survey. 

Such data offer a challenge to the 
“also-ran” brands. The way to over. 
come these buying intentions ig ty 
“correct” the situation with superio, 
products and more effective advertis. 
ing. 

With aluminum cooking utengij 
returning soon to their home on the 
range, manufacturers of cleansers 
are reminded of their selling prob. 
lem by a survey which discloses that 
two-thirds of the homemakers wij} 
use steel wool rather than any other 
cleaner. 

Sausage casing manufacturers face 
the finding that 56 per cent of the 
women queried by one survey favored 
skinless frankfurters. The same study 
revealed that 49 per cent of the re. 
spondents or their husbands had not 
been solicited for life insurance jn 
two years, 79 per cent for accident 
insurance, 81 per cent for fire insur. 
ance, and 88 per cent for liability in- 
surance. 


A shortage of sheets 


| 
ANOTHER study informed interested 


manufacturers and retailers that 
than half of the homes in this 
country have two or three beds, but 
only 36 per cent have more than 2 
sheets. The next time homemakers 
can buy sheets freely, 48 per cent 
will buy percale only, 19 per cent mus- 
lin only. 

Less than 25 per cent of peopk 
with cameras ever have taken color 
photographs, it is reported by a sur- 
vey, and, although 37 per cent intend 
to install fluorescent lamps and fix- 
tures in their homes after the war 
33 per cent were still undecided. The 
latter segment again suggests a sell- 
ing job is in order. 

More people in the Northeast and 
Far West regions were planning va- 
cations some distance away from 
home after the war, and 87 per cent 


more 


| of these people were under 44 years 


of age. Forty-two per cent of them 
lived in cities of 100,000 or more. 
More than one-third planned to see 
America first—New York was the 
first city on the list—and 14 per cent 
contemplated trips to foreign coun- 
tries. 

Almost two-thirds planned to 
travel by automobile, 19 per cent by 
railroad, five per cent by steamship, 
an equal per cent by plane, three per 
cent by bus. 

The frozen food industry, believed 
by many to face an unparalleled op- 
portunity, still has adverse prefer- 
ences to buck. One survey showed that 
53 per cent of frozen food users pre 
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fer fresh vegetables, 71 per cent fresh 
fruits, 58 per cent fresh fish, 65 per 
cent fresh poultry, and 61 per cent 
fresh meats. 

Despite the congestion at beauty 
arlors, 93 per cent of women mani- 
cure their nails at home once a week, 
and just 4.7 per cent have their hair 
washed only at beauty shops. More 
than nine out of ten women use 
liquid nail polish and only 2.9 per 
cent do not use a hand lotion or cream. 

By simply looking there is a wealth 
of information for every manufac- 
turer or retailer. 

If it’s furniture, he might act upon 
the knowledge that a survey showed 
that next time furniture is bought, 
35 per cent plan to buy modern pieces 
and 46 per cent, period pieces. If this 
is true of a merchant’s own locality, it 
will guide him in stocking up for 
peacetime trade. 

Automatic coffee maker manufac- 
turers know they have an advertising 
and selling job to do because only 19 
per cent of the people queried plan to 
buy completely automatic coffee 
makers. 

If new central heating equipment 
were being bought for the home, ac- 
cording to surveyed opinion, the wife 
would have considerable influence in 
41 per cent of homes, some influence 
in 34 per cent, and leave the decision 
entirely up to the husband in 25 per 
cent. 


Surveys give better answers 


THESE are not necessarily definitive 
answers. But they do throw light in 
places where shadows concealed mar- 
keting potentialities. They afford in- 
valuable aid to manufacturer and dis- 
tributor alike. Since the techniques of 
surveyS are being constantly im- 
proved, the result is that their find- 
ings are growing increasingly reli- 
able. 

Today the American consumer is 
like the little boy who, unable to re- 
press some newly gained knowledge, 
raised his hand in the classroom and 
said, “Teacher, teacher, ask me a 
question. Have J got an answer!” 

The American consumer has ready 
answers to all the questions the 
business man may ask about markets 
and potential markets for goods and 
services, 

By adding sound selling and mer- 
thandising techniques to these an- 
swers, the business man can project 
them into billions of dollars’ worth of 
sales. And herein lies the answer to 
the larger question of whether we can 
maintain full production and employ- 
ment, and achieve an economy of pros- 
rity and high standards of living. 
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AN | Now- Delta brings you | 
Trunk Line Service South 


Chicago will be one plane and ten hours from 
Miami—on Delta’s newest trunk line*. Dallas and 
Fort Worth will have direct air service to Florida 
and the Southeast—on Delta’s routes. Southern 
vacation lands and industries are on this line. 
Sixteen years of experience are behind the new 
service. In this first winter of unrestricted travel, 
make your vacation and business trips on the Delta 
trunk line to the South, 


NEW LOW FARES 
NO PRIORITIES NEEDED 
MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 
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"1 Saw It at the Bank” 


(Continued from page 42) 


to costs, wages, year round income of 
various wage groups and housing 
brought the topic of home building 


into wide prominence. The talk, trans- 
lated into bankers’ terms, meant 
more opportunities to lend. 


At the same time construction loan 


procedure was discussed for bankers 
in new books and their trade maga- 
zines, and the “control of quality” 
was established as important in home 
loan banking—as important as in- 
creasing the volume of earning assets. 

Today the man wanting to build a 


home, whether he goes to his bank or 


one of a number of other financial in- 
stitutions, will find that the loan is 
for a longer term than in the old days, 
it can be obtained for a larger per- 
centage of appraised value, and the 
terms of payment will be much like 
rent. 


Studying new houses 


THE prefabricated houses: and those 
described as “turn-key houses,” com- 
plete with basic furniture and major 
equipment, are posing a new set of 
real estate loan problems. Because a 
large percentage of future mortgages 
will be made on such packaged 
homes, it will be necessary for bank 
officers, savings and loan officials and 
others associated with this kind of 
financing to familiarize themselves 
with the more important principles 
of their building and construc- 
tion, the problems of transpor- 
tation, erection and demount- 
ability. 

By the time America was 
well into the war, banks in 
many parts of the country be- 
gan to show their awareness 
of the importance of postwar 
home building. A number of 
them sponsored systematic 
savings plans to accumulate 
funds for home building or 
purchase. At the Equitable 
Savings and Loan Association 
in Portland, Ore., groups of 
depositors who were saving 
for home building met in eve- 
ning classes in the bank’s of- 
fices to hear experts talk on 
postwar homes. 

The Equitable’s education 
plan, called The Home Plan- 
ners’ Institute, was set up 
(1943) with the cooperation 
of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. Joint en- 
dorsers included the city’s 
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realty board, architects, the state re- 
tail furniture association, plumbers’ 
association, retail trade bureau, the 
city’s home builders’ association, elec- 
tric companies, the gas and coke com- 
pany and the state building congress. 
(This institute did not expect to re- 
main local; the associations were pre- 
senting the plan to other cities, other 
financial institutions and to retailers. ) 

In the Portland project, newspaper 
advertising, poster boards, car cards, 
folders and personal follow-ups stimu- 
lated interest in the opening. After 
the first class of 60 members was 
filled, a second, then a third were 
organized. The course was offered 
free; participants were not obliged to 
finance their proposed home through 
the bank, nor had the Institute a tie- 
in with architects, contractors, real- 
tors, heating engineers, or anyone 
else who gave the class lectures, 

The talks covered selecting the 
home site, the relation of the client 
to the architect, traditional and mod- 
ern architectural styles, selecting a 
contractor, construction, financing, 
kitchen planning, building materials, 
heating and air conditioning, plumb- 
ing fixtures, wiring and lighting, 
painting and interior decorating, in- 
sulation, home furnishings, appli- 
ances, plans for recreation, hobbies 
and other subjects. 

The bank, when asked why so much 
hard work, organization and money 
went into its better homes institute, 
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“We have a General Manager but he’s sel- 
dom here. He sits in the waiting rooms of the 
National Labor Relations Board all day”’ 
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| for 
—— |" the bank 


replied that getting future home play. 
ners ready for the coming building 
era would mean thousands of jobs fo, 
carpenters, bricklayers, Plumbers 
plasterers, painters and many othe 
workers. It would open a big marke 
for house furnishings, appliances and 
equipment; would keep the lumbe 
industry and building materials pro. 
ducers busy; and stimulate busines 
for home financing institutions, 

Finally, bank executives said, suc) 
a program would help to relieve tay. 
payers of some of the expense of , 
public relief program. 

“We are contributing to the post. 
war adjustment period; the Institute 
is patriotic in motive because it jp. 
creases the sale of war bonds.” 


Modeling the postwar home 


THE Dime Savings Bank of Brook. 
lyn set up a somewhat similar proj. 
ect, the Home Buyers’ Institute, last 
year. “Philip A. Benson, President, 
pointed out that thousands of Brook. 
lyn residents were employed steadily 
at good wages and were waiting for 
a chance to own their own homes. 
To give these people something more 
than just a savings account to sus- 
tain their interest while they were 
dreaming and planning, his bank set 
up a display occupying about 5,000 
square feet on its fifth floor. In- 
cluded were home equipment, appli- 
ances, house models, pictures, plans, 
construction material and _labor-. 
saving devices. These were arranged 
through the cooperation of 40 local 
and national merchants and manv- 
facturers. Dummy rooms 
showed visitors how equipment 
looked in place. More than 
1,000 persons visited the exhibit 
on opening day, more than 
4,500 in the first three weeks. 
Attendance averaged 200 daily 
thereafter for months. 
In connection with this ex- 
hibit the bank offered a Home 
Buyer’s Account to anyone who 
wanted to start saving regular- 
> ly for a home; it also mailed 
“>. current information, leaflets 
and other home building matter 

to those depositors from time to 
time. The bank feels that this 
undertaking made customers 

* the exhibitors, friends for 

and good mortgage 
loan prospects. It undoubtedly 
made the people of Brooklyn 
feel that The Dime Savings 
Bank was a leader in the home 
mortgage lending field and 4 
pretty fine place to drop into for 
an idea shopping spree. 
In Schenectady, the Schenec- 
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A” life insurance company will answer, ‘‘Yes.’’ They 
say it’s a good plan to have a thorough physical exam1- 
nation at least once a year. 

Many businesses keep healthy in much the same manner. 
At regular intervals, they call in their National representative. 

This man knows business systems as thoroughly as a doctor 
knows medicine. His trained eye can often spot flaws in a 
system of handling money and keeping records that those 


who operate the business have overlooked. 

Whatever the size or nature of your business, small drug 
store, large department store or nationally-known manufac- 
turing plant, the National representative can provide machines 
and systems designed to handle any type of business accounting. 


See the facts ... make your own decision 


You can prove this to your own satisfaction without obli- 
gation. Upon request, the National representative will be glad 
to discuss with you the systems you use in your business. 

His findings may enable you to cut costs and reduce mis- 
takes in handling your payroll, the posting of accounts re- 
ceivable, distribution of sales and costs, and virtually every 
other phase of your general business bookkeeping. 

Decide that for yourself. Look over the National man’s 
recommendations and make your decision on the facts and 
figures. The National Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, 
Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 
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tady Savings Bank sponsored another 
promotion program built around the 
same theme. The idea of the exhibit 
and advertising campaign which ac- 
companied it was modern housing de- 
velopment. National advertisers of 
electrical appliances, paint, wall board 
and other products participated. Ac- 
cording to the bank, 9,000 persons 
visited the exhibit in a little more 
than a month. Requests for permis- 
sion to reprint a 13-page booklet on 
systematic savings for a home indi- 
cated wide interest of other banks in 
the program. 

Today banks are still showing a 
keen interest in the subject of where 
people live. 

The Rooms With a Forward View, 
at the Bank for Savings in New York, 
is an example. 


Show neighborhood activities 


THE current showing of three at- 
tractively decorated rooms is the 
newest in this bank’s program of dis- 
plays. 

The series began a few years ago 
to “make us interesting to our neigh- 
borhood,” said Rowland R. McElvare, 
Senior Executive Vice President at 
the Fourth Avenue Branch. 

“The series developed from em- 
ployees’ hobby shows, and other em- 
ployee social activities, to exhibits 
which brought the neighborhood into 
the bank. One of the most notably 
successful of these,” according to Mr. 
McElvare, “‘was a show of high school 
students’ paintings. 

“Nearby Washington Irving High 
School is famous for its specialized 
training for girls. The bank offered 
its wall space as an art gallery. One 
hundred and fifty paintings were 
hung and, needless to say, the stu- 
dents came into the bank. So did their 
parents, teachers and friends. Busi- 
ness men came too. 

“A few pictures were actually sold; 
several students were offered jobs on 
the strength of their displayed work. 
A large number of new savings ac- 
counts resulted. 

“Neighborliness was the idea be- 
hind our first exhibit. In the past few 
years the shortage of furniture, house- 
wares and home building materials 
made us realize that the families liv- 
ing in this area might like to have 
some help in making their apart- 
ments more comfortable and better 
looking. The Rooms With a Forward 
View give them lots of ideas.” 

A department store, James Mc- 
| Creery Co., decorated the rooms of 
| the adjoining bank property, convert- 

ing three large, dark and ungainly 
spaces into modern, fresh and livable 
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interiors. The bank painted the floors 
and woodwork, boxed in steam Pipes 
and will also pay for the Perishables 

the rugs and draperies which will 





be damaged after weeks of display, 
But all furniture, decorations and gp. 
cessories were selected and arranges 
by the store’s decorating department. 

The finished rooms were previewes 
by the press (with a cocktail party ip 
once-sacred bank quarters) on Jyly 
24, and opened to the public the nex; 
day. Visitors have averaged 200 daily 
since. 

McCreery’s reports it is more than 
pleased with the new business flowing 
to it from this exhibit. The Bank for 
Savings is delighted with its accom. 
plished first purpose—to help the 
people of the community with new 
ideas about the apartments and 
homes they now occupy, and ideas for 
new houses they will have when build. 
ing begins again. 

Anna Flaherty, assistant to Mr 
McElvare, who had a good bit to do 
with the creating and maintenance of 
the rooms, is keeping a report of visi- 
tors’ comments: The young soldier 
who came through the bank with his 
arm around his girl, led her straight 
to the modern living room of the ex- 
hibit and said, 

“Honey, this is the room I wanted 
you to see.” 

The woman, standing beside her 
husband while he opened one of the 
new special home furnishing club 
Savings accounts, who said, “Tom is 
going to be different when he comes 
home from the Pacific. I think he'll 
like a newer looking home.” 

A waitress in the bank employees’ 
lunch room who said to Mr. Me- 
Elvare, “I went up to the store and 
got the very same coffee table that’s 
in the living room.” 


Exhibit used for pattern 


THE two women who left the ex- 
hibit hurriedly, saying they were go- 
ing to bring their carpenter to see the 
shelves. They did, and he measured, 
and jotted down figures, while they 
pointed out just what they wanted 
him to copy. 

What banks and other financial in- 
stitutions can do in working with 
their communities is limited only by 
the imagination and executive talents 
of the organizations’ promotion men 
and women. Smaller banks, even 
country town banks need not stand 
enviously by. Mr. McElvare suggests 
that any country bank can work with 
a store in the nearest large shopping 
center, with a builder, public utility, 
architect, decorator, antique dealer, 
the paint and hardware man. Much 
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ean be shown in small space, he says, | 


the lobby of the bank, for example, or 


one booth. He cites the example of a | 


savings bank which put a home libra- 
ry, complete with librarian in its 
lobby. The customers borrowed books 
on every phase of home building, gar- 
dening, decoration. He mentioned an- 
other—Franklin Square National 


Bank, Hempstead, N. Y.—which asked | 
local merchants to set up shop win- | 


dows in the bank. These displays were 
tied in with savings plans and ideas 


for better homes. Similar displays | 
may be borrowed from mail order 


houses and manufacturers. 

Maybe banks don’t have to go as 
far in “public relations” as the small 
one in my neighborhood, but its in- 
formality is mighty pleasant. The 


uniformed and very dignified floor 


guard is a self-appointed nursemaid 
for the baby carriages which line up 
outside while busy young mothers 
tend to the family finances; he takes 
wet umbrellas from the neighborhood 
women who come in laden with the 
groceries and sundry bundles; this 
same guardian of the bank’s gold 
daily holds the leashes of scotties, 
dachshunds, a spaniel or two, and 
Matey, the huge brown English bull 
dog who banks there regularly. 

With such behavior in a bank, any- 
thing can happen. In days to come “I 
saw it at the bank,” will not seem an 
odd statement, because undoubtedly 
there is going to be more and more to 
see in banks. 





Business at Airport 


MEMBERS of the Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
Aero Club, backing with cash their 
faith in the future of our war-born 
aircraft industries, have purchased a 
strip of land, 4,000 by 612 feet, at the 
municipal airport and plan to erect 
an ultramodern business center to 
serve air travelers, plane owners, fly- 
ing students and visitors. 

First to be built will be a recrea- 
tion center with a clubhouse and sky- 
terrace restaurant, swimming pool, 
bowling alleys, miniature golf course 
and golf driving range. 

Constructed later will be a super 
service station for motorists, a super- 
market, drugstore, hardware store, 
furniture store, small department 
stores—and a row of salesrooms fo! 
popular makes of planes as well as 
for parts and accessories. 

The buildings will be of Mediter- 
ranean-style architecture—one story 
structures so as not to interfere with 
planes taking off or landing. 

N. J. BARKER 
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WE DIDN’T THE BOOK 


ON ALUMINUM ALLOYS 





BUT WE CERTAINLY 
TO ITS PAGES 


Acme engineers have had a quarter century of exper- 
ience in studying aluminum alloys’ nature. That's why 
our engineering advice may give you a tougher, longer 
lasting aluminum part—or enable you to save on 
metal without loss of any desirable quality. 


And—whether or not you make use of Acme engi- 
neering advice—you can rely upon Acme for castings 
that will meet your exact requirements and speed your 
production. Our complete service includes making 
patterns and molds as well as aluminum alloy castings 
—thus enabling you, if desired, to shift to Acme com- 
plete responsibility for your castings requirements. 
Acme facilities include X-ray and spectrographic 
analysis, rigid temperature control and hard-to-satisfy 
inspection, thus reducing rejects and interruptions 
to your production to a minimum. 

When you send your specifications to Acme, you 
can depend upon a complete and satisfactory job. 
Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


AGM: ALUMINUM ALUOTS Iie. 


New York: F. G. Diffen Co., 111 Broadway 
Chicago: Metal Parts & Equipment Co., 2400 W. Madison St., St. Lovis: Metal Parts & Equipment Co., 3615 Olive St. 




















Industry’s 


(Continued from page 24) 
didn’t necessarily possess the quali- 
fications to do all these things, the 
personnel specialist, the safety ex- 
pert, the time-study engineer came 
on the scene. But each staff innova- 
tion chipped away the authority of 
the foreman and weakened his hold 
on subordinates’ respect and disci- 
pline. 

Once an executive with consider- 
able freedom of action, the foreman 
today, as described by the Slichter 
Panel is “more managed than man- 
aging, more and more an executor of 
other men’s decisions, less and less a 
maker of decisions himself.’’ The rise 
of industrial unions and the advent 
of the shop steward further diluted 
the foreman’s authority and respon- 
sibility. 

The extent of this dilution is indi- 
cated in The American Management 
Association’s report on the “Develop- 
ment of Foremen in Management.” 
AMA found, on surveying 100 com- 
panies and interviewing scores of 
executives and foremen that: 


1. In one-third of the companies, the 

‘ foreman has no voice in hiring. In 
two-thirds, the personnel depart- 
ment interviews and chooses new 
workers although the foreman has 
the final say. 


2. In only one-tenth of the surveyed 
companies could foremen dis- 
charge a subordinate on their own 
responsibility. 


3. Pay increases and promotion had 
to be approved by other authorities 
in all instances. 


4.In only one-tenth of all cases do 
foremen have complete charge of 
discipline. 


5. Only 20 per cent of the companies 
replying in the survey held policy 
meetings with foremen. 


“These and other functions,” 
Ernest Dale observed in the AMA re- 
port, “can now be exercised by many 
foremen only in consultation with 
numerous other authorities. The re- 
sulting interrelationships are often 
ill-defined and disturbing. At the same 
time technical knowledge require- 
ments and standards of performance 
have been raised so much as to be- 
wilder many foremen.” 

What can management do about all 
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Forgotten Men 


this? What basically are the fore- 
men’s desires, and how can they be 
satisfied ? 

The foreman, it has been seen, re- 
sents the dilution of his authority; he 
wants a job with responsibility. He 
wants the sort of pay that indicates 
he’s got a responsible job and is com- 
mensurate with the effort he puts in. 
The foreman wants to be secure in his 
job, as secure at least as those other 
members of management, the sales 
manager, for instance, the personnel 
director, the cost accountant. He 
wants the right to be heard when he 
is aggrieved and to have a voice in 
making company plans and decisions. 

And, damn it, the foreman wants 
recognition and respect. 


Authority and responsibility 


HOW can the hard-pressed execu- 
tive provide the foreman with all 
these? How can he clothe the fore- 
man with authority and responsibil- 
ity, for example, without at the same 
time sacrificing the efficiency pro- 
vided by the staff specialist (often by 
impinging on foremen’s preroga- 
tives) ? 

A basic first step, as many com- 
panies have found, is to select, by 
careful testing programs and char- 
acter investigation, the sort of fore- 
man who can assume responsibility 
and acquire the knowledge he needs 
to do a good management job. 

The Calco Division of the American 
Cyanamid Co., for example, measures 
foremen candidates’ intelligence, 





I'm 


models. 


“About our 
afraid our advertising department 


postwar 


has been living in a delightful little 
world all its own” 
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mechanical comprehension, mechani. 
cal ability, ability to read, interpret 
and remember messages by Scientific 
tests. Other companies, such ag The 
American Rolling Mill Co., probe the 
candidate’s personal qualifications, 

The testing at Calco is followed by 
a leadership training course and , 
careful character check. Having nayj. 
gated these shoals, the ¢andidate 
must still contend with a works com. 
mittee which studies his record ang 
makes the final decision. 

The Caterpillar Tractor Co. gog 
further by supplementing carefy| 
selection with an initiation into the 
management family that includes jp. 
tensive schooling as well as planned 
hobnobbing with other members of 
management. ‘ 

Training courses are given in a 
hotel to provide the neophyte to man. 
agement with different surroundings 
from those of the shop. He ig 
schooled in the company’s organiza- 
tion, its products, time study princi- 
ples and purposes, the union agree. 
ment, handling grievances, use of 
progress reports, personal conduct, 
planning work assignments, previews 
of job instructions, job methods study 
and job relations. P 


Foremen are managers 


PREPARED in this way, Caterpillar 
foremen are held to be capable of 
handling maximum responsibility, 
They are managers of their depart- 
ments, participate in establishing 
management policies in production 
and personnel matters. They have full 
authority to approve or disapprove 
hiring, to supervise the work and 
make work assignments for em: 
ployees under their supervision. They 
initiate wage increases, transfers and 
promotions. 

Giving the foreman this sort of re 
sponsibility may pay off in more ways 
than one. NLRB held in the Packard 
Motors case that the foremen in- 
volved were employees and therefore 
entitled to the protection of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, because 
their functions showed them to be 
merely (in the words of the Board) 
industrial “traffic cops.” It could fol- 
low then that those companies which 
can show that their foremen exercise 
managerial responsibilities and pow- 
ers of decision might not be required 
to recognize such foremen in a col 
lective bargaining test under the 
Wagner Act. 

Giving the foreman more respon- 
sibility is one thing; making him feel 
that his job is indeed a responsible 
one, that his responsibilities have not 
been diluted or compromised because 
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some war-born babies 


have grown up k 





New industrial techniques that 


would normally take years to 


develop have been perfected in 


months or even weeks—under war’s 


unrelenting pressure. Many will be 


important factors in the coming 


postwar competition to produce 


better products, more economically. 


Knowledge of these war-born 
techniques such as_ electronic 
welding control, radio-frequency 


heating, x-ray inspection—is wide- 


wig ol 


IF YOU MAKE CUTTING TOOLS 


Brazing of cutting tip to tool shank by 
high-frequency heat greatly speeded up 
this operation, with substantial saving in 
cost, Comfort and safety of the operator 
ore also greatly increased. 
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“ESTINGHOUSE. 


spread in certain industries. But 
some have grown up so fast, and 
improvements have been so rapid, 
that even the best-informed pro- 
duction man may overlook their 
full possibilities. 

Finding new ways to do things 
better in a dozen different indus- 
tries is the job of Westinghouse 
engineers. Because of this back- 
ground, we may have in our hands 


—in terms of electronics, electricity, 


w 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


Westings 





. PRODUCE MACHINE PARTS 


By selective heat-treating of this gear, a 
hard tooth surface is obtained for wear 
resistance, while the original toughness 
of the steel is retained in the center 
to resist breakage. 





metallurgy, plastics or ceramics— 
developments that will help solve 
your particular reconversion and 
peacetime production problems. 
Now is the logical time to find 
out which of these war-born tech- 
niques deserve to be adopted in 
your plant. A call to your nearest 
Westinghouse office will bring a 
man qualified to discuss these 
developments in terms of your 


specific needs. J-91075 


OuSC 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





. +. PROCESS PLASTICS 


By electrically preheating the uncured 
material, the average curing cycle for 


these molded plastic handles was re- 
duced from ten minutes to two minutes. 
Production rate was greatly increased. 
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Money is Safe 
IN 
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Exoretd 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Your signature is your iden- 
tification. You spend them 
like cash, and if any are lost 
or stolen, you get a prompt 
refund for your loss. No time 
limit, good until spent. Cost 
only 75¢ per $100. (Min. 
40¢.) Sold at Banks and prin- 
cipal Railway Express Of- 
fices, 


AS GOOD AS CASH, ANYWHERE 
f —AND SAFER! 


TO MANUFACTURERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


LL ESTABLISHED COLOMBO (CEYLON) 
MPORTERS, WAREHOUSEMEN 
AND COMMISSION 
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M. C. ABDUL RAHIM & BROS. 
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Improve your busi- 
ness. Place your name before 

vour customers and prospects with 
Exclusive Art Calendars, Gift Leather, 
Billfolds, Wallets, Diaries, Personal Es- 
tate Records, Mechanical Pencils, Safety 
First Cases, Key Kits, Signs, countless 
other items. Inexpensive, resulti ul. 
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| of management neglect or unconcern, 
is another. The foreman needs to hear 
how and why his responsibilities have 
been affected by the introduction of 
centralized, scientific staff controls, 
by the impact of union activities and 
government intervention. The fore- 
man who understands that top man- 
agement itself has lost important 
prerogatives to labor unions and gov- 
|ernment agencies might be more in- 
| clined to view himself as part of 
| Management. 


Dealing through foremen 


EXPLANATIONS, as many employ- 
ers have found, are not enough. Have 
| the staff experts (the time study man, 
the safety engineer, the personnel ex- 
pert) usurped the functions of the 
foreman and interposed themselves 
between him and his subordinates? 
In the American Thread Co. and other 

|companies that have given much 
thought to the problem, staff people 
deal with line (production) workers 
only through the foreman. But staff 
people consider themselves responsi- 
ble for letting the foreman know what 
services they have available and for 
making those services usable by him. 

The foreman’s relationship to the 
labor union is another touchstone of 
job responsibility. Opinion surveys 
uniformly reveal that foremen are un- 
happy over these relationships. It will 
help if the foreman takes a hand in 
union contract negotiations or is at 
least apprised of the progress of such 
negotiations and completely under- 
stands the union contract. 

The matter of promotions or ad- 
vancement also bears strongly on the 
foreman’s conception of his job’s re- 
sponsibility. A representative group 
of foremen, asked about their own 
personal objectives in life, told the 
questioner they would like, first, ad- 
vancement; second, higher pay; and 
third, security. 

Many top executives, including 
such men as Charles E. Wilson, presi- 
dent of General Electric; George T. 
Christopher, president of Packard; 
and K. T. Keller, president of Chrys- 


| ler, rose from foremen’s jobs. It is 


in keeping with the traditional Ameri- 
can dream of success. But the road to 
preferment through the foreman’s 
job is no longer what it used to be. 
The bright young men who train for 
staff specialists’ jobs at the university 
are more likely to achieve the higher 
reaches of management. It would bol- 
ster the foreman’s sense of belonging 
to management if he believed he had 
a chance for a higher rung on the 
ladder. 

How the foreman is paid has a 
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good deal to do with his feeling of pe, 
sponsibility, too. “The quickest Way 
to make a foreman believe he igs po 
longer part of management,” Says 
Harry Anderson, vice president of 
General Motors, “is to pay him legg 
than the man he supervises.”’ 

The pay a foreman gets is an im- 
portant index to his worth. The 
Slichter panel found that the “genera 
level of compensation (to foremen) 
does not appear to be a serious com. 
plaint.” 

Department head foremen, the 
panel found, took home annual earn. 
ings ranging from $3,300 to $7,800, 
the median being about $4,800, thus 
bringing the department head fore. 
man within the upper third of the in. 
come earners of the country. Fore. 
men in charge of skilled operations 
were found to earn $2,750 to $4,700 a 
year, while those in charge of semi- 
skilled operations received $2,700 to 
$3,900. Workers under them ranged 
from $1,225 to $3,000. 


Salaries have gone up 


IF you compare the foremen’s re- 
cent level of earnings with those of 
1939 you will find that only eight per 
cent of the foremen (in 1939) earned 
$3,000 to $5,000, and fewer than 100 
earned more than $5,000. Oddly 
enough, the period that has witnessed 
a marked improvement in the fore- 
man’s fortunes, salary-wise, has also 
been the period of his greatest dis- 
content. 

The root of the trouble obviously is 
not the foreman’s pay envelope. Nor 
is it the differential between his earn- 
ings and those of his subordinates, 
because most companies have taken 
care to pay the foreman more than 
the highest-paid man he supervises. 

A more powerful (if not the most 
powerful) nurturer of the foreman’s 
feeling of discontent is insecurity. 
When Robert H. Keys, president of 
the Foremen’s Association of Amer- 
ica, urged a foreman-witness before 
the Slichter Panel to air his griev- 
ances, the witness exclaimed, “We 
want the right to hold our jobs; we 
want the company to recognize the 
years we have put in.” 

Which Jed Professor Slichter and 
his colleagues to observe, “The great- 
est fear of foremen today is that they 
will be laid off or demoted when war 
orders are cut back or cancelled. This 
fear seems to be a principal reason 
why the interest of foremen in of 
ganizing is out of proportion to the 
nature and gravity of their griev- 
ances.” 

Supervisory staffs were more than 
tripled in the mass production indus- 
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ion of working and supervisory 
staffs which the foremen (and the 
qnole country) feared is now going 
forward inexorably. Only a high level 
of industrial activity and employ- 
ment after reconversion can truly 
glve the foreman’s job security prob- 
jm, and the individual employer, like 
his foremen and workers, can do rela- 
ively little about high employment. 
Yet the employer can do something 


security. He can, for example, devise 
,reguiar procedure of demotion di- 


reputation for tact and fairness. 
The Murray Body Corporation fol- 
lows this procedure: 


1, The recommendation for returning 
a foreman to the ranks is made by 
his immediate superior, usually the 
department head, and examined 
and checked by the superintendent. 


A supervisory counsellor attached 
to the personnel relations office ex- 
amines the foreman’s qualifica- 
tions to find out whether he can be 
used in another division. 


4,1fno other supervisory job can be 
found for him, and if the vice presi- 
dent in charge of production ap- 
proves of the foreman’s release 
from supervisory duties, the fore- 
man concerned reviews his case 
with the supervisory counsellor 
who will handle any appeal which 
may be made. The supervisory 
counsellor also helps reinstate the 


tion. 


General Motors is giving separa- 
jon allowances to members of the 
supervisory force who refuse to take 
idemotion to the hourly rated ranks. 
Many companies, according to the 
American Management Association's 
wrvey, made special provisions dur- 
ng the war to permit foremen to re- 





um to the ranks in as good a job as 
Mssible. Unless union contracts pre- 
mnt it, a demoted foreman is gen- 
mally credited, for seniority pur- 
hoses, with his length of service as 
m hourly employee as well as fore- 
an. Most companies avoid using 
ight seniority as a yardstick for 
motions since promising young 
ea may thus be lost to management 
phile men with lesser ability though 
mger service are retained. 
The job security problem dwarfs 
others during reconversion. But 









tilties require attention. 
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to lessen his foremen’s sense of in- | 


rected by men with judgment and a| 


Mo other foreman-management diffi- | 


tries during the war, and the defla- , 





foreman in an hourly rated posi- | 





The first is the foreman’s insist- 
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giana reduced freight rates, 
recently ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, add another 
important factor to the long list of profit 
opportunities NortH Caro.ina holds 
for INDUSTRY. 
_ Norra Carotina’s skilled and semi- 
’ skilled workers, both men and women, 
| are famous for their loyalty and sense of 
fair play. Climate permits year-round 
operation. Norra Caroina’s magnifi- 
cent forests, productive fields and rich 
mineral resources provide closeby basic 
raw materials, 
Hydro-electric power is plentiful. 
Water is abundant and conditioned by 
| nature for INDUSTRY. 
Nortu Caroina’s government is 
sound and stable. . . excellent roads and 
__ schools have already been provided. 
_ There is no STATE real property tax. 
, Recreational facilities 
- unexcelled. 
Outside the con- 





gested areas, NortTH Caro.ina provides 
easy accessibility to the nation’s princi- 
pal consuming markets, as well as the 


growing markets of the South and South 
America. Splendid transportation facili- 
ties by water, rail and air. 

And now, reduced freight rates will 
add that extra factor that makes Nort 
Carouina the ideal location for YOUR 
manufacturing plant. By the time your 
new plant is erected these reduced rates 
should be in effect. 

a 

Our industrial engineers will assist 
you without cost or obligation to locate 
YOUR plant most ideally in Nortu 
Carotina—the STATE designed for 
manufacturing profits. Address Com- 
merce and Industry, 3357 Department 
of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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Meet a 
Fellow Ohmer Customer 


He’s a mighty particular customer, Uncle 
Sam is—and you'll agree that it’s been im- 
portant to take care of his needs first and 
foremost. Since he first called us, Ohmer 
precision production has been completely 
at his service. You'll find this experience 


—plus traditional Ohmer craftsmanship 





—reflected in the Ohmer cash register 


that you select. 





Choose between the lever- 
operated type with its price- 
less safeguard against error 
and the Ohmer compulsory 
keyboard type —both in con- 
junction with the locked-in 
detailed audit sheet for fullest 
sales analysis. Lever type offers 
pre-indication, an outstanding 
Ohmer feature, displaying fig- 
ures before, during, and after 
registration. 








Choose the Ohmer model best 
fitted to your system and your 
needs. Your Ohmer represent- 
ative is fully qualified to help 
you with this choice. Our sales 
and service agencies have nec- 
essarily been somewhat cur- 
tailed throughout the war — 
but soon, just as before, you'll 
find an Ohmer expert no fur- 
ther from you than your phone. 








Whatever your choice, Ohmer 
gives many advantages: a 
locked-in printed record giv- 
ing — model for model — the 
completest data and fullest 
protection; compactness and 
flexibility for increased per- 
formance; attractive appear- 
ance plus built-in craftsman- 
ship that’s kept pre-war 
Ohmers faithfully on the job. 











Tuere’s AN Ohmer Cash register designed and built 
to handle your job better. Now as in the past, it will 
deliver more information and greater protection at a 
minimum investment. Plan zow on Ohmer—and let 
us know your plans so we can help. Sales and service 
in_all principal cities. 

OHMER CORPORATION, DAYTON 1, OHIO 


° be e® a E Cash Registers for every type of retail store 
Fare Registers and Taximeters for transportation 


MANUFACTURERS OF REGISTERING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1898 

















ence on the right to be heard, to air 
his complaints, to make SUg gestions 
to obtain satisfaction for grievanos, 
The second is his need for reeogy 
tion and respect. 

The meager lines of communes. 
tion between foremen and manage, 
ment, particularly in the larger eon, 
panies, is illustrated by the exper. 
ence of The Remington Arms Co, Jt 
executives were amazed, on installiny 
a suggestion system, that many Sug. 
gestions came from foremen. 

“I wonder why it is necessary fy 
foremen to resort to the suggestio, 
system?” a puzzled executive asked 
“It seems to me that this offers ma. 
terial for consideration.” 

While subordinates enjoy prompt 
attention to grievances through 
union-contract machinery, foreme, 
as members of the “managemen 
team,” are expected to take them y 
with their superiors or their gy 
periors’ superiors. The foreman ha 
access to these officers through th 
“open door policy” which many com. 
panies operate. 

The Slichter Panel showed so litt 
confidence in the “open door policy 
in the industries it investigated tha 
it suggested the creation of formd 
grievance procedure. 

The panel hearings disclosed the 
practical difficulties of making » 
“open door”’ policy work. It isn’t eag 
for a foreman, it developed, to com. 
plain to his immediate superior. Anj 
suppose the complaint is directed a 
the superior? Few foremen in thei 
right mind would go over the head d 
their immediate boss. 

“It’s just not done,”’ foremen testi- 
fied. “I think my superior would feel 
very much hurt if I went direct to the 
vice president.” 

Another reported, “The boss got 
sore back in 1934 when I took a cou: 
ple of cases over his head. He told me 
‘You squawked to the higher-ups 
huh? Ill give you something t 
squawk about before this is over,’” 

If the open door line of communica 
tions has its difficulties in the moder 
ate-sized plant, how does it fare in the 
big plants? More than one-fourth of 
all foremen are employed in the 20 
largest companies. It is physically im 
possible for thousands of foremen il 
these plants to have close contatl 
with top executives. 

The Slichter Panel warned that the 
reconversion shrinkage in_ super 
visory staffs would inevitably mult- 
ply foremen’s grievances and argued 
further that the “absence of satisfat 
tory opportunities to dispose df 
minor, smoldering grievances may it 
self be the cause of serious disco 
tent.”’ 
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The American Management Asso- | 


ciation found, in its survey, that com- 
anies generally “are not eager to 
install” grievance machinery for fore- 
men. The survey suggested that a 
friendly superior, recognized as sym- 
pathetic and fair, could do much to 
jmprove the effectiveness of an open 
door policy. It cited a plant manager 


of a large factory who spends two or | 


three hours daily walking through 
the works, talking to as many fore- 
men as possible. He answers ques- 
tions or complaints immediately or 
institutes a prompt investigation. 
The plant-walking manager believes 
that, if he could spend three months 
continuously in the plant among his 
foremen, he could boost production 
by 20 to 30 per cent. 

If the plant manager has neither 
the temperament nor the time for di- 
rect daily contact with the foremen, 
other methods of communication are 
suggested. They include foremen 
meetings with _ superintendents, 
“sripe sessions,’ written reports 
fom foremen to superiors and 
periodic soundings of foremen’s atti- 
tudes and opinions. 


Recognition for foreman 


THERE is the matter finally of recog- 
nition and respect for the foreman. 
These can be accorded him with rela- 
tively little trouble. 

A number of standard procedures 
are employed successfully: 


1,Publish a foreman’s manual which 
explains to him the nature and con- 
ditions of his work, his relation to 
staff specialists, production line 
and subordinates. 


2. Provide the foreman with the signs 
of office, such as payment by check, 
a Suitable badge, a telephone, a 
desk, special parking space. 


3, Beat the shop “grapevine” by get- 
ting important news to the fore- 
man before his workers get it. 


4,.Let the foreman give out manage- 
ment information. 


5.Hold information meetings for 
foremen. 


An ample and growing literature 
explores other methods for improv- 


ing foremen relations. It deserves | 
careful study, because solution of the | 
foreman problem is irrevocably tied | 
lo the problem of producing efficient- | 
ly, in the large volume and at the low | 
cost on which our mass production | 


tivilization is built. 
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has the usual list of Resources, 


Materials and Advantages 
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have faith enough in their own 
communities to invest their money 
in a building for your industry. 


IF YOU PLAN a new or branch plant, be sure to investigate 
the sound advantages of Mississippi's Balance Agriculture 
With Industry plan. Mississippians are ready to erect mod- 
ern industrial buildings to meet your specifications. 
Build your new plant in Mississippi, where local people 
have faith enough in their own communities to invest 
their money in manufacturing plants for private indus- 


tries. Your inquiry will be held in strict confidence. 


e* 
AMERICA'S STATE Loy OF OPPORTUNITY 
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MISSISSIPPI 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
NEW CAPITOL BUILDING . JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 





















4 OF INDUSTRY 


In every type of business — in 
every corner of the globe— 
EWC Wheels are helping pro- 
duce better—more efficient— 
more salable equipment. Do 
you use Wheels in your busi- 
ness? Then specify EWC— 
backed by over half a century 
of experience. Write for val- 
uable New Catalog. 


(i 


} 


Dept. NB Quincy, Ill. 









Electric Whee! Co. 








REPLY-O LETTER 


Chevrolet Motor Division 


New York—says 
“Dealer campaigns using Reply-O-Letters 
have been most satisfactory.” 

Why it ups returns 
Theaddress onthe reply form 
occupies the “‘fill-in”’ spot on 
your letter. No signature 
needed. America’s largest 









Write for samples today 


The REPLY-O0 PRODUCTS Co. 


150 W. 22 St. N 1 + 215 N. Michigan. Chicago 1 





* You can obtain volume items for 
future manufacture without the usual expense 
and difficulties by subscribing to our New 
Products Service. Many attractive products 
ovailable. We submit only items that fit your 
facilities If no deal is concluded there is no 
cost of obligation to you. Wire or 


write for complete information 


Highballing Through War 


(Continued from page 27) 

no bomb was dropped, no bullet fired 
|that did not start its journey some- 
where, and in some form, on an 
| American railroad car. Nor is it too 
much say that nowhere in the 
world was the war effort slowed down, 
or its striking power lessened, through 
any failure of the American railroad 
transportation system. 


to 


Without subsidy this time 


THE task was done, moreover, with 
railroad resources. Such additional 
plant and equipment as could be got- 
ten was paid for by the roads. In con- 
trast to the first World War, when 
government operation of the rail- 
roads imposed upon the taxpayers a 
burden of nearly $2,000,000 a day, in 
'this war the railroads paid into the 
| Treasury taxes which have averaged 
about $4,000,000 a day. 

Railroad men have worked long 
hours, the average for all classes of 
work being more than 51 hours a 
week. In many instances they have 
worked double shifts, staying on duty 
'for 16 hours at a stretch. That’s as 


Chronic congestions and prolonged delays of both men and 


freight plagued the country during the first World War 


long as the law allows a man to work 
in train service. 








Pomeneeveon NEW PRODUCTS DIVISION But long hours alone did not move 
DESIGNERS for INDUSTRY INC ithe country’s goods, It took team- 
2915 DETROIT AVE., DEPT. N.. CLEVELAND 13,0HI0 ff work as well. ; oe 

| The locomotive engineer driving 





1,000 tons of passenger train per- 
haps, or as much as 10,000 tons of 
freight train, is but one man of a 
team. He is part of a train crew—the 
conductor, who is the captain in com- 
mand of the train; the fireman who 


LETTER RACK 


Saves time. Clears your desk for 
action. A place for every paper. 
Needed on every desk. 
( ) Three Tray, $4.50) F.0.B 
( +) Letter Size, $5.50 ) Factory 
In Olive Green Art Steel. Check 
size and quantity desired. Send 
your order today. 


CURRIER MANUFACTURING CO. 
ST. PAUL 8, MINN. 
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“keeps her hot”; the trainmen, hag 
and rear, who assist the conductor jy 
getting the train over the road, 

These men, in turn, are but part 
of a still larger team. They take oy 
on the road a train made up of Sepa- 
rately and individually loaded freigh; 
cars, brought together by the te " 
minal and switching crews, and ag ui 
sembled into the train, a Specially 
built up, tailor-made vehicle for egg) 
trip. 

But that still is only part of the joh 
The cars which make up the traj 
and the locomotive which pulls it m 
be kept in good order and repair, aj 
that’s work for the men in the shopgal 
machinists, boiler-makers, carpé 
ters, electricians, blacksmiths, paigj 
ers, coach builders, car repair m@ 
men of a dozen other crafts. 

This still is not all because at 
bottom there is the track. It tak 
men to build tracks and to mainte 
them, all along the line. It takes stim 
other men to keep up the struct 
along the way, “bridge and buildig 
men, Others maintain the communié 
tions system by telegraph and té 
phone and now by radio or wirelem 


terials 
the en 
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requir 
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induction. Still others maintain the 
automatic signals by means of which 
the train as it moves surrounds itself 
with protective warnings, automat- 
ically and without human interven 
tion. 

There must be still other men il 
the stations along the line, in the 
offices at headquarters, in the sales 
departments, the ticket and freight 
offices, in the store rooms, and at 
scores of other vital jobs, if the rail- 
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BusINESS MaRKET is the Jargest, 
the most active in the world. 

It consists of al] the sales transactions 
that take place in business, of both raw ma- 
tials and industrial products. It absorbs 
the entire output of all the finished products 
tequired by American industry. 

Fortunately, the decision-makers in this 
market can be reached easily and econom- 
ically, at the moment when they are think- 
mg about business, by using just the four 
‘ading business publications. 


You can put full page messages before 
million of these buyers every month for 
mly $6,585, by advertising in 








Subscribers 


Fortune 188,918 
U. S. News 204,927 
Business Week 126,246 
Nation’s Business 456,640 


This economical, effective unit will aid 
you in shaping the buying decisions of the 
key men who control this greatest of all 
markets... the million who buy in billions. 

When competition is at its height again, 
ample space on this four lane highway to 
big selling will be available, Now is the time 
to plan. 
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CTD) would like to work for you | 
We make metal parts and assemblies in quantity | 


We also engineer, design and develop if desired 








Peco-operation may solve your peacetime 
production problems with speed and economy 
Investigate these ready manufacturing facilities 


HE experience, equipment and cooperation that produced 9-mil- 

lion precision bomb fuzes in 30 months and won us five citations 
for excellence in war production are now available to help you on prob- 
lems of metal parts manufacturing, assembly work, or engineering 
and development. 

For 27 years we’ve designed and nianufactured parts and equip- 
ment in the automotive, aviation, industrial and eonsumer fields. Our 
facilities include large automatic screw machines and chuckers for 
volume production. 

Do we fit into your picture ¢ 








Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation 


PECO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


HOPE STREET AND INDIANA AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 33, PENNA 


roads are to be kept running, For 
every man who runs on a train SOme 
six others are working “on 4, 
ground”—on the tracks, in the yards 
and shops and offices—and they al] Bo 
to make up the team. 

But even that is but part of the 
team. The number of those who hay 
invested their funds directly in th 
stocks and bonds of railroads Prob. 
ably exceeds the number who Work 
for the companies, while the numbe 
who have an indirect investment i 
railroads, through their life insurang 
holdings or savings bank deposit, 
and the like, vastly exceeds both 
combined. 


Investors helped, too 


THESE investors, too, have had thei 
part in the railroad record. At the 
time of the first World War, eag 
railroad worker had an average of 
$10,000 worth of “tools” in the Shape 
of investment in plant and equipment 


| with which to do his job. During the 


war just closed, this investment per 
worker was approximately $18,000, 
One result was that the work got done 
better. Another was that the men who 
did it received wages which averagej 
nearly twice as much in cents pe 
hour as in the first World War. Ap 
other was that the public received iy 
this war the truly incalculable advan. 
tage of adequate and dependabk 
transportation, without being called 
upon to pay more than prewar freight 
rates, and but slightly more in pas 
senger fares—despite increases in 
wage levels and in the prices of rail. 
road supplies and materials whid 
exceeded 25 per cent, and despite a 
railroad tax load, per dollar of reve. 
nue, which more than doubled since 
war began, and is more than fow 
times what it was during the first 
World War. 

Dr. George S. Benson, of Harding 
College in Arkansas, out of his expe 
rience of life in China and in Amer 
ica, has found in rail transportation 
a most striking example of what capi 
tal invested in productive tools does, 
not just for the investors—who may, 
in fact, receive the smallest share— 
but for workers, producers, consum- 
ers, the whole economy. 

The coolie in China, working 4 
hard and as long as man can work, is 
paid a cent an hour—but the price of 
the transportation service he can pro 
duce by his own unaided efforts i 
about 30 cents per ton per mile. The 
American railroad worker, on the 
other hand, earns an average wage 
approaching a dollar an hour for al 
classes of employment—but the price 
of the transportation service which he 
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and his fellows produce, using the 
tools which ingenuity has devised and 
jnvestment has created, averages less 
than one cent per ton per mile. 

That’s the sort of thing which in- 
yestment can do, when it is coupled 
with capable and progressive man- 
agement, making use of technological 
progress wherever it is economically 
justified. 

But with it all, the record could not 
have been made without the effective 
cooperation of the shippers, acting 


through their local and national asso- | 


cations and organizations, and of the 
government agencies, which helped 
create the conditions under which rail- 
road men could do that job. 

So there’s the team—four or five 
railroad men on a train, six times that 
many “on the ground”; the investors 
who have put $18,000 worth of tools 
in the hands of the average railroad 
man; the managements who planned 
and directed the work; and the gov- 
ernment agencies and the public who 
helped get it done. 

Pach train that runs is part of the 


operation of a great machine for | 


the production of transportation—the 
railroad. Each railroad is part of a 
stil greater machine—‘“the rail- 
roads,” which in America work, in 
many respects, as a unit. For more 
than five years now—ever since the 
defense program began in the sum- 
mer of 1940—this great transporta- 
tion machine has been an essential 
part of the war-making power of the 
United States. 

Peace and the future are ahead— 
and the opportunity to carry over into 
the future the same sort of teamwork 
which enabled that machine to make 
“the biggest mass movement of men 
and materials in all the history of 
mankind.” 








Where the Money Goes 


THE American worker has the possi- 
bility of earning at least 31 different 
kinds of pay, but there are more than 
4) kinds of deductions that could af- 
fect the amount he actually gets to 
take home, a study of pay roll tech- 
niques by the National Cash Register 
Company reveals. 

Examples of the different kinds of 
pay are: swing shift differential, ad- 
vance day work, seven-day bonus, 
hight bonus, incentive pay, vacation 
pay, overtime, and inventory work. 

Deductions include Social Security, 
War Bonds, withholding tax, hospital- 
ization, group life and accident insur- 
ance, credit unions, craft unions, em- 
ployee associations, savings allot- 
ments and vocational training tuition. 
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Like a“ Who's Who’ 
of American Business — 


this Representative List of Illustravox Users 











| eel are names of some of the bette. 


known companies. 


partments eee 


.. also government de- 
that have found Illustravox the 


answer to various training problems. They have 
field-tested and proved it in peacetime and in war. 


Portable, inexpensive, Illustravox presents 
your perfected message, always the same, with 
records and slidefilms. Simplify your postwar 
training of salesmen, workmen, and distributors 


THE ONE BEST WAY, as exemplified by the 


following: 


American Can Company 
Armour & Company 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Barrett Division, The Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 
Bendix Products Corp. 
Calvert Distillers Corp. 
Phillip Carey Company 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Celotex Corporation 
Chrysler Corporation 
Coca Cola Company 
Coolerator Company 
Crane Company 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
DuPont deNemours (E. |.) & 
Company, Inc. 
Easy Washing Machine Corp. 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 
Ford Motor Company 
Fruehauf Trailer Company 
Gates Rubber Company 
General Electric Company 
General Motors Corp. 
General Shoe Corp. 
General Tire & Rubber 
Co., Inc. 





= 
é as 
~ (—— 


LLUSTRAVO 


Glidden Company 
Goodrich (B.F.) Company 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Inc. 
Gulf Refining Company 
International Harvester Co. 
Jewel Tea Company, Inc. 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Kraft Cheese Company 
Lever Brothers Company 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Masonite Corporation 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
National Chemical & Mfg. 
Company 
Nehi Corporation 
Nu-Enamel Corporation 
Owens-lllinois Glass Co. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
Parker Pen Company 
Pepsi-Cola Company 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Pure Oil Company 
Richfield Oil Corporation 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Seiberling Rubber Co. 
Servel, Inc. 
Shell Oil Company, Inc. 
Sherwin-Williams Company 
Sinclair Refining Company 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
Squibb & Sons, E. R. 
Standard Oil Company 
Studebaker Corporation 
Swift & Company 
Texas Company 
U.S. Rubber Company 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. 
Willard Storage Battery Co. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


United States Navy 

Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 

Office of Emergency 
Management 

Army Signal Corps 

Coast Guard 

Department of Agriculture 
(Dept. of Reclamation) 

Maritime Commission 

Public Health Service 


THE ONE 


BEST WAY 
TO TRAIN 





CUT TRAINING TIME 


In military training programs, accelerated 
courses were cut from as much as six months 
to six weeks with the aid of Illustravox. 


@ For further information, write today to 


The Magnavox Company, Illustravox Divi- 


sion, Dept. NB-10, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


X 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 
DIVISION OF THE Ma mavOX cCoMmPANY > FT. WAYNE 


MAKERS OF 


FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 





























a 
CUT our shipping room costs $600 
a year,” claim users of Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to 
meet Gov't Spec., 1”, 3/4”, 1/2”. For sample 
stencil, shippers’ handbook and prices, pin 





this to business letterhead, with your name. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
72 Marsh Bldg., Belleville, Ill., U.S.A. | 


































Fixst Line 
Fire Protection 


$.0.S. FIRE GUARD, 
America’s great utility 
fire extinguisher. For oil, 
gasoline, electrical, and 
chemical fires. Do you 
know how to protect your 
car or cruck from fire? 
Write for free book ‘How 
co Put Ouc a Motor 
) Vehicle Fire."" The Gen- 
fh, eral Detroit Corp., Depr. 
10-C, 2270 E. Jeffer- 
son, Detroit 7. 











FRANK E. WEAKLY, President 


+6 16TH & K - WASHINGTON, D.C 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. - 


DIVIDEND NOTICE | 


| 
Common Stock Dividend No. 119 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on September 12, 1945, f¢ 

the third quarter of the year 1945, equa 
to 2% of its par value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of 
this Company by check on October 15 
1945, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on September 28, 194 

The Transfer Books will not be closed 


E. J. Becxett, Treasurer 


Francisco, California 


DO/MORE 
i Chars 
CUSTOM FITTED 


a) Wacte for Folder 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. | 
DEPT. WB, ELKHART, INDIANA 
| 


















World’s 


(Continued from page 22) 
Vickers for infringing on their patent 


rights on fuses for hand grenades. 
Vickers gave them the Miers prop- 
erty in settlement. 

German submarines soon after 
World War I were issuing from a 
German controlled plant at San- 


Spain, while in Holland sub- 
construction was carried on 


tander, 
marine 


by a thinly disguised subsidiary of 


the German government-owned yards 
at Kiel. At a German-staffed chemi- 
cal factory at Trosk, Russia, experi- 
ments in gas were carried on and 
the results were compiled for secret 
files of the German general staff. 
Before long, German engineers were 
in Detroit, studying American assem- 
bly line methods which they later 
used in manufacturing dive-bombing 
Stukas. 

This was in the days before Hitler. 


Extended around the world 


STILL more arresting was the suc- 
cess of Germany’s chemical and elec- 
trical industries in extending their 
controls around the world in the fluid 
years between 1920 and ’35. By agree- 
ments with allied concerns, the Ger- 
man cartels attempted to limit pro- 
duction abroad of strategic war ma- 
terials and to gain the right to use 





Clues to hidden physical wealth, 


Greatest Treasure Hunt 


new industrial processes which proyg 
their value in the Reich’s rearmamey 
program. 

In their dealings with German gp, 
tels, American and British industri) 
ists often were tricked. They though 
they were getting valuable tidhi, 
from the exchange of scientific dat, 
Sometimes they did. But sometime 
they found they had yielded bona fig 
secrets while the Germans, recipro. 
cating with patents and new gadgets 
held back so much of the experimen. 
tation records that the practical val, 
of the processes often was extremely 
restricted. ’ 

Always, German cartels did th 
bidding of the German Governmen 
even when—as occasionally happenej 

it meant sacrificing profits. 

By 1939, German holdings abroaj 
were estimated at not less than $12. 
500,000,000 in money value, not t 
mention their incalculable strategie 
value as feeders-in of scientific an 
financial power. 


This time, we are taking wm 
chances. 

When our Army moved into Ey 
rope, it brought along some 2,00 


trained technicians, in uniform, who 
duty was to prosecute an economi 
clean-up in every captured distric 
the moment it was occupied. Some o 
the men were government people, re. 


Corps PHOTO 


loot 


corporate holdings, 


and Nazi bank deposits are often found in unexpected places 
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Thoughts that the Boss 





never hears... 


es 


WV" N employees get together, they talk shop. They —_ John Hancock pension plans in detail. 





pan a lot of little things, and some big ones. John Hancock plans are long-range and broad in scope. 

This sort of session seldom hurts anyone. Mostly it | They are flexible. They are adaptable to a variety of 
clears the air. After they get through with the grouching _ special needs and conditions. . 

they add up the good points, For full information, consult the John Hancock agent 

It is something on the right side of the ledger if, when _in your locality or write the home office of the company, 


the good points are added up, they include opportunity 


and reasonable freedom from worry about the future. 





This is why a sound pension plan is a good investment. 


To the veteran employee, it brings a feeling of security. 
| 7 S : 





The rising youngster sees a chance for advancement 





through the regular retirement of older men. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











Ps PHOTO ’ ee . . , MASSACHUSETTS 
bers Conditions at present are very favorable to the instal. oun 
at ee FS tee ; ncsind enaititinds. GUY W. COX PAUL F. CLARK 
“a lation of a pension or retirement plan. Many organiza PO cor Oe pli tones 
‘tions are adopting them. You can profit by discussing the 
wr, 1945 

















Prove the point on paper. 
You'll feel the quality. 
The point is smooth. 
The point is strong, be- 
cause the lead is bonded 
to the wood. 
(Pressure-Proofed) 
Venus VELVETS are 
office favorites. 

Try them... 

you'll specify them! 


. Venus VELVETS 


5p are better pencils 
SS” ... but only 5¢. 











VENUS 
VELVET 


PENCILS 











AMERICAN Leap Pencit Company, Hospoxen, New Jensey 


cruited from the Foreign Economic 
Administration, Commerce, FBI, 
Treasury—and, in a few cases, from 
the Alien Property Custodian’s Office. 

Chief of this Finance Division of 
Army Civil Affairs was Colonel Ber- 
nard Bernstein, former assistant gen- 
eral counsel of the U. S. Treasury and 
|an authority on German investments. 
The British army’s corps, similarly 
designed, numbered perhaps 1,800. 
Each had liaison officers in the 
parallel units. In Eastern Europe, the 
Russians did the job in their own 
way. 

At the same time, the State Depart- 
ment, using personnel from various 
agencies, was cooperating with Bri- 
tish agents in the neutral countries— 
and later in the liberated countries— 
toward the same end. 

In the invasion of former allied re- 
gions, such as Belgium, Holland and 
France, diplomacy dictated collabor- 
ating with representatives of the 
exiled governments when it came to 
ransacking of papers of German-con- 
trolled enterprises. But while our ac- 
tion was “unofficial,” the fact is our 
men did not miss much. 


Records of a cartel 


ARTILLERY shells were still whiz- 
zing over Frankfurt-am-Main, home 
of the I. G. Farbenindustrie, when a 
detail of Americans, led by Com- 
mander Joel Fisher (Coast Guard), 
deputy to Bernstein and also a for- 
mer Treasury lawyer, rushed into the 
buildings occupied by the great 
chemical cartel. Six floors of one wing 





of the main building were piled knee- 
deep with bound records and corres- 
pondence which had been dumped 
from filing cabinets. 

One heap of “rubbish” yielded up 


| the index to the industry’s foreign | 


exchange system. Several executives 
were caught trying to scoot out of 


the premises. One was toting a suit- | 
case ostensibly filled with clothing | 
and personal belongings, under which | 
were found concealed papers describ- | 


ing secret processes, lists of foreign 
business connections and 
abroad. 

Immediately the Americans round- 
ed up all officials of the company, 
their wives, relatives, friends, 


assets 


a grilling that touched every phase 
|of the company’s operations. 
Proceedings at Frankfurt 


are an 


example of what went on all over | * 


Germany. 

“Husbands and wives were inter- 
rogated separately,” Fisher related 
when he returned to Washington re- 
cently. “An interesting aspect was 
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rae eater 
Sheets of Cards 


Easy 500 Blank Cards 

Quick 6x4 inch $3.45 —10x4 $5.4 
Flexible 500 Printed Cards 

Durable 6x4 inch $6.70—10x4 $85 
Portable Use Visible Indexing, Color Sig 
Compact naling, Visible Tabulation ¢ 
Low Cost vital information. Ten years ng 
Convenient tional use. Send no money, Sa 


Saves Time 


Write for Catalog bi 
es 
Ross-Gould Co., 323 N. Tenth Stock 
Ruled 
ST. LOUIS aa 
e Payroll 
Purchase 
Prospects 
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under-industrial- 
ized progressive Cities. 


For 


For raw materials and cheap fuel 
and power reserves. 


For 


tions 
white citizenship. 


Investigate West Texas’ Industrial 
advantages. 


W 
Chamber of Commerce 


Headquarters office: 


all-year ideal working condi- 


Send order. 


isfaction Guaranteed. 


_Collection 


small size, 


and pure American-born 


Wire or write: 


EST TEXAS 


Abilene, Texas 
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that it practically always was the 
men who broke down first. The women 
almost never ‘cracked.’ I remember 
the flash of scorn usually in the wife’s 
eyes when she was confronted with 
her husband and saw that he had 
spilled the secret.” 


Tips were investigated 


THEN, while dispatches were sent 
off to American and British agents 
abroad to get busy on tips which the 
investigations had produced, the ac- 
tual treasure hunt would begin. 

To quote Fisher, again: 

“At Frankfurt, as elsewhere, we 
found documents buried two feet from 
chicken coops, two feet from a grave- 
stone, or a certain garbage can. All 
over Germany, it was two feet, not 
three or four or five feet, but two feet 
from chicken coops and gravestones. 
The German mind seemed to work 
ina pattern everywhere.” 

Location of physical loot, such as 
art objects, coin and bullion, was the 
easiest phase of the sleuthing—if 
sometimes macaberesque. In the Kai- 
seroda salt mine, the Americans 
found between two and three million 
gold tooth-fillings packed in suitcases 
and formally credited to the Reichs- 
bank account. 

In one concentration camp, every 
prisoner was inspected by the den- 
tist, who made a chart showing where 
the gold spots were. The prisoner was 
then taken to the tooth-knocker-out- 
er who turned the gold over to the 
custodian who kept it until enough 
had accumulated to forward to the 
Reichsbank. Some of the prisoners 
were liberated before their fillings 
had been shipped away; the custo- 
dian’s records identified the inlays 
and they got them back. 

In the case of Goering’s famous art 
collection, the meticulous bookkeep- 
ing has helped in the job of return- 
ing the articles. To establish title, 
Goering had insisted that each own- 
er give him a written bill-of-sale at 
the time of the “purchase,” contain- 
ing the owner’s address, and waiving 
all claims. 

The task of getting our hands on 
German interests abroad is more 
complicated. The neutrals have finally 
agreed to freeze and invoice all Axis 
holdings. That is not the same as see- 
ing the books ourselves, but we are 
hoping. 

Many important German subsidia- 
ries are known and comparatively 
visible. But vast holdings are buried 
in a labyrinth of financial camouflage. 
In Switzerland, the law permits bank 
accounts to be identified only by num- 
bers. These numbers may be tied into 
October, 
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Asked the President of the Purchasing Agent: 
Did you say that war restrictions have IMPROVED 
the serviceability of the paper we use? 





| we made paper scarce. It be- 

came necessary to get more 
sheets per pound. Stationery and 
record-keeping papers had to be 
thinner. To get sufficient strength 
and wear from thinner papers we 
bought paper of greater cotton con- 
tent. These papers proved stronger 
and more serviceable than papers 
made all of wood pulp. There’s less 
waste because cotton fiber papers 


stand more erasing. These papers 











Said the Purchasing Agent to the President: 
Right. War restrictions IMPROVED the performance 
of the stationery and record-keeping papers we use. 


look better, take more use and 
abuse, and last longer.”’ 

When war restrictions go, don’t 
return to the wasteful practices of 
yesteryear. When you order sta- 
tionery and record-keeping papers, 
specify PARSONS. You'll get the 
finest cotton fiber papers from a 
mill that specializes in paper for 
modern business, made to reflect 
and record the quality of your 


organization. 





PARSONS PAPER COMPANY e HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ance known. 


Swift lines, smooth action. 


ism and staple mouth accessible. No springs 





SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Lotg Island City 1, New York 


* SPEED STAPLERS 
and STAPLES 


Entire mechan- 


to pull. Easiest to load. Trouble-proof! 





ly, they lead the field on points. But when they 
‘@s a team, you're really getting the greatest stapling 











SPEED STAPLES 


ROUND WIRE + PRECISION MADE 


SWINGLINE STAPLES ore round wire for easier 
penetration, neater stapling. They are, also, 
free from the film of glue which coilects on 
flat staples and results in clogging. Standard 


in size to fit all standard staplers. 











a series of number accounts and g 
on until the actual owner of the funds 
is pretty remote from view. Again. 
the practice of “bearer shares” jg 
common in European corporations 

Switzerland has an_ ultra-strig¢ 
bank-depositor secrecy law, which hag 
troubled Swiss consciences of late ang 
slowed progress in this land which 
handled such a large share of Ger. 
many’s foreign banking during the 
war and whose firms “cloaked” gp 
many German industrial operations 
elsewhere. 

Sweden has cooperated “unofficial. 
ly,” but has been a little stiff-laceg 


| when it came to formal examinations 


of business records or actual seizures, 

On the other hand, Fascist Spain 
has palpitated with eagerness to aid, 
The American Embassy in Madrid js 
now in managerial charge of the im. 
portant German-government-con.- 
trolled chemical industries in the 
Iberian peninsula, and the Spanish 
government would be glad to have ys 
take over private bank accounts of 


| Axis origin any time we wish. 


Portugal is finally swinging into 
line. 

Argentina has been uncooperative, 
but the other South American nations 
are working with us. 

Practically all German holdings in 


| the United States are already in our 


hands, in spite of an elaborate camou- 
flage. Sometimes the latter was pretty 
thin as, for instance, when it was in- 
sisted that the 98-percent-German- 
controlled General Analine Film com- 
pany was owned in Switzerland. 


Italy less warlike 


AS for Italy, we began by being 
rough but soon changed to a policy 
of conciliation. Italy’s foreign hold- 
ings were not of a warlike nature, 
and we decided it was to our advan- 
tage to help the Italians get back on 
their feet quickly. We are not trying 
to grab Italian firms abroad and, ex- 
cept in the case of rabid Fascists, are 
letting original owners get their prop- 
erties back. 

Italy’s investments in the United 
States did not exceed $15,700,000 in 
1939—as compared to $150,000,000 
known German assets—and ran most- 
ly to insurance companies, banks and 
commercial undertakings. 

American investments in Italy to- 
taled $75,000,000 in 1940, including 
$37,000,000 in oil refining and distri- 
bution and $13,000,000 in electrical 
appliance manufacturing. An addi- 
tional $73,000,000 in Italian bonds- 
one half of them government issues 
—is held in the United States. 

Japan’s foreign “war potential” 
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Chicago and Northern [Illinois 
Transportation Facilities — 
Unsurpassed in all the World 


Like spokes of a wheel . . . rail, air, rruck and shipping lanes fan out from 
Chicago and Northern Illinois to all parts of America. To the manufac- 
turer located in this area, these facilities mean quick receipt of raw 
materials . . . speedy delivery of finished products to every corner of the 
United States, to markets on the far side of the world. There is a wide 
choice of available plant sites with ready access to all transportation. 





By rail —22 trunk line and 17 belt and terminal railroads serve Chicago 
and Northern Illinois. 7,726 miles of railroad track converge in the 
Chicago industrial area alone. This is greater than the main line mileage 
in 39 of the 48 states. Here shippers find excellent pick-up and delivery 
service, facilities for loading and unloading cars with greater efficiency 
than any other rail center in the nation. 





By air— For any operation where the element of speed in transit is 
essential, Chicago and Northern Illinois is the ideal place in which to 
locate postwar plants. Nine principal airlines connect this territory with 
every major city in North America. Geographical features which have 
made this area the crossroads of commerce, are now making it a great 
international airport. Specific plans for air routes from Chicago to the 
leading markets throughout the world have been approved. 


By truck — Over 600 truck and bus lines offering 24-hour-a-day serv- 
ice speed parts, products and people from Chicago and Northern Illinois 
to 24,000 United States communities. More than 600 miles of new 
superhighways, now projected, will enable fast carriers to express prod- 
ucts to all parts of the territory—and additional highway facilities will 
speed delivery to every corner of the nation. 


By water — 10,000 miles of inland waterways serve Chicago and 
Northern Illinois. Trans-Atlantic vessels can come direct to Lake 
Michigan ports via the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes. The Illinois 
deep waterway provides a direct link with the Gulf of Mexico. In 1940, 
a record 43,500,000 tons of lake and Illinois waterway traffic totaled 
more than the traffic passing through the Panama Canal. 


























To industry and business seeking locations, transportation is only one 
of the many advantages offered by the Chicago and Northern Illinois 
territory. As an aid to business, agriculture and industry, we have estab- 
lished a department to assemble and distribute factual data concerning 
this area. You are invited to make use of the services of this department. 
Communicate with the Territorial Information Department, Marquette 
Bldg., 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill.—’phone RANdolph 1617. 




































































ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE 


Railroad Center of the United States © World Airport ® Inland 

Waterways e Geographical Center of U. S. Population * Great 

Financial Center © The “Great Central Market” © Food 

Producing and Processing Center ° Leader in Iron and Steel 

Manufacturing © Good Labor Relations Record * 2,500,000 

Kilowatts of Power © Tremendous Coal Reserves * Abundant 
Gas and Oil © Good Government * Good Living 


e J 1 tAKES- Industries locating in this area have these outstanding advantages 








MISSISSIPPI RIVERE-GULF OF MEXICO ROUTE 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Information on the industrial, agricultural and residential development of Chicago and Northern Illinois 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY : _ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY + ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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will lighten your burden of Figure Work with accu- American holdings in Japan aoe 
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phone or write your local Fridén Representative and | talked us into buying an additional | “™ 
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instruction, can be taught to produce usable figures whol 
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< mgr das hallte , , RESTITUTION of former American | 4™ 
with Fully Automatic FRIDENS. Let the calculator... holdings inside Germany is one of the out 
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not the operator, do the work. most unsimple aspects of the Euro- , 
pean economic mess. They added up 

Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 to $349.399.000 in ’41. THE 

Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. Our bombers eliminated some, That ture 


portion may prove to be the easiest 


Ns , Russ 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. to get back if the reparations plan 








we ¢ 
HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE wortp | WOrks out well. equa 
int gi wenn a ee Some machinery and plants were said 

| moved hundreds, even thousands, of | moy. 

| miles away while former financial in-] gap 

terests were sucked into the general | to ry 

continent-wide centralization of in| Ger 

dustry effected by Berlin, until they A 

practically have lost their identity. | jnve 

Insurance policies and claims went | the 

up in symbolic smoke with the ex- prev 

plosion of the whole Central and 0: 

| Western European reinsurance sys- | are. 

tem which the Germans had concen- | ayoj 

trated in Berlin. No insurance com- ture 


panies except German were permitted Eur 
in the occupied lands from 1940 on. doin 
Germany’s hold in this field ended to.” 





| with the surrender; the German com- It 
panies will not be restored. pro} 
British insurance firms, and doubt- | pow 
less Italian, formerly active in these tion 
regions, will move back into the vacu- Ir 


um and pick up current insurance mar 
business. As for damage and life Dav 
claims, still unsettled, policyholders int} 
may be out of luck unless their claims Har 





can be satisfied from remaining phy- red 

sical assets of the German companies, cen 

and provided the British or Russians mar 

co have not already earmarked the as- rati 

_ STAMPING ERSE . sets to satisfy other claims. V 

pACHINING WLIAK AIR, N P (NISHED produce Locating American properties and like 
The 0) moNntct aint TO F protecting them from vandalism— inv 

plete — even finding parts which have been the 

tHE JO moved—is the only simple aspect of inte 
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the situation. A number of American 

Jants already are in our hands. The 
Army has reopened a Ford plant, to 
ease its transport difficulties. 

However, even if an American fac- 
tory is inside the American zone, and 
capable of production, the former 
owners have no guarantee they will 
get it back or that it will be permitted 
to resume operation. Complete de- 
struction of Germany’s war-making 
potential is one thing on which the 
Allies are agreed and the fact that a 
plant is owned by Americans will not 
save it. 

Whether the original owners will 
be compensated, and if so, how much, 
still remains to be settled. 

When enterprises are clearly “non- 
military,” the owners will get them 
back or get reparations, in case of 
damage, provided they had a control- 
ling interest (most of the American 
yentures in Germany were almost 
wholly American owned). 


In cases of minor financial interest, | 


American investors probably will be 
out of luck. 


We may lose in Balkans 
THERE is doubt also about the fu- 


ture of American holdings in the 
Russian-dominated Balkans, unless 


we can offer the Russians something 
equally appealing in exchange. It is 





said the Russians already have re- | 


moved some equipment belonging to 
Standard Oil in the Ploesti oil fields 
to replace machinery stolen by the 
Germans in Russia. 

A procession of former American 
investors already is moving across 
the Atlantic for a look-see at their 
prewar premises. 

Officials of the State Department 
are chary about promising much, and 
avoid going into details about the fu- 
ture of American holdings in Central 
Europe. The usual reply is, “We are 
doing all we can, and will continue 
to.” 

It is emphasized that claims for 
properties in areas occupied by other 
powers must be objects of negotia- 
tions with those powers. 

In 1941, $102,000,000 worth of Ger- 
man and Austrian bonds—mostly 
Dawes and Young issues—were held 
inthe United States. Just before Pearl 
Harbor, the German Government was 
redeeming them at the rate of 15 
cents on the dollar. Present holders 





may get a little indemnity from repa- 


rations. 

When all is finished, it is not un- 
likely that more than one American 
investor 


the day he decided to shovel money 
into the German hopper. 
October, 1945 111 
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HIS WORTH TO YOU 


You probably can think of a variety of business 
losses that might come to you if your partner, 
or a key man, should die. Such losses can be 


covered with insurance on his life. 


Ask for the folder 
YOUR BUSINESS PARTNER 
WHAT IF HE DIED? 





She PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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will not be too happy about | 
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IF CENTRAL LOCATION 
Consider ST JOSEPH 


War industries HAD to move from 
overcrowded industrial areas. Peace 
industry SHOULD move for more 
efficient operation. 


Consider the broad advantages of 
St. Joseph’s central location: — 


1—In the CENTER of a vast supply of agri- 
cultural and other raw materials; 2—In the 


CENTER of a plentiful supply of native born 
industrial minded labor (no strikes for years), 
3—In the CENTER of rich midwestern markets 
PLUS adequate power, water, level low cost 
factory sites, with excellent living conditions in 


a city of 75,000. 


Write or wire for free 
special survey of the op- 
rtunities in St. Joseph 
or your business or in- 
dustry. All correspond- 
ence confiden 


ee Industrial Division 
CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


205 North Fifth Street 
St. Joseph 2, Missouri 














































3 Ways to Build 
Profits with Iridite 


As a final finish: Iridite is 
available in a variety of 
attractive colors. 


— 


2 Asapaint base: Iridite holds 
paint firmly, even on die 
cast or newly galvanized 
surfaces. 

3 To reduce costs: Consider 
using galvanized metal, 
plus Iridite, in place of 
more expensive materials. 


f. he 
ie 
& 


’ Test Iridite for 
yourself. Write for this 


fest panel. 





/ 
/ 


Guards All Galvanized, Plated 
and Die Cast Zinc Surfaces 


Here’s how to head off corrosion on all zinc and cadmium 
surfaces. Use Iridite—as a final finish or paint b: 
Iridite goes on with a quick dip of 15 to 60 seconds, 
dries in a few seconds, dries even faster with a ho 
water rinse, permits immediate handling or shipping. 


What’s more, Iridite keeps production moving, main- 


tains automatic machine cycles, needs no special 
personnel or unusual equipment. 

Proved in Use 
No untried discovery, the Iridite process meets Army- 
Navy Aeronautical Specification AN-P-32A, Army 


Ordnance Specification §7-O-2C, Navy Specification 


1 


OS-1374, and the equally exacting specifications of 
} 


many leading manufacturers, including those shown 
in the above panel. 

Test Iridite Yourself 
Send for free test panel, half of it protected by Iridite, 
and prove for yourself how Iridite balks corrosion... 


how the Iridite treatment does not alter dimensions of 


finely machined parts . . . how Iridited parts may be 
without flaking, chipping or peeling. 
Find out whether or not Iridite is the ideal 
“finishing touch” for your present or postwar product. 
Write today for your test panel. Address: Rheem Re- 
search Products, Inc., 1460 Standard Oil Bldg., St. 
Paul and Franklin Sts., Baltimore 2, Maryland. 

*Reg. 1 P 
RHEEM RESEARCH PRODUCTS, INC. 


twisted or bent 
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tent Office 






Standard Oil Bidg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Our lsolationism: 


| Fact—or Fiction? 


(Continued from page 66) 
The sequel to Chapultepec is set fo, 
| Rio de Janeiro Oct. 20. It is the Only 
wartime regional organization and jg 
officially called “Inter-American Cop. 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace 
and Hemisphere Security.” It is dig. 
tinct from the Ninth Conference g 
American States, scheduled fo 
3ogota in 1946. 


Internationalist in peacetime 


THIS country’s international record, 
however, does not depend on its war 
time activities. 

Figures for the five years preced& 
ing 1940, compiled from records of 
the State Department, answer any 
charges that this country ever hag 
been isolationist. Nor do these tabu 
lations include hundreds of private ins 
ternational organizations, such as the 
International Red Cross and religious, 
trade and professional groups ig 
which the Government is not repre 
sented; or working agreements, ag 
the International Ice, Patrol, Fur Seal 
and Fisheries conventions and others; 
or bilateral conferences and coopera- 


tion with single nations. 


Hundreds of meetings 


|THE United States participated in 


| part in 32 


301 international congresses or con- 
ventions during the five years, took 
world expositions, was a 
member of 29 permanent commis- 
sions or international organizations 
and of 22 permanent international 
bodies where our Government was 
represented by civilian members. 
The international dis- 
cussed 137 different subjects, almost 


congresses 


| the gamut of human activities. Many 


| buted 


were lively shows as well as world 
shaking in importance. Most of the 
delegates from 42 countries who at- 
tended the seventh triennial World 
Poultry Science Association meeting 
in Cleveland in 1939 brought along 
their live birds and Congress contri- 


$100,000 toward its success. 


|The minutes of many of the old-time 
international organizations close ona 


tragic note when, not anticipating the 


war, they set their next meetings, 
three, four or five years later, for 
Berlin, Peking, Paris, or Warsaw. 
Those who mourned the United 
States as isolationist because it was 
not in the League of Nations now 


have their answer in the United Na- 
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Worpoth 


Ohio always has been a land of 
builders — people who keep their 
eyes on the future while enjoying the 
richness of the present. The spirit 
of enterprise that exists in Ohio, the 
friendliness of its people and the vast 
natural resources of the State invite 
the investment of new capital. 


A. ihpsk 


Frank J. Lausche 
Governor of Ohio 


eal 
¥ 
The wealth of ‘‘the Ohio country’’ served 


& as a lodestone even in the days of the pre- 
historic mound builders. Later it was the 





scene of many of the engagements of the 


Le French and Indian Wars which resulted in 


the establishment of boundaries in the 
Northwest Territory. Ohio's Oberlin 
College was the first in the world to admit 
women on equal terms with men, 


‘s Enypire within an Empire 


The products of Ohio’s developing resources — her factories, her 
farms, her raw materials — have been important factors in strength- 
ening the national economy, and speeding America’s war effort. 
Manufacturing, mining, and oil are among the chief interests of 
progressive Ohio. Iron and steel, rubber and machinery industries 
operate on a large scale. ‘‘An Empire Within An Empire,’’ Ohio is 
a large producer of limestone and clay products, gypsum and salt. 
Meat packing is extensive. Vast quantities of corn, small grains, 
soya beans, vegetables, hay, tobacco, fruits, livestock, and livestock 
products are produced. In normal times, there is ample labor. 
Ohio's north central location and great store of raw materials and 
resources make the State attractive to industry. 

The Norfolk and Western Railway and its predecessor lines have 
served the great Buckeye state for 69 years. ‘‘Precision Transpor- 
tation,’’ the Norfolk and Western’s fast freight and passenger service 
between Cincinnati and Columbus and the Virginias and Carolinas 
connects Ohio with the famous Port of Norfolk, Va. 

For information on post-war industrial sites in progressive Ohio, 
write: Industrial and Agricultural Department, Norfolk and Western 
Railway, Roanoke 17, Va. 
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THEY GET THERE 
FIRST! 






TENSION * 
KNOWS HOW | 


The clear red, white and blue border 
is your guarantee that Tension Air 
Mail Envelopes will receive first 
consideration by the  postoffice. 


Airmail arrives first, is opened first, 
is answered first. 


2606080608 FOOHSHHHHHSOHOHHEHHOOOOOOOE 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
New York 14,N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 

Des Moines14, la.* Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 





|San Francisco, Contrary to a fre- 


| discussed openly and the public is in- 
| formed. 








tions organization which emerged in 


quently expressed opinion, it is not a 
superorganization to end all world 
organizations. Its field is limited to 
security and maintenance of peace. 

The United States is an official 
member of almost as many permanent 
Pan American organizations as of 
international organizations. 

The United States entered Inter- 
American conferences in 1889, when 
it was host to 17 countries in Wash- 
ington. The session lasted six months. 

As to the argument that Congress 
is provincial minded, the number of 
permanent international and Inter- 
American organizations in which the 
United States is a member and the 
millions which successive Congresses 
have appropriated for their support 
and for participation in congresses 
and conventions on every conceivable 
subject of world interest show that 
the United States never was isolation- 
ist and that Congress has not been an 
obstacle to international cooperation. 





Congress’ discussion is open 


FROM the broad standpoint of de- 
mocracy, the outstanding merit in 
giving Congress a voice, even if only 
through the purse strings, on our par- 
ticipation in world organizations, is 
that their purposes and activities are 





Discrediting Congress has been} 
popular in recent years. It has been | 
encouraged by certain officials whose 
policies and actions may be ques- 
tioned in committees or on the floor. 
Congress is the forum of the nation. | 
Without its inquiries and debates, the | 
public might not be informed until | 
the nation was committed to an inter- | 
national policy and, as has happened 
during the war, possibly not then. | 
Congress has the same restraint on | 
officials ambitious to promulgate rules 
and regulations for our citizens at 
home. So long as we have public dis- 
cussion, Congress and the courts can 
squelch the enthusiasts who itch to 
tell the people how they must live. 

Doing things the hard way is the 
price for democracy. Waiting while 
Congress debates and public opinion 
crystallizes is also a slow way but it 
is a tried and safe way which made 
the nation strong for final victory in 
the greatest war in history. 

Democracy does not make decisions 
with the speed and finality of which 
dictators boast. Their efficiency 
flashes in the sky and is gone while 
democracy plods along with the peo- 
ple who are the state, each one a dic- 
tator of his own destiny. | 
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The “Dustless” brush has a reservoir ini, 
back which holds Arbitrin, a scientj 
compounded sweeping fluid. The cen 
row of tufts is connected to the reserygy 
During the process of sweeping the Am 
trin feeds through these tufts and mom, 
ens every particle of dust it contacts, 
stead of floating through the air, the du 
is converted into the most efficient sweep 
ing compound. 

Tests have proved that “Dustleg 
sweeping reduces the number of bactem 
normally in the air between sweepings 4 
much as 97 per cent. The “Dustless” brat 
also cuts labor and material costs in hal 

GUARANTEED 
Dustless brushes are used in hundredgy 
offices, factories, schools, institutions 
stores. They are unconditionally guaiim 
teed to meet your requirements. 


Write for styles, sizes and prices today 





Milwaukee Dustle: 


BRUSH COMPANY 
§28 N. 22nd St., Milwaukce 3, \ 





. EI Das 
from A as0O 
Yes, you can “go abroad" by 
simply riding or walking over 
the international bridges at El 


Paso. The picturesque beauty 





and color of Mexico invite you 

to explore her fascinating towns and coun- 

tryside, with their century-old missions, 
unique markets, bull fights, 


adobe buildings and serape- 





clad paisanos. Experience its 
slow-tempoed charm, learn its al ( 
hospitality from comfortable =EWAs = 
headquarters in El Paso — Sunland Vacation 
Capital. May we send literature — without 


charge or obligation, of course! 


SL Fete Sunland Abul 


380 SAN FRANCISCO STREET... EL PASO, TEXAS 
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%& SUNSHINE PLAYGROUND OF THE BORDER 
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...but, you can put your hands on new, 
miraculous products from Mereury— 
thanks to the composite hand of re- 
search chemistry and far-sighted busi- 


ness management. 


This hand has captured the illusive 
power of Mercury. It has tailored and 
compounded its molecules in the Pura- 
tized Laboratories to create formulas 
that give lasting and effective protec- 
tion against fungus and bacteria in 
textiles, cutting oils, paper, paints and 
agriculture. It has presented your 
Army with a means for saving millions 
of dollars worth of materiel and sup- 


plies . . . has served to protect millions 


of yards of military fabrics from the 


ravages of mildew.* 


And so this hand. which has been so im- 
portant to your fellow countrymen at 
war. will now welcome them home .. . 


With new scientific dey elopments for a 


more healthy and economical living . . . 


With new opportunities for making a 
future in the kind of America for which 


they fought so gallantly and so well. 
o . . 


The Puratized formulas are now available for 
the treating of consumer fabrics, paper, cutting 
oils, paints and for the protection of agricultural 


produce. Inquiries are invited, 


Puratized Division 


GALLOWHUR CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
New York 17, N. Y. | 








Our Stake in the Future 


By PRISCILLA HUNT 


Parvare ENTERPRISE 
in America is in danger. 
Business system was the de- 
ciding factor in shaping the 
destinies of our ancestors; 
our fathers and mothers are 
the people they are because 
of the business system un- 
der which they lived. Our 
future, our success or fail- 
ure, employment or unem- 
ployment, will be molded 
by the American method of business. 

When man slaved under the domi- 
nance of feudal lords and was bound 
to the station of life into which he 
was born, there was little incentive 
to do his appointed work more quick- 
ly, more effectively, or more satis- 
factorily than it had been done by his 
many predecessors. Why should the 
worker of the Middle Ages attempt 
outstanding or original achievement 
when he could not hope to benefit 
from his achievement personally? 
This was the philosophy that chained 
mankind for centuries, This was the 
business system which prevented hu- 
man progress for so long. 


Economic freedom and progress 


WHEN man won his economic free- 
dom, the human race resumed prog- 
ress. This economic freedom was the 
freedom of enterprise through which 
aman could advance individually and 
benefit from every increase in his 
production, every improvement in his 
methods. 

Although the system of private en- 
terprise has developed and changed, 
the principle of the system remains 
the same. Has this system, which 
seemed so promising in its early 
stages, proved itself beneficial ? 

The men and women who founded 
our nation believed that the govern- 
ment which governed least, governed 
best. Therefore, American business 
was unhampered; enterprise was free. 
Their policy proved itself sound. The 
great broad prairies were spanned by 
railroads, mineral resources were dis- 
covered and utilized, vast stretches 
of farmland began to yield abundant 
harvests. The country grew and pros- 
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pered. The promise of 
America was unfolding 
under the private enter- 
prise system. 

The standard of living 
of our country is the won- 
der of the modern world. 
Nowhere else do so many 
people live in such com- 
fort and security. Not 
only are we Americans 
possessors of the neces- 
sities of life, but we are also blessed 
with unheard-of labor-saving devices 
and luxuries. The new immigrant 
gazes in open-mouthed wonder at the 
fortunate Americans around him who 
seem to have heaped upon them all 
the things that change life from a 
miserable struggle for existence to a 
state of happiness and content. 


RICHARD GALBREATH 


Winning Essay 


agers: 


country is faced.” 





Why do we Americans take for 
granted such blessings as electric 
stoves and refrigerators, automo- 
biles, moving-pictures and the radio? 
Soon we will possess helicopters, 
radios equipped with television, new 
plastics, and many more miraculous 
inventions. And each American is 
planning a larger home, a more ex- 
pensive automobile, extensive travel, 


NATION'S BUSINESS for October, 


a 


NATION’S BUSINESS publishes this essay because it represents 
sound thinking on the part of the younger generation. Written 
by a senior at North Side High School, Ft. Wayne, Ind., it is 
one of the prize winners in a contest sponsored by the National 
Policies Committee of the local chamber of commerce to stimu- 
late interest in national and international affairs. 

Said Earl S. Ward, executive secretary of the Ft. Wayne 
Chamber, after reading over the entries submitted by the teen- 


“If you have any doubts about the future of the country, 
all you have to do is to turn your eyes and ears to the kids 
who are coming up through the schools, and you will feel 
as we do that they are well equipped to preserve our Amer- 
ican traditions and handle the problems with which the 


a 


and more complete education for him. 
self and his family. Surely, the glom 
ous history of America proves tha 
unhampered business accomplishes 
wonders, that free enterprise ppp 
motes rapid progress and maximum 
benefits for the common man. 

Yet we stand on the threshold of9 
new and far more complex postwar 
world. We must realize that, becauge 
of recent governmental control of 
business resulting from gigantic war 
production, private enterprise is ser. 
ously endangered. 

To enable us to make the transitigg 
from war production to peacetime i 
dustry, many Vigorous new big 
nesses will have to be created. Unleg 
we follow the policy of free enterprige 
which has served America so well ij 
the past, we cannot hope for a prop 





perous postwar period. The wartime 
taxation system and governmental 
control of business must be discon 
tinued if small enterprises necessary 
for full employment and _ national 
prosperity are to survive. 

Our American enterprisers must be 
willing to take risks if we wish t 
avoid depression and serious lowering 
of the standard of living. The young 
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THE LARGER BUSINESS 
IN THE SMALLER COMMUNITY 


and ther Bankers 


L your company is planning post-war 


business on an expanding basis, the de- 
sirability of making a banking connection 
of equivalent scope mow may be important 


to you. 


Such a connection will not interfere with 
your present banking relationships. On 
the contrary, it should supplement them 
and prove to be of considerable assistance 
to you, not only now, but also in the days of 
change and unforeseeable business oppor- 


tunities that lie ahead. 





Many of our customers are companies 
that do business with us through their local 
banks, which are also valued depositors— 
and on that basis of entire mutual confi- 
dence, we invite discussion with forward- 
looking business executives and their 
bankers. 
* 
THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Phctacle Yphua 4, Pr. OCrganted 1803 


MEMBER FEDERAI DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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NO SLIP... 
NO WASTED POWER 





CHAIN DRIVES 


Teeth, not tension, turning chain-driven shafts, is the 50-year- 
old principle of Morse chain drives—and it has proved itself 
in tens of thousands of applications in a multitude of indus- 
tries. For maximum, uniform power transmission at low 
cost—call in your Morse engineer! MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, 
Ithaca, N. Y., Detroit, Michigan. 


CHAINS CLUTCHES 








AIR MAIL | 
DESIGN 
ON SHEETS 


as well as 
ENVELOPES 
makes recipient 


know your letters 
are important! 





DIRECT 
NAME 
SYSTEM 











Sant a 


| EATON’S BERKSHIRE 
AIRMAIL PAPERS 


¢ Opened letter gets preferred attention. 


YOUR FILES | « 8—14 sheets fly at lowest domestic rates. 


You have a potential file problem on your | e Strong and crisp, a durable traveler. 
hands right now . . . for which this booklet | 


offers a solution. Your files are full of wartime | * Quality look that carries authority. 
correspondence, that is going to mean eventual ¢ Sold at leading commercial stationers. 
reconversion of your present filing system. 

For the facts that will help you solve this problem | f 


ickly and efficiently, write now for Office Manual 
ion 17. It wil you how to avoid delay in | 
filing and FINDING your correspondence. 
A copy of this valuable booklet is ready and 
waiting for you. 


YAWMAN 0 FRBE MFc.(0. 
1043 Jay Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
FOREMOST FOR MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS 


BERKSHIRE 
Typewriter Papers 


FINE PAPERS FOR BUSINESS 
AND SOCIAL USE 








|man with his invention or the indys. 
|trious laborer with his new pr 

| must take chances on the strength of 
his own ingenuity and capabilities 
| Such risk-taking will certainly not hy 
| attempted if, because of government, 
| taxation and control, there is no hope 
| for personal profit. 

| We must make a definite choice he 
|tween private enterprise and stat. 
capitalism; there can be no compro. 
mise, because private  enterprig 
never has been able and never yjj 
be able to compete with public enter. 
| prise. 


Private enterprise will work 


‘IF WE wish private enterprise to 
survive, certain guiding principles 
will have to be upheld. If business ae. 
cepts its responsibility to the public 
to consumers, to laborers, to capital. 
ists—if capitalists will compromise 
with other groups so that the whole 
‘nation can accept its responsibility 
for making our business system work 

if scientific experimentation in ip. 
dustry is continued so that we will 
have new productive processes, new 
resources, and such discoveries are 
made to benefit all—if owners take 
measures for conservation of mines 
and forests—if employers protect the 
|health and morale of employees— 
the private enterprise system will 
work and America will progress to 
new prosperity in the postwar world 

We Americans have great tradi- 
tions, traditions of which weare proud, 
traditions which must be upheld, Re 
member the great American epic of the 
poor boy who wins fame and fortune 
through talent, hard work and self- 
sacrifice, the story of the Henry 
Fords and the Andrew Carnegies? 
America has earned a reputation as 
the land of opportunity. Thousands 
of ambitious immigrants have flocked 
to our shores seeking a chance for 
advancement, 

Many were disappointed, but those 
|with ability, aided by hard work, 
|achieved their ambitions. In these 
tales of greatness won against mate 
rial odds, in the success stories of de 


serving citizens, America achieves 
| 

greatness. 

| American youth, conscientious, 


capable and sincere, must always be 
able to advance to the limits of its 
ability. That is the essence of private 
enterprise and the essence of democ- 
racy. 

| Sucha system has served America 
| well. We must not trade it for a tax 
|supported, governmental controlled, 
planned economy which will bring 
with it the death of individual initi 
tive. 
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A Quiet Power 
Under the Throne 


(Continued from page 38) 
to say of this period is that he had 
little money and a pair of thin French 
kid shoes. A transportation strike and 
a snowstorm coincided in Paris and 
he suffered like hell. 

The Baltimore Sun engaged him to 
cover the sink-the-Navy conference 
at Washington. His work sustained 
the excellent reputation he had made 
at Paris and attracted the attention 
of Dr. ‘Harold G. Moulton of the 
Brookings Institution. Dr. Moulton 
wanted a good man to collaborate on 
a book to be written on the Russian 
indebtedness and Pasvolsky was a 
natural. 

He had a grasp of economics, he 
wrote and spoke Russian fluently, he 
had many friends in the banking 
world, and he had had close relations 
with the Institution which had 
financed some part of his travels 
through Europe. The book was pub- 
lished, had a critical success, and 
definitely established Pasvolsky as a 
serious writer on economics. 


International trade study 


IN 1934 the Department of Com- 
merce tapped him to make a study of 
international trade agreements. His 
conclusions interested Cordell Hull, 
who was at the time devoting most 
of his time to formulating his world- 
trade plans. In 1935 Mr. Hull called 
him to the State Department. In 1935 
Pasvolsky became Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Special Political Affairs. 

He was—forgive this undiplomatic 
language—shot with luck. 

Under ordinary conditions he could 
never have reached this eminence. He 
had no senators, congressmen or big 
city bosses to back him. His new post 
was one of the top prizes in the De- 
partment. He got it because Cordell 
Hull was not a pleasant man to cross 


when really interested, and because | 





Leo Pasvolsky was then too incon- | 


spicuous to be feared. He began to go 
up in power. Secretary Hull was in- 
terested in the international phases of 
his Department, 
world trade. 


as 


they touched | 


Dr. Pasvolsky had studied inter- | 


national politics all his active life. Mr. 
Hull often left these other things to 
Pasvolsky’s decision—as his asso- 
clates see the facts—and ok’d them in 
full confidence. Sometimes Pasvol- 
sky’s apparent opposition was de- 
signed to bring out the opinions of 
October, 
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On October 14, 1943, the Allies, in a spec- 
tacular bombing raid on the ball-bearing plants 
in Schweinfurt, Germany, dealt a crippling blow 
to the Nazi war machine. Equally effective have 
been the unremitting efforts of insurance com- 
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INSURANCE CALENDAR 





panies like the Fire Association Group to reduce 
fire hazards throughout the United States. This 
has resulted in Property Insurance rates being 
lowered until today they are 40 per cent less 
than in 1914. 





1945 OCTOBER hath 31 days 


“*Is that train trip necessary?”’ 























ASTRONOMICAL 
CALCULATIONS 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
oct. Latitude+30° | Latitude + 35° 
SUNSET | SUNRISE! SUNSET 

1 5:53 746 | 5:54 | 5:45 

6 5:56 740 | 5:58 | 5:38 
11 5:59 | 5:34 | 6:02 | 5:31 
16 6:02 | 5:29 | 6:06 | 5:25 
21 6:06 | 5:24 | 6:10 | 5:18 
26 | 6:09 | 5:19 | 6:15 | 5:13 
31 | 6:13 | 5:15 | 6:19 | 5:08 
oct Latitude +40° Latitude +0 
SUNRISE| SUNSET |SUNRISE| SUNSET 

1 5:56 74 5:58 :42 

6 6:00 | 5:35 | 6:04 | 5:33 
11 6:06 | 5:27 | 6:10 | 5:24 
16 6:11 | 5:20 | 6:16 | 5:15 
21 6:16 | 5:13 | 6:23 | 5:06 
26 6:22 | 5:06 | 6:30 | 4:58 
31 6:28 | 4:59 | 6:36 | 4:51 
oct. Latitude + 30° | Latitude +-40° 
MOON MOON- MOON- MOON 

RISE SET RISE SET 

1 1:33 | 3:33 | 1:09 | 3:54 

3 3:28 | 4:46 | 3:14 | 4:57 
5 | 5:17 | 5:47 | 6:13 | 5:48 

7 7:02 | 6:47 | 7:10 | 6:36 
9 } 8:49 | 7:52 | 9:06 | 7:33 
11 |10:37 | 9:11 |11:03 | 8:44 
13 {12:25 |10:50 |12:54 |10:21 
BS 7 SUE Fececs | BONO Tocces 
17 3:29 | 1:51 | 3:44 | 1:33 
19 4:48 | 4:03 | 4:50 | 3:59 
21 6:07 | 6:22 | 5:56 | 6:30 
23 | 7:38 | 8:43 | 7:15 | 9:04 
25 | 9:27 |10:57 | 8:58 [11:26 
27 «+|11:26 [12:49 |11:08 | 1:15 
29 [12:25 | 2:13 |12:04 | 2:32 
31 } 2:18 | 3:20 | 2:08 | 3:28 

















To obtain local times of sunrise and sun- 
set: for longitudes other than the stand- 
ard time meridians (i.e., 75°, 90°, 105°, 
and 120°, for Eastern,Centra!, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time), decrease the 
time four minutes for each degree east 
of the standard meridian, or increase the 
time four minutes for each degree west 
of the standard meridian. 





1—M.— 1890, McKinley tariff bill became law. 
2—Tu.— 1889, 1st Pan-American Congress opened. 
3—W.— 1656, Miles Standish, colonist, dicd. 
4—Th.— 1777, Battle of Germantown, Pennsylvania. 
S—Fr. — 1905, Wright brothers Ist long distance flight. 
6—Sa. -@ New Moon, 12:22 A.M., E. S.T. 
7—Sv. — Is your plant coverage adequate? See your 
Insurance Broker or Agent today. 
8—M. — 1890, N.Y.Ccntral opens N.Y.C. to Albany Line, 
9—Tu.— Fire Prevention Day in many States. 
10—W.— 1845, U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, opened. 
11—Th.— 1890, D.A.R. founded, Washington, D. C. 
12—Fr.—COLUMBUS DAY 
13—Sa. — 1943, Italy declared war on Germany. 
14—Sa. — > First Quarter, 4:28 A.M., E. S.T. 
1S—M. — 1944, Nazis occupicd Budapest. 
16—Tu.— 1943, Chicago’s first subway opened. 
17—W.— 1918, Motorless Sunday law rescinded. 
18—Th.— You've never been able to buy Property 
Insurance at lower rates than now. 
19—Fr. — 1943, Hull-Eden-Molotov met in Moscow. 
20—Sa. — 1926, Cuba hurricane, 600 killed. 
21—Ss. — a Full Moon, 12:32 A. M., E. S.T. 
22—M. —\=/ 1883, N.Y. Met. Opera House opened. 
23—Tu.— 1845, Sarah Bernhardt, actress, born. 
24—W. — 1931, George Washington Bridge, N.Y. opened. 
25—Th.— 1415, Battle of Agincourt. 
26—Fr. — 1825, Eric Canal opened. 
27—Sa. — Last Quarter, 5:30 P.M., E.S.T. 
28—Su.—\ Fire Association Group enjoys an enviable 
record for adjusting all claims promptly 
and fairly. 
29—M. — 1940, Ist Selective Service name drawn. 
30—Tu.— 1768, 1st Methodist Church in U.S. dedicated. 
31—W .— Hallowe'en. 














See 


OBSERVATION for October: 


MORAL for October: When to dnow is easy, to guess is unwise. . 


| property ‘ 


FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 


Fire Association of Philadelphia fi. ‘A Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
The Reliance Insurance Company & 
PHILADELPHIA 


Because building costs are today much higher than 
before the war, property insurance coverage based on 
pre-war replacement costs is likely to be inadequate. 


. phone 
your Agent or Broker today. 
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Say Philadelphia National Insurance Company 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SYMBOL OF ZF. SINCE 1817 
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NORTH CAROLINA-— STATE OF Progress: 


Wien an unpleasant job behind us, North Carolina turns 
from the destruction that is war to the arts of peace to 
again devote its full energies toward the building of a 
more progressive economy. Few states can equal the rec- 
ord achieved by North Carolina in the past two decades. 
In commerce, in industry, in agriculture; in education, in 
government and in social progress, the Old North State 
enjoys a justly earned reputation for being “owt in front.” 

The future beckons with potentialities far greater than 
anything achieved in the past. A state of vast resources 
populated by a progressive and friendly people spells 
Opportunity unlimited for North Carolina. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway, like North Carolina, 
made its full contribution to the winning of the war. 
As an integral part of North Carolina, the Seaboard 
joins its friends and neighbors of this great state in the 
call...“Back to Progress.” 





If you want a reprint of this advertisement in full color, 
write Seaboard Air Line Railway, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 











associates. Soon the Doctor became 


| the barrier between Secretary Hyj 


and the world. Mr. Hull was even they 
not at all well, and Pasvolsky’s gep. 
vices were invaluable. 

Papers were written, signed by 


| Secretary Hull. As is the depart. 


mental custom in all departments 
these were the product of collaborg. 
tion and reduction. The next to the 
final draft is submitted to the puta. 
tive author. He reads, edits, makes 
corrections, is corrected, and finally 
the last draft is completed. In Mr 
Hull’s case it bore the marks of 
Pasvolsky’s graving chisel and polish. 
ing tools. Everyone was satisfied, 
Those who were not, if any, kept 


| quiet. There would have been sing». 
| larly little nutriment to be found in 


attacking Mr. Hull’s right-hand man, 
In addition to that: 


Used facts and persuasion 


DR. PASVOLSKY had facts at his fin- 
gertips. He never antagonized his ag. 
sociates if he could help it. He wag 
persuasive as a Philadelphia lawyer 


| and he was determined—a shorter 


word is stubborn— in his attitude. A 
group outside the State Department 
conceived the idea of a world agree 
ment among the nations for the pres- 
ervation of world peace when the 
war ended. They had worked it out 
in considerable detail when Dr. Pas- 


| volsky heard of it. It is not certain 





whether it was submitted to him and 
his working partners in the Depart- 
ment—the more important of whom 
would be Adolf Berle, James M. Dunn 
and Robert Murphy—but it at least 
came into their hands. No outside 
group had a chance against them. 

Then Secretary Hull’s health com- 
pelled his retirement and Edward 
Stettinius was named as Secretary of 
State. 

Dr. Pasvolsky became his trusted 


admirer. 


It was an entirely natural develop- 
ment. Stettinius’ previous contacts 
with world politics had been almost 
entirely with lend-lease. They had 
been extremely pleasant and entirely 
friendly. Dr. Pasvolsky could provide 
the dash of cynicism needed. 

The draft of what was to be the 
San Francisco Charter began to take 
shape. It is not possible to say how 
much of that document originated 
with Dr. Pasvolsky, because it went 
through many mutations before it 
reached the West Coast and others 
were imposed there. It can be said 


| with assurance that it bore Pasvol- 


sky’s marks. When the formal com: 
mittee meetings and assemblies had 
been concluded it was observed that 
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Wait the Aalrorticing Manager of te llwid Str 


Strictly a wartime job, of course, and at no extra 


pay, millions of American soldiers in foreign 
lands have been doing one of the greatest na- 
tional advertising jobs in history! 

These men have been displaying the power of 
American production. They have exhibited 
American-made goods and equipment where 
they have never been shown before—uncon- 
sciously building up a world-wide demand for 
these goods. 


American industry, through sound planning 


based on accurate information, will be able to 
reap the benefits of this tremendous advertising 
job. That’s where the Chase Foreign Department 
can help. For, through the facilities of branch 
offices and correspondent banks all over the 
world, the Chase is a reliable source of the au- 
thoritative information necessary to successfully 
engage in foreign trade. 

To make specific plans now, we suggest that 
you arrange for an early conference with one of 


our Foreign Department officers. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Cet the help of this 
new business aid 
Photocopying! 


New, handy unit 
copies anything 
—Saves time, 
money, labor! 













Photo-Copyer 


Copies upto 
16" x 22" 





Also-continuous 
cabinet models for 
prints of any length up to 42° wide 






With APECO PHOTOEXACT, 
quickly make copies of LETTERS, 
VALUABLE PAPERS, BLUE 
PRINTS, FINANCIAL DATA, PIC- 
TURES, CHARTS, CLIPPINGS, 
CONTRACTS—over 100 others 


Now, with this handy unit in your 
office or plant, you can have 
plenty of copies of anything, 
whether written, typed, printed, 
drawn, or photographed—even if 
on bothsides... permanent, error- 
proof photocopies—at amazingly 
low cost! APECO makes them at 
l-a-minute speed—expedites 
work. No darkroom or technica! 
knowledge needed—even a boy or 
girl can easily operate APECO. 














..-. Send for your 
free copy of this 


informative book 
Tells how APECO 
Photocopying can serve you 
See how you can save time, money, labor 
and assure accuracy with this most moderr 
method of copying. APECO’'S 20-page, fully 
illustrated book gives you the story of Photo- 
copying—shows yraphically the ‘“‘what"’ and 
“how” of this amazingly simple procedure. 
Yours without obligation. Write, today: 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. BR105 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 
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AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 





| he had been in on every important 


meeting. 

He was made the chairman of the 
Committee on Preparation and in the 
closing days he became chairman of 
the Committee on Coordination and 
went through the Charter, line by line 
and comma by comma. He worked his 
committee 49 hours in three days and 
worked alone in the intervals. This 
was at the close of an extremely toil- 
some conference which had lasted 
nine weeks, almost to the hour. 


Explained the charter 


HE stayed in San Francisco to clear 


| up odds and ends, slept on the Pull- 


man coming home, and almost im- 
mediately followed Secretary Stettin- 


ius before a Senate committee. One | 


| senator said: 








“If we do not know what it was all 
about after having listened to Pas- 
volsky we never will know. He is 
about the only man I know who un- 
derstands it all.” 

The cross-examination ran to eight 
hours in two days, and every mem- 
ber congratulated him. 

He believes that the world did not 
understand what it was getting into 
after the First World War. He hopes 
it understands now. He thinks that, 
if it has not yet learned its lesson, a 
Third World War is inevitable. 

One of these days he hopes to re- 
turn to the Brookings Institution for 


| a period of writing and study. He has 
| maintained a more or less nebulous 


connection with this great fact-find- 
ing organization ever since he first 
joined it. He will be welcomed. 











A famous “‘landmark”’ of 
St. Louis, Mo., since 1874, 4 


There Are 





Many Bridges 
but Only One 
Eads Bridge 


AMONG THE 
MANY DRINKS 


There Only \ 
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Factory Tours 


CONDUCTED tours through nearby 
industrial plants rank high among the 
most popular forms of entertainment 
for convalescent service men, the 
Red Cross reports. Such tours are ar- 
ranged by Red Cross Camp and Hos- 
pital Councils in cooperation with 
military hospitals. 

The trips usually take a day and, 
in most instances, the men are treated 
to lunch in the plant cafeteria. Trans- 
portation is provided by the Army 
and the Red Cross hospital staff. A 
Camp and Hospital Council worker, a 
member of the Red Cross hospital 
staff and often a medical officer ac- 
company the visitors. 

Recent tours have included glass 
factories, frozen food processing 
plants, shell manufacturing concerns, 
aircraft companies and newspapers as 
well as some types of farms. 
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A patrician among hotels 


HOTEL 


WHITCOMB 


MARKET AT EIGHTH 
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HOTEL 
WASHINGTON 
GRANT AVE. AT BUSH 
In the 
Shopping Center 


downtown 
Moderate Rates 


PANAMERICANAM 


COCKTAILS 


Ownership Management—Karl C. Weber 
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ALL OVER THE COUNTRY wise shoppers 
are learning that food protected by this 
glistening wrap is better, more flavor- 
ful. That’s because Sylvania Cellophane 
seals freshness in...is dust, air and 
moisture-proof ... keeps all the good- 


ness of the product intact until it is 


ready to be consumed. 


SYLVANIA CELLOPH 


Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. *& Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 





Today Sylvania Cellophane offers 
better protection to your product than 
ever before. 

We would like to comply with all 
the requests for this finer, more versa- 
tile cellophane and are looking forward 
to the days to come when adequate 


quantities will be available. 
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| Where College 


and Industry 
Meet 


By GARLAND R. FARMER 
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Main building at Texas U which 
cooperates with smal! business 


Coitxeces and universities have 
been working more and more with 
industry in recent years, but such 
cooperation is an old story at the 
University of Texas where new and 
modern methods have kept pace with 
the fast-changing scene. 

Not long ago a business man with 
capital to invest called one of the 
faculty members at the University on 
the phone and explained his problem. 

“Yes, sir,” came the reply, “I 
think we have just the thing for 
you—ceramics!” 

“Ce... ee—what?” 

“Ceramics—clay products—pot- 
tery, brick, tile and china. We have 
all the needed data, and this is a field 
in Texas which has hardly been 
scratched.” 

“O.K.,” replied the business man, 
“tell me all about it, good and bad.” 

“That is hardly possible over the 
phone,” the faculty member laughed, 


“but I can have the whole story in 7 COUrse jp cerg Yat Texas y 

your hands by mail in a few days.” Forresy K Mics js Soon Niversity wa 
_°The business. man, who expected *"eNce, direc © be ©Stablis, iy 
some sketchy bits of information, was Or of th Cerg SNed. Lofs 
surprised to find how complete the Mics Laboratory 


data was which he received. 
He learned that, although his state 
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Wuat's that 
again, please? 


again that again that 

Repetition, 

40,000,000 times every season the 
katydid rasps the same rasp. Thou- 
sands of times every day in every office 
the same typew! iter keys fall, the same 
columns add up, the same entries 
march by. 

And the same mistakes happen. 

In firm after firm, the pattern of 
error is repeated. Too many forms. 





Too many words. Lost motion. Econ- 
omies in printing overlooked. Paper 
wasted. Time spent getting forms 
ready exceeding time spent filling 
out forms. 

Moore looks upon your entire sys- 
tem with the eye of common sense. 
Moore sifts, analyzes; combines forms 
and doubles them up: 
changes; then prints, in quantities of 


recommends 


hundreds or many millions. 


The ten companies listed below, 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA, 


In Canada— Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 


long under Moore ownership, have 
now united under the Moore name, 
There is no change in ownership, man- 
agement, or policy. But facilities for 
serving any business, anywhere, are 
greater than ever. 

Ask that a Moore specialist come 
see you. There is no charge whatever 
Get in touch with 
the nearest Moore division, as listed 
below, or the local office. The outcome 
may be thousands of dollars saved. 


for consultation. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 














has an abundance of ceramic raw ma- 
terials coupled with the ideal fuel— 
natural gas—it stood near the bottom 
of the list of ceramic manufacture as 
compared with other states. 

The University’s file also disclosed 
that abundant clay deposits exist 
over much of Texas, some being suit- 
able for making common brick, oth- 
ers for fine white brick, floor and wall 
tiles, tableware, china and porcelain 
ware. 

The survey further reminded the 
business man there are three corner- 
stones to the ceramic business, aside 
from raw materials, namely, fuel, 
labor and market. Enclosed was a 
map showing locations of suitable 
fuels, particularly natural gas fields; 
also data about labor. 

On the potential market, the Univer- 


ELWOOD M. PAYNE 
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sity presented figures which showed 
that the state buys almost three times 
as much ceramic products as are 
manufactured within its borders, 
which is a fertile field itself. The sur- 
vey went further and showed that the 
entire nation does not manufacture 
anywhere near the millions of dollars 
worth of finished clay products pur- 
chased by its own citizens. 

“Why, the possibilities go far be- 
yond the scope of my capital,’’ mused 
the business man. But digging down 
into the material, he found an answer 
to this problem, for the University 
had sent him an outline of its “In- 
vestors’ Institute.” 

In this service to prospective inves- 
tors, the University takes the stand 
that no state should adopt an indus- 
trialization program that is based on 


attracting firms 
and investors 


from other parts 
of the nation. 
“That is a form 
of robbery, or rob- 
bing Peter to pay 


New type flash- 
freeze machine 
designed by Dr. 
Luis Bartlett 


Paul,” says Dr. E. P. Schoch, scientig 
at the University. “We prefer to eqy. 
cate the capitalists of our own state 
through our Investors’ Institute, of 
the need of our citizens for develop. 
ing our natural resources 


Attracting local capital 


THROUGH the Institute the Univer. 
sity expects to attract more and more 
local capital to such new businessges 
as chemicals, plastics, crude rubber 
from petroleum and gas. It believes 


this can be done—in fact, is already 
doing it—by providing the investor 


with knowledge of the technical facts 
involved and of market conditions 
and possibilities. 

This example of how the Univer. 
sity of Texas helped one business 
man get a picture of a promising field 
is typical of what has been done by 
this school since as far back as 1927, 
when its Bureau of Business Research 
first opened as a public service. Dr, 
A. B. Cox, its director, has long 
served as a “family doctor” to small 
business. 


“When we first started,” Dr. Cox 
told me, “the dairy business in Texas 
was greatly underdeveloped. One of 


the first things we did was to go to 
the few dairy manufacturing plants 
in the state, and arrange with them 
to serve as a clearinghouse for as- 
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Textile laboratory of Texas University where spinning methods and qualities of various kinds of 


cotton are tested, and where research is carried on to strengthen cotton and find new uses for it 
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sembling and analyzing data to keep 
them informed with the best and lat- 
est facts about their business. We 
believe this has been an important 
factor in the spectacular development 
of the dairy industry in Texas.” 
Another service supplied by Dr. 
Cox and his co-workers, and one 





highly prized by business, is monthly 
information on sales, credit 
sales, collections, cost of sales and 
other current data needed by the re- | 
tail credit man. 

“In still another field,” Dr. Cox 
continued, ‘‘we conduct a service for | 
cotton merchants, in which they re- 
port weekly and semimonthly on sales 
of cotton by qualities, destinations 
and months of shipment. These facts | 
are compiled, as are all others, into | 
total figures with no data of individ- | 
ual firms being published. It is all | 
handled through code, so that each 
firm is given the experience of the en- | 
tire group, and thus gets a check on 
how it is getting along in its particu- 
lar business.” 

Dr. Cox’s services are not confined 
to the people of Texas, for in addi- 
tion to the above program for cotton 
merchants, his Bureau of Business 
Research receives a wide range of re- 
quests for information from firms 
and individuals outside the state who 
are interested in the potentialities of 
their types of manufacture or other 
business in Texas. 


gross 


Good places for factories 


“SOME months ago,” Dr. Cox gave 
a good example, “I received a letter 
from a poultry feed manufacturer in 
Iowa. He said he expected to build a 
factory in Texas and wanted to know 
the best place to locate it. 

“Of course, we do not attempt to 
answer such a question directly, but 
we did send him information showing 
the location of the poultry industry 
in our state, both from the viewpoint 
of producing friers and broilers, and 
from the viewpoint of egg produc- 
tion, total poultry population, and 
areas of feed production, especially 
corn and maize; also the location of 
the grain milling industry. 

“For good measure, we added fig- 
ures about the points of origin of car 
lot movements of poultry and eggs 
out of or into Texas. 

“After getting this information the 
inquirer wrote back that it was just 
what he wanted, and he now knew 
exactly where he would locate his new 
plant.” 

One of the greatest contributions 
by the University of Texas to busi- 
ness men during the war was the 
training of technicians and special- 
October, 
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-)) S THIS iS THE PIPE 
J\; THEY USED 
f TO SMOKE 


Now, HOORA 
they’re coming B 
again—puffing on t 
mellow LHS’s. And ye 

can be too, because more a 
more of these fine pipes are goin 
into civilian channels. Though your 
dealer might not have all models 
on hand now—you can still be 
assured of an ever increasing 
selection of pipes that are of pre- 
war quality and workmanship. 


‘Oo 


Model No. 53 
Antique Finish 
Sterling Silver Band 


IWIPORTED BRIAR 


Dozens of other handsome mod- 


els in Plain and Antique Finish. 


LHS Sterncrest 14K... . $7.50 
Specially selected briar. 14K gold band. 


Keep on Buying 
Victory Bonds 


_ Write for “vointers on Pipes— it's FREE. 
L & H STERN, INC., 56 Pearl Street, Brooklyn 1, New York 














ists for industry to turn out the toolg 

of mechanized warfare. 

About 40,000 men and women wer 
trained in more than 1,100 courses, 
known as the Engineering, Science, 

| Management and War Training Pro 
gram at strategic points throughoyf 
the state. 

The petroleum industry being ong 
of the greatest in the state, the Unk 
versity of Texas has worked very 
closely with it since the opening of itg? 
Department of Petroleum Engineer 
ing back in 1930, the year in which 
the gigantic East Texas oilfield came 
roaring in. 


Help for petroleum wells 


A UNIQUE contribution made to thig 
industry by the University’s Bureay 
of Economic Geology is the re 
injection of salt water into the earth? 
after it has served its original pur 
pose of providing pressure for lifting 
oil from thousands of feet below the 
surface. 

Formerly this lifting power wag 
lost forever once the water came 
above the ground. Too, the saline 
solution was a hazard to nearby crop 
lands and streams. 

It took a number of years to work 
out the re-injection program, but it 
will be the means of recovering mil- 
lions of additional barrels in the fu- 


Cut Costs—Speed Mail with the 
ture life of this and other oil fields. 


MULTIPOST STAMP AFFIXER re feof this and other oll elds 


Use this rapid, sanitary method of affixing stamps to envelopes and you cut | acetylene from natural gas by the 
your mailing costs. The Multipost stamps envelopes faster and easier than electric discharge method, developed 


by hand .. . and its positive adhesion makes stamps stick! » theagdacaBirwigs marta eye 
A special lock-out device permits the Multipost to be used only when au- | given wide publicity but unfortus 
thorized, thus protecting your stamps from loss . . . and its automatic coun- | nately some of the stories were moré 
ter enables you to know how much mail has been handled and how much | sensational than true. One claimed 
postage has been used. Accepts full coil of 500 stamps. Available now. this important discovery would gives 
the nation an ample supply of syne§ 
thetic rubber. Naturally it has not® 
turned out that well, but a number of™ 
industrial plants of Texas thought™ 
| enough of the process to make grants™ 
of $176,000 to underwrite further re 
search. 
| Dr. W. R. Woolrich, dean of them 
College of Engineering at Texas Unk@ 
versity, directed research work img 
several southwestern states for thes 
war effort, and his researchers have 








CENTRALIZE MAIL HANDLING 


with a USPM mail-handling system. It’s 
the modern way to streamline your mail- 
room to cope with the flood of business 
just ahead. Incoming mail gets distrib- 
uted quickly—outgoing mail gets to 
trains and planes on time, enabling you 
to give your customers better service. 
Your USPM specialist can be of real 
help in smoothing out the operation of 
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your seme ar him TODAY! He'll big plans for the future, most of@ 

ee which are planned to help industry 
Metered Mail Systems... Letter and Parcel Post Scales... Letter Openers Haphazard methods for this program 
Envelope Sealers . .. Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment are definitely out, according to Di 
Endorsographs ... Ticketograph Systems... All units now in production Woolrich who is also director of the® 


Texas Commercial and Industrial Re 
search Council. 

“A healthy hation,” says Dr. Wool 
rich, “must have small varied indus- 


tries operated on a wide front of 
NTRO iS U. S. POSTAL METER DIVISION activity, but if they operate without 
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Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 











TESTIMONY FROM 
THE TALL TIMBER 


International Power takes 
the forest giants in tow and 
takes the job in stride 


®@ Billions of feet of timber brought from 
the depths of virgin forests are eloquent 
testimony to the stamina and efficiency of 
International Power. 

There, among the towering trees, Inter- 
national Crawler Tractors haul giant logs 
over the rugged terrain, chunking rocks and 
deadfalls out of the way with bulldozer 
blades that carve out their own trails to 
the landings. 

For many years International Crawler 
Tractors have proved their power and their 
unbeatable economy. Their reputation rests 
on thousands upon thousands of jobs of 
construction and reconstruction for indus- 
try and agriculture. 





Ture ARE jobs by the thousands to be done 
—highways, airports, bridges, dams, housing, 
farming, flood control and railroad mainten- 
ance; jobs in forests, mines and oil fields; jobs in 
big cities, towns and villages. All of these jobs 
will be well done when they’re done by rugged, 
dependable, economical International Crawler 
Tractors, Wheel Tractors and Power Units. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
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research, their activities will even- | — 
tually drain our natural resources | 
Your Industry can and our national wealth. | No Other 
“To avoid that, we offer the ser- 
ke é vices and facilities of our four major | oa 
Decentralize Profitably research bureaus, industrial chemis- | ipe 
| try, economic oer business and 2 shi 
engineering, as a public service or- Off Th 
. ganization.” ‘ ers iS a 
in the Center of The University of Texas names six dec 
great potentialities for future com- haj 
‘ : A mercial and industrial development | dov 
America Ss Rail Network of Texas and the Southwest: sail 
1. Chemical production Sy 
af ) wol 
| 2. Marine food industry oe 
3. Growing fruits and vegetables in | ra 
the Rio Grande Valley wit 
4. Natural gas and petroleum pro- | rec 
duction far 
T 
5. Development of ceramics i ‘ ers 
6. Commercial use of lignite coal of | | 
which the state has an estimated PUR-O-MATIC j ve 
23,000,000,000 tons, according to f d 
Prof. C, J. Eckhardt. t A 
BIT} iB) 
| The chemical industry has already i 
taken huge steps in southeast Texas i to I 
| in recent years, outstanding of which Exclusive with ] A 
is the Dow Chemical Company plant . wel 
Labor, materials, accessibility, convenience at Freeport which extracts mag- Royal Duke stor 
. . . everything is in your favor in the nine | nesium and other chemicals from the The 
increasingly important states in the Frisco | waters of the Gulf of Mexico. SCIENTIFICALLY 
area. Frisco’s 5,000 miles of rails ..-. the | | Mari food d th r f dor 
connecting link, border-to-border and || Marine food an e growing o DESIGNED TO TRAP Tha 
coast-to-coast ... complete the picture | fruits and vegetables have proved IMPURITIES 
for you. | their worth and are expected to make 
From the nine states Frisco serves jeven ean’ evencee, 
come 55% of America’s crude petro- Incidentally, Polyphase flash-| ME. 
leum, 51% of our natural gas, 28% | freeze, which has already meant so h 
of our minerals, 24% of our lumber, | much to industry, is a product of Dr. | wen 
25% of our livestock, 24% of our | Luis H. Bartlett and associates of the | — 
farm products. University of Texas, born of neces- oe 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT., sity. pie 
FRISCO gs 818 FRISCO BLDG., A few years ago when it looked | M 
~ SOEs, MO. as though an apple crop would be — 
ruined because of a glutted market, | as 
| Dr. Bartlett developed this machine | vey 
| which freezes fruits, vegetables and outp 
|meats in small particles, rather than a “772 he 
|in blocks as other processes do. Over 2 Million Men Rely sag 
| In mid-1945 a $250,000 quick- on its Protection hiftis 
freeze plant was opened at Browns- Ty 
| ville, utilizing Dr. Bartlett’s method, | -- it me 
|where many kinds of fruits and ine 
| vegetables, also poultry, are frozen port: 
| and distributed. | ak ¢ 
| This story of the close cooperation derir 
| of the University of Texas with in- | day | 
permis might well be the story of | peop 
| other schools. In fact, a check of thou- van / 
| sands of wartime research studies in stopy 
| 72 universities of the United States | and : 
shows Texas eleventh. It is outranked ried 
by Michigan, Illinois, Pennsylvania | work 
| State, California, Minnesota, Stan- The shape illustrated above can be hadat day { 
ford, Purdue, Colorado, Illinois Insti- aon 6258 2540 Th 
tute of Technology, and Wisconsin. CONTINENTAL BRIAR PIPE CO.. ae 
608 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York Octok 
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How the War Ran 
Over Elkton 


(Continued from page 30) 
shift was done, she was ready for al- 
iS most anything. 

She went back to town—where no 
decent quarters awaited her—per- 
haps having to walk the tracks or 
down the highway with soldiers and 
sailors greeting her noisily. Cars 
from Wilmington and other towns 









' 
would wait to pick her up and whirl | 
her off to beer parlors and dancing. | 

This way of living took its toll. 
Going to work after such recreation, 
with little sleep, made the accident 
record climb. Output was low. Quality 


fared worse. Earnings went down. 
Then the USO and the house moth- 
ers at the dormitories began to get in 
their work. They restrained her, gave 
her a quiet shelter. She left the plant 
at the end of her shift, went home 
and got her proper rest. They taught 
her how to take care of herself, how 


to dress, how to select clothes, how to 
dance, how to mix in company, how 
to plan and entertain. 

And Elkton people, now awake, 


welcomed her on the street, in the 
stores, the churches and their homes. 


They even went to the USO and the ‘The mighty TVA Public Power System is a “power-full” reason 

dormitories to join in the gaiety. for locating new or decentralized industry in Tennessee. It 

That victory was won. furnishes abundant hydroelectric power to private industry at the 

e lowest rate in Eastern America. Public Power and Private Enter- 

prise are truly partners in TENNESSEE. Their partnership 

Work becomes better makes possible the lower production costs that will put Tennessee 
locations out in front in postwar competition. 
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MEANWHILE, the plant, as the Low-cost power is only one of the many advantages offered by 
home folks now called it with a Tennessee plant locations. Check the other basic advantages 
noticeable hint of proud possession listed. Write for specific information and survey relating to your 
was still expanding, still looking for particular requirements, Ask for illustrated book: ‘“‘Tennessee— 


workers. In 1943 when contracts were Land of Industrial Advantages.” 
running on well-oiled bearings, War 
Manpower brought in 6,025 workers; 
even in the next year 5,960 were 




















cleared for jobs Basic Advantages to Plant Locations in Tennessee 
Training was improved, increasing * An unsurpassed variety of + Huge coal reserves making * Coops rative skilled and semi- 
output per worker improving quality major industrial minerals and _ possible economical steam-power Skilled native-born labor. 
M4 , s z =. = agricultural products. generation, . 
Rely raising earnings, reducing accidents lg ae gr ool ye 
° : e “ asi€ materials, iver anc rail 
to a new low for that kind of plant and * Inland waterway system of An inexhaustible supply of terminals. 
liftine } al all shifts three great rivers for low-cost industrially suitable water. 
iting the morale of all shifts. transportation to Midwest, Gulf, * Ideal living conditions for 
The spring of 1945 came and, with and World ports. * Excellent railway, highway, both employer and employee 
. . , d line ansportatio 
it, whispers. War contracts were be- ' oS ee + Sound State tax structure. No 
‘ ; *« Central location permitting personal earnings or sales taxes 
ing terminated and cut back, the re- 24-hour delivery to more than + Opportunity for low-cost as- an “3 — 
ports said, and some were running 51% of the Nation’s popula~ semblage of raw materials or State and municipal govern- 
2 y a ; ‘ an - tion. manufactured parts, ments friendly to industry. 
out. Would it hit Elkton? From won- 
dering how they could keep going, 
day after day, and week after week, : 
people in town and in the “plant” be- Tennessee Department of Conservation 
) gan to ask what they would do if it 758 State Office Bldg. Nashville, (3) Tenn. 
Stopped. From tension to anxiety, 
, and from carefree spending to wor- 
red inventories of resources, the 





workers swayed back and forth from 


be had at day to day, and from hour to hour. 

















) Then, May 28, it struck! On that 

)., Inc. 
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Yine Ylax 
BUSINESS AND AIR MAIL PAPER 


For executive stationery that is distinctive 
use Ecusta Fine Flax paper. Clear white, 
finely textured, it symbolizes dignity and 


character. 


Made directly from American-grown virgin 
flax fibre, Ecusta paper is manufactured 


from the highest quality materials. 





ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION 


PZS GAB BOREST - NORTH CAROLINA 


first day of the big lay-off the pay roy 
was 7,000. On June 8 it was 3,350, 4 
the end of July it was 700. 

Triumph was the thirtieth plant ty 
win the Navy “E” award, and with 
thoughtful fitness, Secretary of th 
Navy Forrestal wrote a letter taking 
note of the closing. He commendej 
the company for high quality and fo 
help in improving techniques in loa@. 
ing, and called attention to the pep 
formance of 70 war contracts. 

The war ran over Elkton. It floode 
over both sides of the road out at 
Triumph Industries, and extended the 
fenced enclosures as far as you could 
see. You can see more Clearly, now 
because the parking lots are empty 

On the way down town, the dor. 
mitories, once gaily lighted an 
thronged, are quiet, window shade 
askew. A block from the main street 
the USO is locked and lifeless. Smok 
rises from only a few of the 350 chim. 
neys in wartime housing across the 
highway. A woman stands on the cor. 
ner, and says to another: 

‘Remember how you used to wis 
Elkton would get back to normal” 
She sweeps her hand toward th 
deserted intersection. 

But Elkton will never get back t 
normal. There are too many fr 
minders of the war days. The empti- 
ness everywhere. The straining men. 
ory of overwhelming activity. 

Hopes are raised now and then t 
recover some of the wartime bustle 
A small paper plant is to take on 10) 
men, so the gossip runs. It is rumored 
that the Naval Training Station wil 
become larger, a rehabilitation cen- 
ter, and sailors may again crowd th 
sidewalks. A report says a garment 
factory wants to come to town. 

The end of the war meant peace and 
new activity to the country at large 
Elkton came out of it like a robust 
man who has come through a wasting 
delirium and stalks abroad emaciated 
lost in the clothes of his prosperity. 





For Easier Sitting 


A NEW fire-resistant upholstery fab 
ric—a plastic-coated cotton fabric— 


has been developed. It was used it | 


tanks and planes and is expected to 
have wide applications in peacetime 
boats, restaurant seats, and offic 
furniture. 


Exposed to flame, the material wi | 


char but does not glow after the 
flame is withdrawn. It is so pliable! 
will not crack in a flexing machite 
test at 30 degrees below zero. 

It will be available in various ¢ 
ors and finishes. 
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G. B. Arthur: Is a business man as | 
well as a writer. Educated as an en- 
gineer, he has served as an Officer of 
trade association: iles and advertising 


nstruction machinery 
and assistant 
lime and cement 
government service 


manager of a ct 
manufacturi! concern. 
to the president 


company. Entering 


of a 


with the beginning * the war, he be- 
came chiet OCR’s steel section. He 
is now on WPB’s surplus property com- 
mittee. 


Lester Velie: Began serious 


maga- 


zine writing about a year ago as a prac- 
tical way to answer economic queries 


inspired by his radio program on a New 
York station. Since then his by-line has 


yppeared in many of the leading pub- 
lications. Native of the Mid-West 


started writing for newspapers after his 
eraduation from the University of Wis- 
consin. He is now iate editor of the 
New York Journal of but 
previous pay checks have come from the 
Associated Press, the Literary Digest 
und various New York dailies. 


assoc 


Comme rce 


Robert Selph Henry: Born in Ten- 
nessee, writes with equal facility on the 


War Between the States and the rail- 
roads as a half dozen books demon- 
strate. His latest is “First with the Most 


the Confed- 


is assistant to 


biography of 


Forrest,” 
He 


erate cavalry le 
the president of 
American Rail 
tain of field artillery 
War and a practicing 
ville. 


f th 
is. He has been a cap- 
the First World 


ittorney in Nash- 


Association of 


Florence Brobeck: Started writing 
while in Ohio State University and 
tinued right across this country and 
Europe covering such diverse subjects 


con- 


as cats, ar¢ and cooking. She 
has been women’ litor of the New 
York Herald Tril nd McCall’s mag 
azine. She is now with American Weekly 


She also edits book nd speaks on the 


radio. Betweenw] he is writing 
new cook book er third—which will 
be publish: Ja 


Maj. Alfred Fleishman: Is C 


Special Project Br Convales t 
Services D n, Off of the Air Sur- 
geon. 

Garland R. Farmer: Is edito1 
Henderso) Tex ) Times. 


C. C. Campbell, Oliver Hoyem, 
Gerald Movius, Jack B. Wallach, Ed- 
win Ware Hullinger 2nd Carlisle Bar- 
geron ar: 1 friends of our 


readers. 
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“Metal-basting”... eliminating cumber- 
some, expensive jigs... with a few little 
staples to hold assemblies in position 
while welding... also saved 45% of time 
required to weld automobile gas tanks. 

The tiny Bostitch staple...machine-ap- 
plied... preformed or from a coil of wire 
... speeds many fastening operations... 
in manufacturing, in paper work, in pack- 
ing and shipping. A pottery manufac- 
turer saved 50% in carton-sealing...a 
shoe manufacturer attached felt to wood 
heels 10 times faster...a softball manu- 
facturer saved 70% in an important op- 
eration. 

Investigate Bostitching — a growing 
production method—for fastening metal, 
plastics, wood, cloth, paper...in any com: 
bination... very often much faster, easier 
better than gluing, nailing, taping, etc. 

Mail coupon for Folder B-154 which 
briefly covers representative models and 
may suggest an application that you can 
use to speed your fastening or lower 
your costs. 





postwar). 








BOSTITCHING 


offers you the most in stapling 


P scr. 7 
Experience... {+ 1896 | Nearly 


50 years specializing in fastening. 


Engineering ...18 994999009 


research engineers. 800002000 
Selection...... t 
Nearly 800 models. t Eethttite 


mn 


Service... ac" Over 200 


local representatives, all sta- 
pling specialists (300 prewar, 400 


Bostitch Staples in most sizes 
are now available 
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LOOKING UP THE TRACKS 






sponsibility for getting you Home as we did for getting you to the 
Front. There are inspiration and satisfaction in the happy ending of a 
job that only yesterday had nothing but the grimmest aspects. Count 


on us to keep the supply lines open and to serve you faithfully. 





To Reconversion To Industry we say it is our purpose to gear our operations 
with yours, in order to smooth and shorten the route to Reconversion 
and Peacetime Commerce. We will provide the type of transportation 
required by manufacturers for the prompt delivery of needed raw 


material and for the economic distribution of finished goods. 





To Modernization To ‘Travelers, as soon as demobilization permits, we pledge 
a full and quick transition of passenger service—tuned to the times 
and to the traditions of The Milwaukee Road .. . To old friends. 
who at times relinquished their privilege to travel in their accustomed 
style, we convey our gratitude for their patience and understanding 

. Good days of comfort and hospitality for all Milwaukee Road 
patrons are ahead. 

The Milwaukee Road looks forward to being unceasingly busy in 
performing these jobs. A long-term program of development and 
ST PAUL modernization of plant and facilities is being carried forward. Later 


AND 


PACIFIC plans, now in the making, will be progressively unfolded. 





Look up the track! The signals say “All clear!” Let’s go! 
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Bull market in bitters 


FOR some years Congressional spend- 
ers have been keeping Pain Killer in the 
drinking fountains. One swig and life 
was bright and gay. Now it is beginning 
to look as though the regimen will be 
calomel and pickles. Painful, without 
doubt, and probably noisy, but it may 
help the patient toward a cure. So many 
investigations are being readied on 
Capitol Hill that it’s just appalling. 

“There were 136 investigating com- 
mittees after the First World War,” said 
Senator Mead, D., N. Y. “Or maybe 126. 
This war was four times as big.” 

The comforting fact is that Congress 
may not be as inclined to scuttle down 
the partisan alleys as it has been at 
periods of the past. The war and the cost 
and a future as uncertain as a Holly- 
wood wedding has dampened down some 
of the more prodigious orators. Beside 
that, no congressman has time to spare 
for many didoes. Senator Ellender, D., 
La., probably spoke for all when he said 
he did not attempt to read one bill in 
20. They work like millhands. 


Surplus property abroad 


how much 
property our Army left behind when 
most of it came home from Germany, or 
what it was or where 
it was or what was 
done with it. That was 
perfectly natural 
The 
ness of the producing 
agencies was to pro- 
vide the Army and 
Navy with more of ev- 
erything than they would probably need. 
This was done, thanks to the incred- 
ible performance-of American industry. 
Now it has been found out that some 
of the records could have been as well 
kept by the infants in a Dame's School. 
Some were apparently not kept at all. 
What happened to some millions of dol- 
lars’ worth is known and what happened 
to other millions of dollars’ worth may 
hever be known. Did we walk out of im- 
mensely costly installations and leave 
them for our Allies, or did we make 
some kind of a trade and with whom? 
The Mead Committee observes in effect 
that it is no good telling it—the Com- 
mittee—that we were too busy to keep 
records. The British kept records, all 
right. They often refused to inform us of 
their totals. They even scissored in- 
formative figures out of printed cata- 


NO ONE knows 


Surplus 


confusion. busi- 





logs. The implication is that, when the 
time comes to make up a counter-lend- 


lease bill, the 
pleasant place. 


British will be in a 


Why Byrnes left home 


ONE result is that Secretary of State 
Byrnes is burrowing under the surface 
in the current effort to reshape the State 
Department. It is always easy to get 
rid of the topjacks. The mere suggestion 
that Archibald MacLeish’s poems could 
not be hummed in the Ozarks was 
enough to send that litterateur tossing 
on his way. (Leaving behind, inciden- 
tally, the large group of subartists he 
brought into the Department on his sus- 
taining program and which will likely 
be in the wainscoting for years. Work- 
ing reporters know little about them. 
For years they have been accustomed to 
go to Michael MacDermott, press chief, 
and his four or five assistants when they 
wanted to know.) Nelson Rockefeller 
hurtled after Mr. MacLeish when his 
plan to provide Argentina with love and 
kisses soured on Mr. Byrnes. Topjacks 
may come and go and the only apparent 
effect is that different names are signed 
to the mimeo releases. 


Roots of the matter 


IF Mr. Byrnes can root out the incon- 
spicuous, smart, fastworking subordin- 
ates, he will have done something no pre- 
vious Secretary has ever succeeded in 
doing. The Mead Committee remarks 
over and over again that the Depart- 
ment was not on the job in Europe. It 
did not protect American interests. It 
was pushed around. 

No one who knows the pale-eyed, soft- 
spoken, self-possessed Mr. Byrnes can 
imagine that he will be pushed around. 
He is said to have a way of filling his 
pockets with embarrassingly ostenta- 
tious chips when he plays poker. He 
gives no needless offense. No one knows 
he has ’em until he cashes in. 


Thought for the day 


FOUR scientists, smoking short pipes, 
calm as all get out, mildly wrinkled in 
seersuckers, talked in the Cosmos Club. 
The club is heavily engined in the science 
department. It is known in intellectual 
circles all over the world. Those near 
enough uncurled and listened: 

“It is theoretically possible,” said 
one, “with the new fuels which will be 
available, to shoot a rocket and hit the 
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moon with an atomic bomb. Maybe blow 
it up.” 

It’s a good bet that it can’t be done. 
You can’t lose. 


If it’s old, skip it 


IT WAS of “Jimmy” Byrnes that Presi- 
dent Truman told his story 
“You can’t tell about Byrnes. Ever 
hear the story about the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ?” 

Two men saw a well 
set up man in a shovel 
hat and episcopal gait- 
ers walking down a 
by-street in London. 
One of them addressed 
him: 

“Pardon me, sir. 
This is an impertinent question, but my 
friend and I are in disagreement. Are 
you not the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ?” 

The man in pontificals replied: 

“None of your damned business.” 
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Speculation in science 


WHAT will be the future value of the 
world’s armies and navies if an atomic 
bomb can burn a fleet of battleships into 
a thin blue haze or catch an army in the 
field and cook it under glass? Congress 
will have to work that out. It is certain 
that this country will never be per- 
mitted to return to its prewar state of 
lamb weakness and there are plenty of 
men in Congress who have little faith in 
the protection of the Charter. 

But if this atomic bomb in its next 
series could make just a fish fry out of 
the Navy and burn an entire Army in 
a single pop, what’s the use of anything 
except more atomic bombs? The ques- 
tion is on the congressional agenda. It 
might almost be said it is the agenda. 


Something doing in REA 


IT MAY be just gossip, but the word 
goes round that whatever is wrong in 
REA must be cured 

Onlookers are asked to pick their own 
troubles. Space is short——— 

Or REA might conceivably go on the 
rocks. Farmers could, if they wish, set 
up their cooperatives without recourse 
to Government. They could pull their 
co-ops out of REA. They could sell out 
to the private utilities. The new baby 
diesels on the farms might substitute for 
long power lines. ... REA may be free 
of politics of the national kind but 
farmers who come to Washington bang 
on the table when they tell about it. 
A. M. Pritchett of Pacific, Mo., said of 
the confusion: 

“It makes me think of a chunk drift- 
ing down the river with 10,000 ants on 
it and every ant thinks he is steering.” 





Some admirals know 
THE story goes that a naval officer was 
directed to study a certain naval activ- 
ity: 

“Abolish it,” he reported to the Ad- 
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OUT OF 
THIS WORLD 


A world of water 
from a world of 


PEERLESS PUMPS 


The tremendous Peerless water production 
has attained world-wide significance. Now 
offering the most complete line of vertica! 
and horizontal pumps, Peerless can supply 
the exact type of pump best engineered 
for your well. If you are planning to “step 
up” your water supply, consult with 
Peerless. You will benefit by new Peerless 
developments—increased precision, design 
improvements and enlarged field service. 
With the recent acquisition of Dayton- 
Dowd Company, Peerless now offers hori- 
zontal pumps of practically every type. 


Capacities—10 to 220,000 G.P. M. 


Peerless Turbine Pumps can be installed in deep 
or shallow wells—operating by direct connected 
electric motor, geared or belted head—for pump- 
ing into pressure main, elevated tank or into 
open reservoir. 


Peerless Distributors and Direct Factory 
Representatives are located in every State. 
Ask for name of Distributor nearest you 


imps 


VERTICAL & 4 
HORIZONTAL “>n4) | 
PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 


Food Machinery Corp. 
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| called 


|MAJ 
| chief of the Office of Strategic Services 





| later 


miral. “It is a waste of money and ef- 
fort.” 

“You’re not an Annapolis man,” said 
the Admiral. “‘No Annapolis man would 
abolish anything.” 


| Japanese are unpredictable 


SENATOR “Tommy” Hart of Connecti- 
cut would watch the Japs like a hen- 
hawk 

He knows them like 
the neighbor’s boy 
knows the apple 
orchard. He was Ad- 
miral Hart in Pacific 
waters until he was 
retired for age. The 
war came, he was 

back, and re- 
for again. He does not 
Japanese chickens until they ar 


OO) 
Ty 


tired 
any 


age count 


hatched. 


Personal note: from any angle h« 


| looks to be about 19; face weathered by 


years at sea, eyes brown and bright as 
a chipmunk’s, light on his 


featherweight 


feet as a 


In re “Bill’’ Donovan 


GEN. WILLIAM J. DONOVAN, 


-it has been called the cloak and dagger 


| department—has changed a bit during 
| the war. He used to be a slim, black- 
| haired, lively lad. Now his waistline has 


thickened and his hair is gray and his 
face ruddier than it used to be. He still 
wears that expression of benignity 
which somewhat suggests a parish 
priest to whom you would like to talk 


under a grape arbor. He’s benign, all 


| right, and friendly, but those who go in 


for first impressions are advised to be- 
ware. His men in the First World War 
loved him, but they never tried she- 


| nanigans. His Irishmen from New York 


invented a phrase for him, which was 
applied to many another 
soldier: 
“He’s a but he’s 
And if that isn’t a compliment from 


££ ¢ sd 


s.0.b. our s.o.b.’ 


| soldier there never was one. 


We'll know more next time 


| 


| 


| 
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DURING the First World War a tough 
old major in the Army War College said 
our Intelligence Service abroad G2 
if one must be tech- 
nical——— 

“Had the best li 
telephone numbers in 
Europe 

The best informa- 
tion our Army got at 
that time was from 
the British Intelli- 
gence. Its men were on the ball. When 
the Second War broke out our intelli- 
gence service had been permitted to go 
to pot along with the rest of the armed 


¢ 


st of 


——_ 


| forces. It was built up during the war 
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until in the last year or so it was as good 
as the best, and furlongs ahead of the 
much-novelized German secret service. 


Congress will be asked to create ay 
telligence Service to function q 
the presumably peaceful years to egm 
and it is regarded as probable that # 
request will be granted. It is dus 
peace that we should be well infor 
For the first time in our national life 
know now what it is all about. 


Report from a congressman 


‘THEY into my Office,” said 
congressman, “four of ’em abreast, ag 
so full of energy you couldn’t hold ’¢ 
They ganged like horseff 
They told me I'd got to get busyg 
stop this F.E.P.C. bill that would sap 
life out of us if it became a law: 
“We demand this,’ they said. Fa 
your duty, Congressman. You gotta pil 
ball.’ ”’ : 


So he told ’em 


came 


on me 


, said the Congressmai 
“Four of you, all busine men, leg 
ers in your communities, two of y@ 
to the last Democratic wy 

tional convention and two of you to 
Republican convention, and this vem 
same bill or a facsimile was put in yé 
two platforms. And did any one of ¥ 
a yip about it? You did not. ¥% 
cheered your fat little heads off for 
You full of nobility that ye 
shone like seals. You hated that bill the 
just as you do now, but you didn’t peg 
And now you try to put the bee @ 
me 

‘I a 


afraid of 


delegates 


raise 


were so 


in't 
you 


play. I'll not 
you quit dodging.” 


a-goin’ to 


until 


About that honeymoon 


THE Senator 


ot 


hice lit { 
likes ’em bette 
they were fi 


said has a 


He 


when 


neighbors. 
than he did 


pair 
now 
married: 

“They love each other, all right, BD 
they don’t kiss on the front steps ea 
morning. The wife gets back to h@ 
dishes.”’ 

They make him think of Harry Trig 
man, he said. The Senator called thé 
President Harry. So do all the othe 
oldtimers on The Hill. It’s a kind of @ 
rite. Shows they knew him when. H@ 
used to drop in to Truman’s office noy 
and then, and they would have a littl 
chat and maybe a mild snort of Bour 
bon. No one thought of Truman thel 
as any ball of fire. Not even Trumam 
He used to say that what he wanted 
do was to get along nice and friendly 
with his neighbors. He never made aij 
enemy if he could avoid it. Couldn’t be 
pushed around, though. 

These recollections led the Senator 
say that the cries of some of the polité 
cal commentators and the radio boys 
that Truman’s honeymoon 
gress is over make him kind of sick. B 


never was a honeymoon. His friends 08} 


The Hill were 
stroke of luck, 
to normal, 
will lose a decision now and then @ 

then win one. All in good humor. #4 

Senator wishes these commentat ng 
lads would calm down. 


happy that he had hada 
and things are now baé 


as 
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with Con 


they should be. Trumal 
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